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TAIiVABIiE BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED or 

GRIG'G & ELLIOT, 

J«U • Jfhrih tPomth Sireeij 

PHILAPELPHU. 



SFM^BJVMHO MsIBMLMMtY' BMHTIOJrS. 

BYRON'S WORKS, complete in 1 vol. 8vo., including all his 

H ii JU i U M—i l umI Attriboted Poea^ 

(X^Thb editian has been carefully comiHuod wkh the recent London edition of Mr^ 
Mnmgr, and made «oniplele b/ the addition of more than Afiy page«*of poems here- 
tofece unpabliafaod in England. Among tbeee there are a number th«t have nerer ap- 
peared in any American edition ; and the Pubtiihera believe they are warranted in aay- 
mg, that thtt Is the mofr compUt0 ttUtion of Lord ByrorCo Poetical Worko, erer 
pofafisbad in the United States. 

COWPER AND THOMSON'S PROSE AND POETICAL 

WORKS, eomplele in 1 toL 8to^ including two hundred and fiAy Letters, and sondxy 
Poems of Cowper, nerer before published in this countiy ; and of Thomson a new and 
btemting Memoir, and upwards of twenty new poems, for the first time printed 
ftott hie own McnofcriptSy taken from a Ute edition of the Aldine Poets, now publish- 



The dastinguisbed Profeasor Silfiman, speaking of this edition, obserres, *< I am as 
gratiiied by the elegance and fine taste of your edition, as by the noble tribute of 
I and moral eioeUence which these deli^tful anthors Ifiive left for all future gene- 
•; and Cowper espectally, b not less conspicaoos as a true Christian moralist and 
tw a rfcer, than as a poet of grcbt power and Aquisite taste.** 

GOLDSHITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, in 4 vol.. Svo., il 

HalHl with cigh^«five cgyp arp jatec 

«* OoUamith can nerdr be made obsolele, while delicate genios, exquishe feeling, 
in* iavaiitiM^ the moit bttiMmiooa metve, and tfie htppiost diction are at all Talued. 

Thk ia a work that dKNiU be in thtf Mbrary of avery &mily, being written by one of 
tiM most talraWil aathors in the English language. 

MILTON. YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS' 

rOBTICAL WORKS, eompM. in 1 wL Svo. 

THE WORKS OF LAURENCE STERNE, in 1 vol. Svo. with 

a ife of the author, written by himselfl 

The bf Mtias of this author are #» well known, and his errors in style and expression 
se firw and ka between, that o^ feeds with lenewed delight his delicate turns, dec. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, 

MOirrGOMERT, LAMB, AND KIRK WHITE, complete in 1 toL 8to. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANa Complete 

icl vvLSrei. 

<* As BO woril in the EnfMi buiguage can be commended with more confidence, it will 
sffse bttd tMto iff %fcmale fai this ooontiy to be without a complete edition of the writ^ 
inga ^ mm who was an tiooour to hm* aex and to humanity, and whoee productions, 
faw irsl to Inst, contains mo syllable ca k olated to caU a Mash to the chedt of modesty 
' Jifatsa. There is, moreover, in Mts. Hemans* poetry a moral purity, and a religioaa 
Ic whtoh ^*'*m***~* it* in an especisi manner, to <he discriminating reader. No 
or giwfdiin will be nnder the necess i ty of imposing restrictions with regard to 
'efewyprodoctkm emanating from this gifted woman. There hreethea 
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throughout the whole n most •mincnt exemption from impropriety of thought or diction ; 
and there it at times a pensiveness of tone, a winning eadnesa in her more serioai 
eompositiona, which tells of a soal which has been liflod frAn the conteniplatioii of ter^ 
restrial thingpi, to divine communings with beings of a purer world." 

HBBER, POLLOK AND CRABBE'S POETICAL WORKS, 

complete in 1 toI. 8vo. 

** Among the beauCifu], valuable, and interesting volumes which the enterprise and 
iagte of our publishers have presented to the reading community, we have seldom^ met 
^ith one which we have more cordially greeted and can more confidently mad satisfiio- 
torily recommend, than that, embracing in a single, substantial, well bound, and hand- 
somely printed octavo, the poetical works of Bishop Heber, R<4>t. Pollok, and the Rev. Geo. 
Crabbe. What a conatellatioB of poetie ardour, glowing piety, and mtellectoal Iril- 
liancy ! Such writers requjle no eulogy. Their fiime is established and universaL The 
sublimity, pathos, and piety, of all these writer^ have given them a rai^ at once with 
the lovers of poetry and the friends of religion, unsurpaapcd perhaps by that of any 
other recent authors in our language. A more delightful addition could scarcely bo made 
to the library of Ike gentleman or lady of taste and refinement^ The prize poems, 
hymns, and miscellaneous writings of Bishop Heber, the * Course of Time' by Pollok, and 
the rich, various, and splendid productions of the Rev. Geo. Crabbe, are among the standard 
works, the classics of our language. To obtain and preserve them in one volume, 
cannot but be a desirable object to their admirers." And it Ss to he hoped it will be 
found in the library of every family. 

A writer in the Boston Traveller holds the following language with reference to these 
valuable editions :^ 

Mr. Editor : I wish, without any idea of puffing, to say a word or two upon the 
** Library of English PocU*' (hat is now published at Philadelphia, by Grigg dc Elliot ; it 
is certainly, taking into consideration the elegant manner in which ft is printed, and the 
reasonable price at which it is afforded to purchasers, the best edition of the modem Bri- 
tish Poets that has ever been published in this country. Each volume is an octavo of 
about 500 pages, double columns, stereotyped, and accompaniad with fine engravings 
and biographical sketches, and most of them are reprinted from GalignanTs French 
edition. As to its value wo need only mcqiion that it contains die entire works of By- 
ron, Keats, Cowper, Thomson, Bums, Milton, Young, 8cott» Moore, Coleridge, Rogers, 
Campbell, Lamb, Uemans, Heber, Kirk Whiee, Crabbe, thii Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, and other martyrs of the lyre. The publisher is doing a gr^at ser- 
vice by this poblicatton, and his volumes ore almost in as great demand as^the 
fashionable novels of the day, and they deserve to be so, for they are certainly 
printed in a style superior to that in which we bate before hod th# works of the Engli^ 
Poets. 

JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS. By Ihe late William 

Whiston, A. M. From the last London edition, complete in 3 vols. 8vdl 
As a matter of course, every fiunily in our counti^ has a copy of tlia Holv Bible— 

and as the presumption is, the greater portion ofVen consult tts pages, we take the liberty 

of saying to all those that do, that the perusal of the writings of Joscphus will be found 

very interesting and instracting. 

All those who wish to possess a beautifld and correctropy of this invaluable work, 

would do well to purchase this edition. It is for sale at all die principal bookstores in 

the United States, by country merchants generally in the Soudicm and Western states, 

and at a vary low price. 

BURDER'S VILLAGE SERMONS, or 101 plain and abort 

Di aconrs es on the principal doctrines of the Crospel ; intended for the use of fiunifies, 
Sunday schools, or companies assembled for religious instraction m c^intry villages. — 
By George Burder. To which is added, to each Sermon, • short Prayer, with aoae 
general prayers for families, schools, dec at the end of tha work. Conplele in one 
vohune 8vo. 

These •ermons, which are characterized by a beautiiul simpfidtj, the entiie aMnce 
of u i uti efsr sj , and a trae evangelical spirit, have gone through many and large editions, 
and been tmnslated into several of the continental languages^ *■ They have 
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th» hoQMred niMns not only ot conrerting many indiriditils^ but alio of intfodudi 
*• r*P«t into dtiArioU, and even into pariith diurchea, where bdbre it waa cotopar 
tirehr onknowB." *^ 

**Thb work fully deaervea the immortality it has attained." 

Thia ia a fine library edition of this invaluable work, and when we aay /fiat it shou 
be toomd in the ponenbn of erery flunily, we only reiterate the aentimenti and sirtoi; 
wiihea of all who take a deep intereat in the eternal welfare of mankind. 

BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS, ]3 cc 

vedplatei. 

BIGLAND^S NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, 12 coloure 



PERSIA. A DESCRIPTION OF. By Shoberl, with 12 cc 



T^eae worka are got up in « very auperior style, and well deaerre an Introduction t 
the Mehrag of erery fiunUy library, mm they are very interesting, mmd Barticularly adapta 
to the joYcnile claaf of readers. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 

DeiifDad lor the uae of Stodentaof the Engtiah Bible. By Charlea Hodge, Profeaac 
o€ Bihiieal Liiaralnre in the Tlieologtcal Semhiary at Princeton. 

ThiM invahiable work is very hl^y spoken of and recommended, by those who ar 
Bocfa diatingmshed for their literary attainments. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY RELIGION: with a selec 

tion of l^ymna and Prayera, adapted to Family Worship, and Tables for the regula 
>« > di n g of the Scripiorcs. By the Rer. a G. Winchester, A. M. 

Th e aoUect is one of incalculable practical impoitanoa, a«d is treated in a masterlj 
iMmer. u mnlains an able, elaborate and highly instnMSCfTe E|i4r «n the obligation 
BatBTs and importance of Family Religion ; and w« hope, ere ]f>ag, it will be found ir 
Iba library of erery Cunily. 



Diyine, and one who is aTcri<i^MtiHHn1y engageil in promoting thi 
andhappmsas d the human finniif^ m ap^rang of this work, obserres — 
'That oravy new work wlkich is calcnj^ •» enemrage and pcomoto fiunily religion 
k warthy of consideration, and ahouMi^ welcomed as contribnting^to the energy of pub- 
fie marala^aod to the good oid« •<<M'TOsperity of socielf. Such a work is the one be- 
fsie Mb Aa preliBtMry #>«^ unfolds the importance of tho domestic constitution and 
vaantfy npkum an4«iiforcea parental dntf. It should be carefully read and seriously 
p ap J e i e d I17 par^rti'who deaign to make use of the book at an aid to family religion. 
The Prajffa mad Uy^na are judidonsly fclected, and arc printed in a large type with a 
■aftrenee to their being easily read by the head of a famijy in conducting ita derotions. 
TWm mm omaj who, thh>ugh timi£ty or some natural defect, feci incompetent to ex- 
^^ AMHBs praycv in the presence of u>tnors ; to such we recomctfcnd a fwm, while at 
a tioa we do not, as a general rule, bcliere it to be the liest way to — »nnatff and 
df o Ckmai feeling. We have known iome who, by the use of fonna of prayer 
ia'tba fomiJy, hsva aue^eded in OTereoming their oppressive timidity, andaflerwards, 
without tlittr akl» have dtitqled the devotions of others in an edifying manner. Enern- 
D«a prayer, whan it caa bo oilbred to edification, is the best mode of add^easing the 
of gfica^ but In other caacs, forms of prsyer may be used with great propriety." 



LECTDRES ON SCRIPTURE FACTS AND PROPHECY. 

Bjr W. B. CoOyer, D. D. In 1 toL 8to. A now edition of this distinguished author's 
woikiL Pbw ysrsops wiO rise fimn the perusal of this book without acknowledging, 
iImi dMir tfaooghla and a^BCtlons hare bean eloTated liy the ferrent and pious eloquence 
ofdw 



THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK; Or Praciicti Hints from a 
'Fatksr la hk Ikoghtor. In 1 rol ISmo, 
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The pubttihen ^re very confident, from the great demand, for thii invaluable little 
work, that ere long it will be found in the libmrj of every young lady. 

BENNET'S (Rev, John) LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
on a variety^of cttbjecttf cdculated to improve the heart, to form the manneis, and en- 
lighten the understanding. ^ That odr Daughters may bo as polished comers of the 
Temple." 

The publishers sincerely hope (fir the happinett of mankind) that a copy of this 
valuable little work will be found the companion of every young lady, as much of the 
happiness of every fiimily depends on the proper cultivation of the female mind. 

CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE. Being a complete Book of 

Lines, for Carpentiy, Joinery, &c., in 1 vol. 4 to. 

The Theory and Practiee wall explained, and fully exemplified on eighty-four copper- 
plates, iiH:ludiBg some observations, dbc, on the strength of Timber ; by Peter Nichol- 
son. Tenth edition. This invniuable work superseded, on its first appearance, all 
existing works on the subject, and still retaans km original celebrity. 

Every Carpenlerin otir country should poesess a copy of this invaluable woric 

HIND'S POPULAU SYSTEM OF FARRIERY, taught on a 

new and easy plan, being a Tjreatfsc on all the diseases and accidents to whidi the Horse 
is liable. With considcraMo additions and improvements, adapted particularly to this 
country, by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and member of the London Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

The publisher has received numerous flattering notices of the great practical value of 
this work. The distinguished editor of the American Farmer, speaking of the vfoik, 
observes — " We cannot too highly recommend this book, and therefore advise every 
owner of a horse to obtain it.'* 

NEW SONG BOOK.— Grigg's Southern and Western Songster; 

being a choice coU^ti^^n of file most fashionable songs, many of which are original, an 

1 volume, 18mo. 
Great care was taken in the selection to adroit no song th&t contained, in the 

slightest degree, any indclicois or improper allusions — and with great ^opriety it may 

claim the title of ** The Parlour d«mg 4onk or &ong*icr.** The immortal Rhakspoarc 

observes, — 

"The ma* thtfl haih not^^^ijitic in himself, 
Mor is not moved with concor<t<rf sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and li|»^/* 

Numerous flattering notices of this work have appeared, from tttw^ to time, in the dif- 
ferent newspapers throughout the country. The following is from iht pen of William 
Leggett, Esq., former ©ditor of "The Critic," a gentleman highly ^stinguMied for hit 
literary attainments : 

•* A handsome copy of this very popular collection of melodies i« lying on our tahla. 
It difliBrs firom song books generally, as much In the (a^te and judgment which have 
been displayed in the selection, as in th» neat style of iu typography and binding. — 
There is scarcely a song, old or new, admired for any of the quafitieji which constitute 
• go«l one, whether for harmony of expression, spirit or tondcmeiw of the thoughts, 
ap^MMitanesi of imagery, and iTlustradon or smartness of pqint, th^ is not to be found in 
this little votame. Brides the numenHis productions of the masher spirits of the old 
world, it contains many sweet effusioBa from cis-atlantic poets ; and, indeed, some of 
these * native wood ncas wild,' to use the etprei»ion of the baid of pafadiM, are well 
entitled to a place even iji ft work which contains the melodious nnmbex* of Campbell, 
Moore, and ByroQ. In this last edidon of the Southern and Western Soagtter, the 
editor has availed himself of the entargemenl of the aize of the volume, to introdvce 
the admired songs of the distinguished vocaUsts, Mrs. Knight, Miss Kelly, the Miss 
Gillinghaina, Miss Clara Fisher, Miss Rock, and others. The extensive and rapid sale 
which the preriooo editions of this Songster met with, has rendered its diarwter ao «rell 
knowft, that it cm aearcelj roquiia coBuaandalkms ; bat if any of our leaders are in 
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wane of an cKteiMnv, jndidooi, and neat coHectton of Melodies, we can eheerftlly le- 
c — men d the Tolume before ua, aa eombining all thon qaalitfcs.** 

SAY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. A Treatise on Political 
Raoftomy, or the Production, Diatributkm, and Coniumption of Wealth. Bj Jean 
Bapliale Say. Fifth American edition, with Additional Notea, by C» C. Biddk^ Esq., 
Ib 1 vol. 8vo, , 

The editor of die North American ReTiew, speaking of 8^, obaenrea, that ** he la 
the moat popular, and perhaps the most able writer on Political Economy, sincstihe time 
of Smith." 

The distingnished biographer of the author in noticing this work obserres, ** Happ&y 
for actenee he commenced that study which forms the bads of his admirable treatise on 
PpUtieat fconssijf, a work which not only improved under his han<f with arcry aucces- 
mre oditioD, but has been translated into most of tfie European languages." 

This worii has been introduced as a text book into the principal UniTeraitiea and Col- 
leges of our country, as well as in Europe. 

It would be beneficial to our country if all those who sq^ aspiring to office, wera re- 
quired by their oonstitttenta to be conversant with the pages of Say. 

RUSH ON THE MIND. New fine edition. 1 volume, 8fo 

Tlua wofk is valuable and highly interesting for intelUgeot readers of ereiy profoaaion : 
it is lupl e to with corkma and acute remarks, both medical and metaphysical, and de- 
aer aaa particukr praise for the teraeneas of its diction. 

RUSH ON THE HUMAN VOICE. Embracing its Physiolo 
£eal History, togefter with a System of Principles, by which criticism in the art of 
Kfoeotion may be rendered intelligible, and instruction definite and comprehensive. To 
which IS added, a brief Analysis df Song and Recttatira ; aeoond edition, with additiotta. 
By James Rush, M. D. 

A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, which are in daily use : taken firom the Latin, French, Greek, Spaniih, and 
Italian languages ; togetb«' with a copious collectloa of Law maxims and Law terms ; 
tr anal a tNl mto Enghsfa, with iUui^TAtiona, historical and idiomatic. Sixth American edi- 
tien, cofTCcted with additiona. 1 toL ISmo. 

In preparing this Sixth edition for the press, care has been taken to give the work a 
thorough revision, to correct some ecrors which had before escaped notice, and to insert 
many additional Quotations, Law maxims ami Law terma. In this state it is oflered to 
the pohlic in the stereotype form. This little work should find its way into every Fa^ 
only Library. • 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY? in which the Ele- 

mants of that Science are fomiliariy explained and ilkMrated by Experiments and En* 
grvrings oo wood. From the bat London edition. In which all the lato Discoveries 
and ImprovemenlB are brought up to the pieaant time, by Dr. Thomas P. Jones, 

All psaoeptors who have a sincere desire to impait a oorrect knowledge of this im- 
portant science lo their papil% wiU please examine the present edition, as the correction 
of all the errors in the body of the work renders it very valuable. 

Tho oauMBt Praftssor Bigelow, of Harvard Univarrity, in noticing this work ob- 
osrvaa, «* I am aatiafied that it contains the fundamental principles and truthsof that 
Soenea, expieaaed in a dear, intdligible, and interesting manner. The high chamdtor 
of the anihor, as a lecturer, and as a man of adenoe, wiil» I doubt not, secure for the 
work the good opinion of tho-pufalic, and cause its extensive adoption among Semina- 



Tha learned Profosaor Siliman observes, that Ibis edition is doddcdly more valuable 
**c55iIviSSaTIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; in 



which Iha ElMientaof that Scienoe are IkmiHarly eiplained. lUastrated with platea. 

By the author of «« Conversatioiia on Ch«mist7,'' dec Wi* considenhto addUiona, 
and hnovenMOta in th« body of tho vrorii: appropriala QuertiooB, and a 
By Dr. Tbaoms P. J o n es. _ 

wsthm of alLlbs anvraitt dia body of the work, tvnders thisediti^^y 

va h M l ls; and ai who wabratmdthe aniject, un ip irl i r tt snperi« to aay »>har in c^ 
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1 Seneca 's morai <? »„ /. . — 

Ued..Di^^„„a„XfuW~f^^^^^ to Which, i. 

I A new fine edition, in 1 vol. I8mo. ^"^ ^ ®" *'*««* l''E*««e, Km. 

-.^i^Ke^rii^i^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,Oce,mto,with their M»aral emraW kL,«5„„ ' f"J!'*' ^^ A«e^ Amerio^^ 
l«ion., cArrected to the prc.mlt.Cf!' .» j *^"''.' ^''^^ territories «nd oSoTSL^ 

•duetiv. of «tiAcUo?;ndJ2Sw' ^"' W«ci««ed. nor iu ^HiJSV^ 

>f thoBriUrii pulpit •.thlT-^.w^'* •***■»• ••Vuinted^rithJrlr^*'^'^'"''- 
, Should HU. S. »^t JS'^:f" «» •^•«' »<»ti^ '*"*»'•» «««y «n.«»ent, 
inJIar chw«.ter. ' '^ ''"• •ne<w«gcni«H, it will |„ weoeefcd by oth«. 



'>^«prtir»,S»ol«.8vo, 

««oj.'.Wo,k^4,„, 
fer and Guudian, I y^ 

Si^!57i.::;j^"^'U«>''»-^ 

;re« Drtrt«»iB tho OkiBtentioB. 
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The Yomif MoUier, IteuK 

Tks BivTO, by Cooper. 

Tbe Pioneer, bj do. 

MM <m Wateb-makiiig, Sto. 

Colifidfe's Friend. 

Hairs Sketchce of the Weet 

Meriner'e Library. 1 toL 8to. 

Fmhm and Hymns for the Episcopal 

Cbofdi, ▼arious sixes. 
The SpecAater, IS toIs. 
LUe of Talleyrand. 
lira. RoysTs Works. 
Lowth*a baiah, I toL 8vo. 
MObr's J^eCleie to Presbyterians. 
Tooof Cadet 
Hadibris, Iftnob 
TheSaiferBor. 
The Ule of Girvd. 
PuMJana*! NapoleoA. 

Cenmon Place Book of Romaatk Tales. 
TKe Teacher's Gnida. 

Godnan*s Rambles of a NatoraHst 

Encydopedia Anscicana, 13 vols. 

Fbcter OQ Sofsr Cane. 

Ldaad oo Reirelatton, S vols. 

GcmhTs Political Economy. 

Watson's Body of DiTioity. 

Mn. TioOope's Bdgium. 

Ma^knight on the Epistles. 

9kK MflAths IB a Hooaa of Oon^ctioa. 

IfiDcr's HymiM. 

Tmigold on Rail-roads. 

Earls on do. do. 

i> ^ii< i fag % l di4 Mcfton. 

Utmoir of F.K SpUing^ ISmo. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



MoAS tluB six yean ago I offered the mtnuscript of the fol- 
lowing work to the then principal bookseller of this city. En- 
gagementa which promiaed to be more lucrative obliged him to 
decline the poblicatioo* The result haa ahown, that with hia 
inatmnaeiitalitiea of trade he might have made a profitable sale 
of it; eq>ecially as, with my motivea in authorship, I would 
have freely given the whole right of the edition to him. I 
Bude no aecond ofier of the manuacript to any other; for as it 
had been rejected by. the foremoat publishing patron of Ame- 
rican worka, I deprecated the influence of his example against 
St. Thus the firat step of my authorship was unfortunate; 
and aa in these daya of anxious benevolence, a very few mis* 
fortanea are sure to bring down contempt, — to aave further ill 
hick, I printed it myaelf : and aubaequently found an indivi- 
dual not unwilling to interest himaelf in disposing of it 

1 reflMmber one of the objectiona to publishing the < Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice* was — < its not being mifed io 
ihia caunirjf.^ I know well that the higher viewa of science 
end laele, and all originality in an individual, aa being the 
■yntmuna of a minority, where nothing is undertaken but 
thnw^ numbers and linked opinionsy — are conaidered aa con- 
B 
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traiy to the popular spirit of our institutions: yet upon this 
rery belief I offered that work to the public; hoping by the 
diffusion of its principles, in due season to suit the country to 
it; and thus instead of being a present time server, on full but ' 
precarious wages, to endeavour to be the unhired server of an 
enlightened and grateful futurity. 

With here and there an exception, the scoffers at this work 
have been those eternal enemies of improvement, — the Place- 
men of Learning. Supposing however that, through the influ- 
ence of knowledge made light and popular and cheap, the arts 
are not now so far downward as to create despair of any sue- . 
cessful efforts by a new one, before their intire decay and fu- 
ture revival, — I would say to many of those who hold the places 
and draw the profits of science, that if they will but continue 
to sheathe their opposition in their feigned contempt, the first 
humble apostles of this work may, by a gradual rise to those 
places and profits, see their own enlarged designs of instruction, 
in the course of half a century completed. 

There are now several teachers and numerous friends of the 
system throughout the United States. Dr. Barber, an English 
physician, who had devoted himself to the study of elocution, 
and who came to Philadelphia about the period of the publioa- 
tion of the * Philosophy of the human voice,' was the first 
to adopt its principles, and to defend them against the double 
operations of doubt and sneer, by an explanatory and illustra- 
tive course of lectures. Yale College, at New Haven, was ear- 
ly favorable to the system. But the University of Cam- 
bridge, by the appointment of Dr. Barber to its department of 
Elocution, was thtj first chartered institution of science that 
gave an influential and responsible approbation of the work. 

This work furnishes, upon analysis, a system of principles 
for an art that heretofore has been way wardly directed by in- 
dividual instinct or caprice: all tberefbre who design ta tescb 
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the art of reading must aooner or later adopt it Will the in- 
fluential instructors of Philadelphia be the last?' If this city 
were not the place of my birth and residence^ 1 would take 
upon me to answer — No. 

The objections first made to * the Philosophy of the human 
Toice' were against its utility; now the cry among the learned 
is, that ii is too difficult. Too difficult! Why, all new 
things are difficult; and if the scholastic pretender knows not 
this, let the annals of the trades instruct him. Just one cen- 
tury has elapsed since that common material of furniture-^- 
mahogany, was first known in England. It is recorded that 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician of that period, had a 
brother, a West India captain, who took over to London some 
planks of this wood, as ballast The Doctor was then building 
a house; and his brother thought they might be of service to 
bim. But the carpenters finding the wood too hard for their 
ioolSf it was laid aside for a time as useless. Soon after a can- 
dle-box being wanted in his family. Dr. Gibbons requested 
his cabinet maker to use some of this plank which laid in his 
garden. The cabinet maker also dbmplained that it was too 
hard* The Doctor told him he must get stronger tools. 
When however, by successful means, the box was made, the 
Doctor ordered a bureau of the same material; the colour and 
polish of which were so remarkable, that he invited all his 
friends to view it Among them was the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, who being struck with its beauty, obtained some of 
the wood: of which a like piece of furniture was immediately 
made for Her Grace. Under this infitience the (ame of ma- 
hogany was at once established; its manufacture was then 
found to be in nowise difficult; and its employment for both 
ose and ornament has since become universal. 

The master-builders of science, literature and eloquence, de- 
clared < the Philosophy of the bumaa voice' to be /oo hard 
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for their studious energies; and threw it Mide as useless. 
Bot a few humble cabinet makers of learning having, some 
how or other, got stronger tools, hare already made the box; 
are under way with the bureau; and are only waiting for the 
authoritative influence of some leader of oratorical CashioD, — to 
produce a general belief in the simple truism that-— iv 

WISH TO READ WELL, WS MUST FltffT LlJABlT HOW. 

Philadelphia, June 26, 1833. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



Tmm antlyfis cf the humati Toice, contained in the follow- 
ing estty, waa undertaken aome yeara ago, excloaiyely aa a 
aubjeet oC (Ay aiological inquiry. Upon the diacovery of aome 
eaaential functiona of qieeeb, 1 waa induced to puraue the 
inTeatigption; and aobaiMiuently to attempt a methodical de- 
aeription of all the yocal phenomena, with a view to bring the 
aolijeet within the limita of acienoe, end thereby to aaaiat the 
parpoaea of oratorical inatructioo. 

By every achenie of the cyclopaedia, the deacription of the 
voiee ia claaaed among the dutiea of the phyaiologiat; yet he 
baa atran^y neglected hia part, by borrowing the amall aub* 
atanee of hia knowledge from the (andea of rhetoriciana, and 
the dull authority of grammariana. It ia time at laat for phy- 
aie l ogy, of right and aerioualy, to take up ita taak. 

In entering on thta inquiry, I determined to avoid an ex- 
preaa relerenee to the productiona of former writera, until the 
ialueooe of nature over the ear ahould be ao fur eatabliahed, as 
to obviate the danger of adopting unqueationed errora, which 
the atroogest efibrt of independence often finda it ao difficult to 
avoid. Even a faint recollection of achool inatniction waa not 
without ita forbidding interference, with my irat endeavour 
to diaeover, By the ear alone, the hidden proceaaea of iqpeech. 

After obtainog ao outline of the work of nature in the voice, 
auffioie»t to enable me to avail myaelf of the uaeful trutha of 
other obaervara, and to guard agaioat their miatakea, I oon« 
Mhed all aooeaaible treatiaei on the aebleet, particolariy the 
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European compilations of the day, the authors of which have 
opportunities for selection, not enjoyed in this country. Find* 
ing, on comparison, that the following history of the voice re- 
presents its nature more extensively and definitely than any 
known system, I am induced to otter it to the public. Many 
errors may be found in it; but if the leading points of analysis, 
and the general method be not a copy from nature, and do not 
prompt others to carry the subject into practical detail, I shall 
forever regret the publication. 

It becomes me, however, to remark, that as this work has 
not been made up from the quoted, or controverted, or accom- 
modated opinions of authors, I shall totally disregard any de- 
cision upon its merits, which is not made by a scrutinizing 
comparison with nature herselC 

The art of speaking well, has, in most civilized countries, 
been a cherished mark of distinction between the elevated and 
the humble conditions of life, and has been immediately con- 
nected with some of the greater labours of ambition and taste. 
It may therefore appear extraordinary, that the world, with 
all its works of philosophy, should have been satisfied with an 
instinctive exercise of the art, and with occasional examples of 
its perfection, without an endeavour to found an analytic sys- 
tem of instruction, productive of more multiplied instances of 
success. Due reflection, however, will convince us, that even 
this extended purpose of the art of speaking, has been one of 
the causes of neglect. It has been a popular art ; and works for 
popularity are too often the works of mediocrity. The ma- 
jority of the bar, the senate, the pulpit, and the stage, depre- 
cate the trouble of improvement: and the satisfaction of the 
general ear is, in no less a degree, encouraging to the faults of 
the voice, than the approving judgment of the million is sub- 
versive of the rigid discipline of the mind. 

Physiologists have described, and classed the organic posi<> 
tions by which the alphabetic elements are produced. This 
has been done by the rule, and with the success of philosophy. 
Other attempts have not been so satisfactory. In treating the 
subject of Intonation, that is, the movement of the voice in 
regard to its pitch, they have not accurately measured, by 
some known or invented scale, the modes and degrees of such 
movements; and thus furnished a real detail of the economy of 
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speech. Bat they have endeavoared to determine whether 
the organs of the voice partake of the nature of a wind or string- 
ed instrument — how the falsette is made — and whether acute- 
ness and gravity are formed by variations in the dimensions of 
the glottis, or in the tension of its chords. After removing the 
organs from men and other animals, they have produced some- 
thing like their living voices by blowing through them. They 
have inspected the cartilage and muscles of the larynx^ with 
the purpose to discover thereby the immediate cause of intona- 
tion, when they were ignorant of thavery forms of that into- 
nation. In short, they have tried to see sound, and to touch 
it with the dissecting knife — and all this, without reaching any 
positive conclusion, or describing more of the audible effects 
of the anatomical structure, than was known two thousand 
years ago. 

Instead of listening to the forms of vocal sound, and record- 
ing them, physiologists, from the time of Galen to the present, 
have done little more than repeat the common-places of remark 
and argument^ with that variety only which mere capricious 
changes in arrangement produce* 

The Greek and Roman rhetoricians, and writers on music, 
have recorded their knowledge of the functions of the voice. 
They distinguished its different qualities by such terms as hard, 
smooth, sharp, clear, hoarse, full, slender, flowing, flexible, 
shrill, and austere. They knew the time of the voice, and 
bad a view to its quantities in pronunciation. l*hey g^ve to 
k>tKl and soft, appropriate places in speech. They perceived 
the existence of pitch, or variation of high and low: and noted 
further, that the rise and fall in speaking are made by a con- 
creie or continuous slide of the voice. This concrete sound, 
was, by them, contra-distinguished from the change of pitch 
produced on musical instruments; which consists in a rise or 
bll toother places of pitch, without the continuous junction of 
the slide. This was called discrete sound. 

The ancients however show no acquaintance with the subdi- 
visions, definite degrees, and particular applications of these 
general affections, for the discriminative purposes of oratorical 
tiae: and if we may judge, from an attempt by Dionysius of 
Halicamassua to point out the difference between singing and 
speech^ and Crom som* other descriptions9 totally irreconeilei* 
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ble with any of the present modes of intonation, wa musl be- 
lieye that they made only a limited analysis of the yoice; that 
the cultivation of the art of speaking was conducted altogether 
by imitation; and that the means of improvement were BOt 
reduced to any precise or available directions of art 

No one can read the discourse on the management of the 
Toiccy in Quinctilian's elaborate chapter on action, without 
allowing to the ancients a power of perceiving the beauties and 
blemishes of speech. Yet among so many indications of their 
practical familiarity with the art, we find no dear deacriptioa 
of its elements, nor any definite instruction* The abundai^ 
detail throughout his work, which more than once suggests an 
apology for its minuteness, precludes the supposition that he 
diesignedly omitted to describe any well known means, by 
which the various modes of the voice might be represented 
with useful precision. 

It is believed that the ancient rhetorieiaiifl designated the 
pitch of vocal sounds by the term Accent* They made three 
kinds of accents, the acute, the grave, and the circumflex; 
signifying, severally, the rise, fall, and turn of the voice. The 
existence, in Greek manuscripts, of certain marks, which how- 
ever were not applied till about the seventh century, aflbrded 
the only data, for modern inquiry into the nature of Greek in- 
tonation, and created a learned dispute, which has been con- 
tinued without one satisfiietory result, from the time of the 
Younger Vossius, to the recent days of Foster and Gaily. 

If Greek scholars had employed other means than contests 
with each other, for ascertaining the purpose of accentual 
marks, it would long ago have been determined whether they 
direct to any practical knowledge of Greek utterance, or are 
merely a subject for useless contention. If the tongue had been 
once consulted on this point, these symbols, even with the 
certainty of their alleged use, would have been rejected as 
vague and meagre representations of the rich and measurable 
variety of the voice. 

The disputants found that degree of obscurity in the ancient 
records on accent, which encourages the profitless labours, and 
alternate triumphs of party; which subjects opinion to all the 
chicanery of aectarian argument, and shuts out the conclusive 
inquiries of independent ebservatioo. la the full wpirii of the 
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old dialectic trt, they ^discoarsed about truth tmtil they for- 
got to diflcorer it:' and whilst they exhibit a distressing waste 
of time and thought and temper, by seeking in the obscurity 
of unfiniriied records, that light which would readily have ari- 
sen on their observation, they hold out to the future historians 
of literature,, a temptation towards the sarcastic inquiry, whe- 
ther the writers on Greek and Roman accent were endowed 
with the powers of hearing and pronunciation. 

Since the decline or limitation of classic authority, modem 
inquirers, by listening to the sounds of their own language^ 
have at last undertaken to discover other elemental functions 
of the voice, than those represented by accentual mavks. 

The works of Steele, Sheridan and Walker, have ma)|e large 
contributions to the long neglected and still craving condition 
of our tongue. 

Mr. Joshua Steele published, at London, in the year seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-five, * An essay towards establish- 
ing the melody and measure of speech, to be expressed and 
perpetuated, by peculiar symbols.' The design of this essay 
was suggested by some remarks on the nature of speech, made 
by Lord Monboddo, in his < Origin and progress of language;' 
and was executed, in part, as an argumentative correspondence 
between this Author and Mr. Steele. 

Future times may smile at some of the effects of classical pur- 
suits, if they should ever know that a free inquirer had consi- 
derable difficulty, in convincing a scholar, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, that the English language has those quali- 
ties of accent and quantity, whidi were supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to the Greek and Latin: for this was one of the ob- 
jects in the controversy. Mr. Steele has therefore given a no- 
tation of the time of the voice: and in showing that the same 
eoncrete intonation which belonged to syllables of the Greek 
l^gu^g^ i' necessarily heard on those of his own, has en- 
deavoured, but unsuccessfully, to describe its specific applica- 
tion and range. The principal design of his work is, to set 
forth a system of rythmic notation, by which the accidents of 
emphasis and pause may be represented to a pupil; and the 
habit of attention fixed on these great points in the art of reading. 

Mr. Steele seems to have possessed nicety of ear ; a know- 
ledge of the science and practice of music; and an originality of 
C 
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mind, created by observation and reflection: powers sufficient 
to have inTOStigated successfully the nature of speech. 

Had he pursued truth by observation instead of controversy; 
had he not suffered the harmless respect of a verbal decorum 
towards the opinions of others^ to exert a secret weight of au- 
thority; had he not looked back to the ancients, and the^dark 
confusion of their commentators, but kept his undeviating ear 
on nature, she would at at last have led him up to light. 

Mr. Sheridan is well known by his accurate and systematic ' 
investigation of the art of reading: and though he improved 
both the detail and method of his subject, in the departments 
of pronunciation, emphasis, and pause, he made no analysis of 
intonation. A regretted omission! The more so, from the 
eertainty, that if this topic had seriously invited his attention, 
his genius and industry would have shed much light of expla- 
nation upon it 

Mr. Walker, who, by his rhetorical and philological labours, 
has contributed largely to the improvement of the English 
languagCf exhibits in more than one place of his works, that 
the varieties of intonation were studiously examined by him: 
indeed, he reiterates his claims to originality on this subject 
Mr. Walker may have been the first to endeavour to apply the 
conjectural system of accents to a modem language: but he has 
scarcely gone beyond the analysis on which the ancient doc- 
trine of inflection was founded. The Greek writers on music, 
bad a discriminative knowledge of the rise, fall, and circumflex 
turn of speech. Aristoxenus the philosopher, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, discovered or first described that peculiar rise and fall of 
sound by a concrete or continuous progression, which distin- 
guishes the vocal slide, from the skipping or discrete transition 
on musical instruments. 

Mr. Walker does triumphantly daim the discovery of the 
inverted circumflex accent, or the downward-and-upward con- 
tinued movement Yet, if it is correctly inferred from the 
dates of publication, and from Mr. Walker's rather derisive 
allusion to Mr. Steele's essay, that the latter author preceded 
him, he might have found, in Mr. Steele's gravo^acute accent, 
proof of the real existence of his newly found function of the 
voice. 

Mr. Walker was a celebrated elocutionist, and may have 
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known well how to manage his intonation; but in hia attempt 
to delineate its degrees, he is even less definite than Mr. Steele. 
His insinuation that music and speech, each being but varying 
aflfeetioos of sonnd, should not be illustrated by some analo- 
gous notation, and his erroneous diagrams of the progress of 
pitch, are instances of a want of reflection and of obtoseness of 
ear, which would be quite reprehensible in any one, who, with- 
out eompulsion, should undertake to investigate the relation- 
ships of sound. 

1 have thus summed up the sources, and noted the degree of 
our knowledge of the vocal functions. There exists a copious 
detail in the branches of articulation, emphasis, accent, (in it<< 
significatioo of stress) and pause. On the other hand, the ana* 
lysis of intonation has not been carried much beyond the re- 
corded knowledge of the ancients. Greek and Roman writers 
tell us, of the acute, grave, and circumflex movements; and 
Ihese^ with the newly described inverted-circumflex, have, at 
a recent date, first been formally regarded, in the art of speak- 
ing the Eo^ish language. 

These four general heads of intonation are truly drawn firom 
nature: yet, with their present indefinite meaning, they are 
oseleM £or practical instruction, and are no less imperfectly 
expressive of the measurable modifications of speech, than the 
torn cardinal terms of the compass are descriptive of all the 
potntSy distances, and contents of space. 

The discovery of the above mentioned distinctions in into- 
Mtioii, which must indeed form the outline of all nicer discri- 
minations, was the result of philosophical inquiry. A much 
more abundant, but not more precise nomenclature has been 
derived from criticism. The following phrases «re extracted 
from a description of Mr. 0«Tick's manner of reading the 
ehureh service, and have an especial reference to the intona- 
tion of his voice. — < Even tenor of smooth regular delivery' — 
'Fervent tone' — <Sincmty of devotional expression' — < Re- 
pentant tone' — ^Reverential tone* — < Evenness of voice* — 
' Tone of solemn dignity'—^ Of supplication'— < Of soirow and 
eootrition.' 

Those who know what constitutes the accuracy of terms, 
must confess that tbese^ and similar attempts to name the signs 
of expfeasioD, have no more claims to the title of dear elemen- 
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tal description, than belongs to the rambling signification of 
vulgar nomenclature. We are not aware that no describable 
perceptions are associated with these phrases, until required 
to illustrate them by some definite discrimination of vocal 
sounds. < Grandeur of feeling,' says a writer, < should be ex- 
pressed with pomp and magnificence of tone;' and we may 
presume, that if he had been asked how pomp and magnificence 
of feeling should be expressed, he would have said, by gran- 
deur of tone. These are words, not explanations. Nor can 
any weight of authority give them the power of description: 
since the terms ^sorrowful expression,' and < tone of solemn 
dignity' in the precepts of an accomplished Elocutionist, have 
no more precision of meaning, as to pitch, time, and force of 
sound, than those of < fine turned cadence,' and * chaste modu- 
lation,' in the idle criticism of a daily gazette. 

All arts and sciences appear under two diflferent conditions. 
They may be seen through the medium of terms of vague sig- 
nification, adapted to the limited knowledge and feeble senses 
of the ignorant, in every caste of society. Those who view 
them under this condition, in vainly pretending to discrimi- 
nate, express nothing but their approbation. In the other 
light, they are shown in definite delineation, by a language of 
unchangeable meaning; and independently of the perversions, 
which slender ability, natural temper, or momentary humour 
may create. He who thus views an art, in expressing his ap- 
probation, always discriminates. 

Some branches of the art of speaking, are, even at this late 
period, scarcely removed from the first of these conditions. 
We might say, this is strange, if the causes were not so mani- 
fest The specific constituents of intonation and force and 
time, have never been described: and the mind has conse- 
quently wanted that fine stimulus to attention, which abundant 
and definite terms always afibrd. The fulness of the nomen- 
clature of an art is always directly proportional to the degree 
of its improvement; and the precision of its terms is generally 
the index of its perfection. The few and indeterminate desig- 
nations of the modes of sound in Reading, compared with their 
number and accuracy in Music, imply the different degree of 
success with which each has been cultivated. The inquirers 
into tbe nature of speech, have given up their judgments to 
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luthority, and their pens to quotation. The muaician has de- 
TOted his ear to observation, and his labour to the trial of its 
truth. The words, quick, slow, long, short, loud, soft, rise, 
fall and turn, include nearly all the analytic terms of the art. 
How bjT they fall short of an enumeration of all the functions 
of the Toice, and how fairly I have represented the present 
condition of our knowledge, shall be determined by an age to 
come, when the ear will have made deliberate examination. 

A conviction of the imperfect state of our knowledge in 
some of the branches of the art of speaking, first sugg^ted the 
design of the ensuing investigation of them: whilst a hope to 
influence others to assist in the completion of a desirable mea- 
surement and method of the voice, produces the present pub- 
lication. If I have failed to furnish a plan for the future es- 
tablishment of the principles of intonation and time and force, 
I most still desire to believe, without controversy, in the at- 
tainable nature, and practical benefits of such a work. 

I can not withhold from this place, a few very general re- 
marks on the importance of fixed principles in the arts; not only 
because these principles are the true sources of the intellectual 
enjoyment which the arts afibrd, but because they are the most 
e&ctive means for their improvement And although the en- 
tire want of such principles, for the government of intonation, 
has unnecessarily led to the belief that they can not be insti- 
tuted, still 1 hope to show, in the following essay, that they 
are not only as essential, but likewise as attainable in Elocu- 
tioD, as in any other art which employs the judgment, and in- 
terests the imagination. 

Those persons who receive the highest enjoyment from the 
works of art, know well, that its fulness and durability are de- 
rived from the wide and vivid discernment, which is acquired 
by a disciplined reflection on those principles of taste that di- 
rected their production. The knowledge of these principles 
gives power to the artist, and delight to him who contemplates 
the work. It is not the form, or color, or sound, which mere- 
ly passes into the eye or ear, that constitutes an enlightened 
perception of the objects of the fine arts. Delicate organization 
is, indeed, essential to this perception : but it is the activity of 
the senses or the mind in the work of comparison, together 
with the application of pre-established rules, which forms the 
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liberal pleasure of taste. And if there is yet to be discovered 
some surpassing efScacy of art, it can never be attained, except 
through the influence of sure and multiplied principles. 

Besides the means of advancement, which systematic prin- 
ciples afford an art, their powers are operative after a tempo- 
rary decline, or total loss of its practice. They work a speedy 
restoration when the influence of evil example has passed away, 
or a tradition of former excellence has produced a desire for its 
revival. The definite description of elementary constituents 
and the statement of the rule of their use, are particularly ne- 
cessary in the art of speaking well; since its exercise leaves no 
durable effect The works of art, unaccompanied by the his- 
tory of their production and uses, are often as deep an enigma, 
as the works of nature: and a long course of observation is in 
each case equally required, to note and class their phenomena, 
and to discover their efficient and final causes. 

Although the ancients have left us abundant eulogistic anec- 
dotes of' the art of Painting, they have been almost silent in 
relation to its higher principles: and the want of these, even 
with the benefits of patronage, was one cause of the delay of 
at least two centuries, in the gradual progress to its complete 
restoration, in modem Europe. Stories of the graces and 
possible powers of ancient art were revolved in the minds of 
the image-makers of Italy, and of the decorators of cloisters, 
like the problems of the mechanical wonders of Archimedes, 
which were not to be solved by record or tradition. 

Ancient architecture has, by the fragments of its ruins, been 
revived in modern days, to that degree which belongs to the 
dull precision of measurement: and in this view, may have all 
the accuracy of a copy. Delicate observation, aided by a re- 
fined taste in other arts is yet to be employed, in order to re- 
trieve the knowledge of those principles which must have di- 
rected the varied excellence of the Greeks: but which Vitru- 
vius perhaps designedly omitted, whilst compiling a popular 
book for builders; and which Pausanias, in his hurried tour, 
forgot to set down, as the proper preface to his inventory of 
temples. 

If the old writers on munc had not transmitted some ac- 
count of the ancient scales, and their practical applications, 
the records of Choragic monuments, and the accounts of the 
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Odeum would hiye created in us, only a stupid wonder at tU 
the works of sound. The inventive mind of Ouido, instead of 
completing the modem scale^ might have only laid its founda- 
tion, by fixing a stnf^e chord across a shell, and the finished 
system of nuxiem harmony might now have been but just be- 
gun. 

The following essay exhibits an attempt to delineate the va- 
rying modes of speech, with that precise analyms which may 
fender criticism instructive, and aflTord to future times, the 
means of comprehending its discriminations. 

The discussion of the subject of standard principles, in some 
of the arts, has always involved the question of their origin: 
and nature has generally been assumed as the source. 

There are two modes through which nature afibrds her 
governing rules in the arts. In one she sets as a prototjrpe for 
exact imitation, in those branches of art which profess to copy 
her actual details. In the other, which consists in adorning 
some one creation of art, by a selection from her scattered in- 
tegrals of beauty, the standard grows out of that congenial 
judgment and feeling, exhibited in strong similarity among 
persons of equal cultivation, which, if it does not declare con- 
formity in taste to be the development of irreversible nature, 
at least afibrds education effectual means to personate her. 

The uses of the voice have not yet been brought to the rule 
of either of these conditions. Nature, or what we call nature 
in this case — unenlightened humanity, cannot be imitated en- 
tirely in her own aggregates; since she never furnishes a sin- 
1^ instance worthy to be copied: and from the want of a full 
knowledge and definite nomenclature of the elements of speech, 
there has never been that clear perception of the causes of beau- 
ty and deformity, which would warrant the construction of a 
system upon the more artificial mode of selection. The high- 
est achievements in statuary, painting, and the landscape, con- 
sist of those ideal forms and compositions, which are perhaps 
never found purely associated in nature, but which, in the esti- 
mation of taste, fiir surpass her individual productions. 

In the following essay, the reader will find an analysis of 
the human voice, which will enable an Elocutionist of any 
nation, to reduce to established form, the best modes of q^eech 
in his language. He will also find the outline of a system of 
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prineiples that I have ventured to propofle, upon a minrey of 
those excellencies of utterance, which are accommodated to 
the temper and habits of the English ear; and which, in analo> 
gy with the above named arts, may be called the Ideal Beau^ 
of speech. 

I am well aware, that in this undertaking, I oppose a vulg^ 
error. The minute distinctions, the perpetual variations, and 
the rapid course of utterance are considered as invincible ob- 
stacles to the palpable representation of the principles of the 
speaking voice. This objection will be hereafter answered, 
otherwise than by verbal argument I would now only ask, 
if there is no o{q)ortunaty to count the radii of a wheel but in the 
race ; or to number and describe the individuals of a herd, ex- 
cept in the promiscuous mingling of their flight Music, with 
its infinitude of details, would still have been a mystery, if the 
doctrine of its intervals and time, and the modes of their con- 
struction could have been caught, only from the multiplied 
combinations and rapid execution of the orchestra. The accu- 
racy of mathematical calculation, joined with the sober patience 
of die ear over the slow practice of its elements, has not had 
more success in disclosing the system of this beautiful and lu- 
minous science, than a similar watchfulness over the deliberate 
movements of speech, will afford for the facilities of instruc- 
tion, and the conscious use of its acquisitions. If there is any 
scope in the works of nature, or any foredoomed efficiency of 
means to complete the circle of her designs, we shall find, on 
the development of the scheme of speech, those unalterable 
rules, within the pale of which the voice should be variously 
exercised, in order to give light to the understanding, and 
pleasure to the ear. 

The accurate sciences and the fine arts, with great inadver- 
tence to the pretensions of each, have been set in opposition to 
each other, by wider antithesis, than is justified on near ex- 
amination. The careless argument asserts that taste is a vari- 
able feeling, and has no rule of beauty, in the uses of form, 
color and sound. If the general agreement among men of equal 
education in the zriSf approximates towards the meaning of a 
standard, there is not full reason for the contrariety, decreed 
to these departments of knowledge* Who does not know that 
particular excellences of the painter, poet, architect, orator. 
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statuftry, composer JandwEape improver aod actor, Jiave reached 
the spring of congenial percejltiony in those who reflect upon 
their works, and drawn therefrom an everduring appi^bation. 

Though future times will probably break down Ifie mis- 
ehieyous dislKictiony which assigns a difij^rent kind of logic to 
diflEnrent departments of knowledge; and will subject all nature 
and art equally to the simple and sufficient process of observa- 
tion and classification: still it may well seem to the present age, 
that between the perception of beauty in the arts, and of the 
accidents of mathematical quaMlity, there is little similarity. 
But I "am aware of no otb^r reason for the acknowledged cer« 
tainty of the relationship! of magnitude and number, tbgn the 
general consent of thos^ who inquire into them. .We agree 
upon them, because we all use the same rigid rule of observa- 
tton, (pall it r^ipsoning here if you will ;) and because we can 
emfrrace and contemplate all the premises which are involved 
uTa conclusion. ^ I| is trifling to urge, that the* properties of a 
conior section would still exist as truths, though they might 
never be demonstrated. Truth is a term invented for the uses 
of a percipient being) and the question before us is of know- 
ledge, not of notions. Otherwise we might, with like proof 
of an eternal riile of taste, assert that the proportions of a 
Greek column existed unhewn and unseen in the quarry; — 
like that conceit of oM, which declared that the Venus of Gni- 
doB was not the work of PraJtiteles; since nature herself had 
concreted the boundary surfiR^e of itsbeauty : the artist having 
only produced the fragments of his chisel, and the dust of his 
file. I speak here against an unlimHed assertion of the varia- 
bleness of the principles of taste, and the apathy eviqced by a 
neglect to discover or establish them; not of an equality in 
precision between th^m and t,he truths of the exact sciences. 

If I have rightly considered the disputed subject of taste, its 
controversies consist of the diflerences of the ignorant with ar- 
tists, and with one another; and rarely of the variance of edu- 
cated and intelligent artists among themselves. If the latter 
latl ifl setting their authority, or in extending the benefits of 
their principles over the presumptuous part of the multitude, it 
does not prove that a standard may not belong to the arts, or 
that artists do not enjoy the delightful efiects of it; but that 
there is m<n« assuming vanity in the world than fellowship in 
D 
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knowledge. Silence or modest inquiry is the duty of the ig« 
norant; and where neither is performed^ nature seems, in their 
cases, to have departed from her plan in animal creation, by 
not withholding from them the litigious faculty of speech. 

These differences can not, of themselves, call in question the 
authority of principles in the arts. Most of the phenomena of 
cause and effect, in Natural Philosophy, are as obvious as proofs 
of the properties of curves, by the most exact calculus. Still 
pretenders, in every condition of life, are constantly trespass- 
ing within the bounds of this science, by the absurdity of their 
reasodings with each other, on points of natural knowledge. 
Knaves exhibit their Perpetual Motions, and the whole host of 
learned and unlearned credulity can not change the influence 
of those principles, which at once determine the impossibility. 

There is a wholesome kind of conviction on the minds of 
fools, which forces them to confess their want of knowledge in 
mathematics, if they have not studied that science. But taste, 
say they, is natural, therefore every one should have his own. 
It is true, every one knows what will please himself, in his 
ignorance: but the wise only know what will please the intel- 
ligent, in their education. 

In thus advocating the necessity of precepts for the govern- 
ment of an art, I deprecate any inference that it is designed to 
fix an unalterable standard. Established principles should not 
be, as the barrier of a flood, which in protecting from inroad, 
rcstrictively prevents the opportunities of further conquest, 
but as the guide and escort of the arts, to acquisitions of wider 
glory. With the exception of the misused principle of variety, 
I can not name an art which has not been supported and ad- 
vanced by their adoption. The search after novelty, or variety 
by succession, as it may be called, has, through the restless de- 
signs of vanity, and the influence of unguarded patronage, 
ruined more arts than all the wasting efforts of barbarism and 
time. 

The high' accomplishments in Elocution are supposed to be, 
universally, the unacquired gifts of genius, and to consist of 
powers and * graces beyond the reach of art' So seem the 
plainest services of arithmetic to a savage : and so, to the slave, 
seem all the ways of music, which modem art has so accurately 
penned as to time and tune and momentary grace. Ignorance 
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knows* not what has been done ; indolence thinks nothing can 
be done ; and both uniting, borrow from the abused eloquence 
of poetry, an aphorism to justify supineness of inquiry. 

it has been said that a discovery of the full resources of the 
arts afford the means of debasement, or of perversion from 
their original purposes. This indeed has sometimes been the 
ease. By an extension of the powers of musical execution, in 
the voice and on instruments, this art is, through misused me- 
chanical skill, and the waywardness of undisceming patron- 
age, frequently exercised to the indifference or disgust of those, 
whose approbation would be durable ; and to the thoughtless 
satisfaction of those whom the caprice of ignorance may urge 
equally to support or to destroy. 

A All! knowledge of the principles and practice of an art, 
enables an industrious and ambitious votary to approach per- 
fiectioB ; whilst idle followers are contented with the defaults 
of im^tion. With most men the labour of the mind, equally 
with that of the body, ceases with the removal of its necessi- 
ty ; and the shameless dependance on the intellectual alms of 
others is not less comnuin, than the populous growth of pau- 
perism upon the increasing provisions of benevolence. The 
aobounded distributions of genius, prompt to excuses for indo- 
lence and to claim* for suceour, and the empire itself of the 
art, at last falls under the insurrection and anarchy of its former 
servile dependants. 

I am thus ready to admit that a full analysis of speech, to- 
getbor with the establishment of a system of principles in the 
art, will not always exempt it from abuse or ruin. But I can 
not therefore, refrain from recommending a mode of cultiva- 
tion, which roust ensure the highest satisfaction, whilst the art 
remains uncomipted, and which, by the record of its defini- 
tions and method, will afford the best means for any needed 
restoration. 

Perhaps I am not wrong in asserting that the art of speaking 
weD, does not consist of those accidents, which, by arbitrary 
use, are apt to lead to debasement Some of the fine arts may 
receive the addition of Ornament, properly so called ; which 
holding but a separable relationship to its subject or principal, 
\ taste to order the degree of its application, or its total 
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exclusion. The art of speaking is subject to no such condi- 
tions. The embodying of sense by sound, an^ the coloring 
of feeling by its expressive modes, are fixed in their amenity 
by the Unalterable \n4tintts of nature, or the satisfactory inci- 
sions of convention. All addition to the numbered signs of 
its language is redundancy, and alt^i^aced utterance is af- 
fectation. 

The following history of the voice is addressed especially 
to^ those who pursue science with attention and perseverance ; 
who prefer its useful accuracy to its ostentation ; who are satis- 
fied with the * few — but fit audieilb^ ;' — and who know, from 
their oyirn happy experience, that exactness of .knoVdedge is 
the bright felicity of intellect To inquirers of this character, 
I need not say that even the rapid flight of speech may 
be tnore easily followed, when the general 'principles o£ its 
movement are understood. The hesitation of the ear wU be 
prompted by the mind, and we shall more« readily 4iicem 
what is, by knowing what ought to be. 

After the preceding representation of our limited kno^edge 
of the fun^ons of the voiee, and upon the promises of a more 
extended and precise analysis, the reader must not be surprised 
to find, in the following essay, a new and copious nomencla- 
ture. When unnamed addition* .are made to thb system and 
detail of an art, terms must be invented for them ; and. even 
when its known phenomena are exhibitefl under varied rela- 
tionships, the purpoM of description is less perplexed by the 
novelty of terms, than by an attunpt to give another applica- 
tion or noMihing to former names. 

Many of the varieties of pitch having been accurately desig- 
nated and clearly arranged in music, I have freely transferred 
its applicable nomenclature to the description of speech : and 
whenever a language has been purposely framed, I have en- 
deavoured to make it, by direct or /netaphorical use, purely 
explanatory of the nature of the vocal functions. 

Although I luAFegone deeply into the philosophical analysis 
of speech, and have spared no pains or detail in illustrating 
whatever might, from its noveltgr otherwise be obscure ; I have 
not pretended to make specific application of the principles of 
intonation, to all the styles of the reading and speaking voice. 
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This iflBamption of the diacipline and practice of the habitual 
teaoher, is beyond my design. I have treated the subject in 
that genera] manner which is best suited to a limited command 
of time. The iiill development of an art must be the work of 
many, and of their lives. I have here given the result of the 
leisure of about three years, snatched from the daily duty of 
extensive professional occupation. If in discharging the du- 
ties of that professioui I have selected from its physiological 
department, a subject of inquiry which gives its ultimate ser- 
vices in another art, I have not therein forgotten that nature, 
who never is ungrateful to the eyes that watch her, has still 
her secrets in the human frame, yet to be told for the health 
or happiness of man : the future search after which, may not 
be without success, and will not be without the satisG&ction 
experienced in conducting these offered scrutinies of the tongue 
tfidear. 

The reception which may await the following work, can be 
of no important interest to me. By taking care to antedate 
the season of its rewards and punishments, I have already 
(bond them in the varied pleasure and perplexity of its accom- 
plishment I leave it therefore for the service of him who may 
in future desire to read the history of his voice. The system 
here exhibited will satisfy much of his curiosity: for I feel 
assured, by the result of the rigid mode of observation em- 
ployed throughout the inquiry, that if science should ever 
come to one consent on this point, it will not differ essentially 
from the ensuing record. The world has long asked for light 
on this subject. It may not choose to accept it now: but hav- 
ing idly suffered its own opportunity for discovery to go by, 
it musty under any capricious postponement, at last receive it 
here. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has a juretty thought on the labours of 
ambition and the choice of fame. I do not remember his words 
exactly ; but he figures the present age and posterity as rivals, 
—-and those who receive the favour of the one, as being out- 
easts from the other. This condition, while it allows a full 
but transient satisfaction to the zeal which works only for a pre- 
sent reward, does not exclude all prospect from those who are 
contented m the anticipation of deferred success. — ^Truth, 
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whose first steps should be always vigorous and alone, is often 
obliged to lean for support and progress on the arm of Time ; 
who then only, when supporting her, oeems to have laid aside 
his wings. 

PbUadelphia, January, 1827. 
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SECTION I. 

Of ike general Divuions qf Focal Sound: with a mare 
particular account of its Pitch. 

All the varieties of sound in the human voice, may be re- 
ferred to the following general heads: 
QUALmr, 

FORCE^ 

TIMEy 

ABRXJPTNESS, 
PITCH. 

The detail of these five genera, and of the multiplied com- 
bination of their species, includes the enumeration of the ex- 
pressive powers of speech. 

It would be fruitless to attempt to give an analytical history 
of the voice, without the use of definite terms for the appreci- 
able modes of sound. It b therefore proper to inquire how far 
common nomenclature realizes the purposes of precision; and 
by what means any obvious deficiency may be supplied. 

The terms by which the Quality or kind of voice is distin- 
guiriied, are rough, smooth, harsh, full, thin, slender, soft, 
musical, and some others of the same metaphorical structure. 
They are sufficiently numerous; and as descriptive as possible, 
without reference fixed to and exemplar sounds. Some at- 
tempt towards this kind of illustration has been made, by vari- 
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oudy distioguishing the singing yoice» according to its resem- 
blance to the sound of the reed, the string and the musical glaas. 
The voices of inferior animals also afford analogies to the vari- 
ety of quality in the human voice. 

For the specifications of Force we use the words stroiigy 
weak, feeble, loud, soft, forcible, and faint These are inde«. 
finite in their indication, and without ikny fixed relationship ia 
degree. Music has more orderly and numerously distinguished 
the varieties of force, by its series of terms from Pianissimo 
to Fortissimo. I shall have occasion hereafter to add some 
terms answerable to new and curious distinctions in the modes 
of applying this accident 

Timef in the art of speaking, is subdivided into long, short, 
quick, slow and rapid. Music has a more precise scale of re- 
lationship, in its order of signs from semibreve to double- 
demisemiquaver. The single or unaccompanied sound of speech 
does not require that nicety in Time which the concerting of 
music demands; yet there is need of more precision in desig- 
nating its species than the usual terms of prosody afibrd. Mr. 
Steele has given, in his work, a notation of time, sufficient for 
all the syllabic purposes of discourse. 

I shall hereafter make a division of this accident, with refer- 
ence to English syllables, and to their uses in uttei^nce. 

I employ the term •Abruptness to signify the sudden and 
full dischu*g^ of sound,, as contradistinguiriied from its more 
gradual emission. This abruptness is well represented by the 
explosive notes which may be executed on the bassoon, and 
some other wind instruments. I have given this mode of 
sound a distinct title, because its characteristic is peculiar; and 
because it is an expressive agent in speech. 

The variations of Piich are denoted by the words rise and 
fall, high and low. In our introduction I gave an opinion on 
the vague import and the insufficiency of this division: and as 
the following history of the voice makes especial reference to 
this accident, and gives a minute detail of its varieties, it is 
necessary to adopt a full and more definite nomenclature of its 
degrees. 

It happened well, for our assistance in developing the func- 
tions of speech, thai the phenomena of pitch were long ago 
observed, analyzed and named in the proper science of music. 
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I shall endeavoar to show that some of the rarieties of pitch, 
employed by the speaking voice, are not technically known in 
that science. For these 1 have made a language. But most of 
the movements of the musical system are also found in speech* 
It is advisable therefore to adopt the musical terms for these 
identical functions ; not only because they ar6 already knowa 
to many, and may, through elementary treatises, be easily 
learned by all; but because the application of a different nomen- 
clature to the same thing, would counteract the great object of 
philosophy ; which is — to include all similar facts under the same 
nominid classes: notwithstanding their different positions in the 
regions of nature and art, might, through the narrow logic of 
words and opinions, seem to call in question their identity. I 
shall therefore give a concise account of the terms by which the 
phenomena of pitch are distinguished in music 

In entering upon this elementary and important explanation, 
wherein a recognition by the ear, of sounds merely described, ^ 
is absolutely necessary for comprehending the subsequent parts 
of this work, I must beg the reader not to be discouraged by 
temporary difficulty. He who has been taught the principles 
of instmmental or vocal music, and is able to execute accu- 
rately with his voice, what is called the Oammuif will under- 
stand the following descriptions and definitions without much 
bedtation. He who knows nothing of the relations of musical 
sounds, nor of the regular scale on which they have been ar- 
ranged, must on this, as on so many other subjects of the school 
which need perceptible illustration, have recourse to a living 
instructor. He can generally fin4 at hand instrumental perform- 
tars, or singing masters, or the precentor of some neighbouring 
church, who will exemplify to his satisfaction all that is merely 
descriptive here. 

I do not refer the reader to musicians and singers, for any 
assistance in his application of the principles of music to the 
analysis of speech. The mechanical formality to which they 
have at last brought ttieir science, together with the wasteful 
industry of their perpetual practice upon difficulties, has, gen- 
erally speaking, so limited their perceptive faculty, that they 
are often the last to see, in the relations of other things, even 
the most striking analogies to the principles of their art But 
their own art, merely as an art, they know well: to them 
E 
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therefore I refer the reader for the exemplification of that tech- 
nical nomenclaturey which I have here no other means than 
that of words and diagram to explain. 

The difierent degrees of Pitch in music are marked on what 
is called the Scale: the formation of which may be thus illus- 
trated : 

When the bow is drawn across any one of the strings of a 
Violin, and the finger at the same time gradually moved, with 
continued pressure on the string, from its lower attachment, to 
any distance upwards, a mewing sound, if I may so call it, 
will be heard. This mewing is caused by the gradual change 
from gravity to acuteness, through the successive shortening 
of the string: and as the sound thus rises in acuteness by an 
uninterrupted line of momentary changes, it is called a continu- 
ous or Concrete sound. This movement of pitch, on the violin, 
is termed a Slide. 

The reader may himself exemplify this concrete mode of 
sound, by uttering the single syllable 'hay,' as if he were ask- 
ing a question with the expression of earnest surprise, yet 
rather deliberately; beginning at the gravest and ending at the 
most acute point of his colloquial voice. The gradual course 
of sound in this case is concrete. 

Now the sounds of what is called tlie scale in music, are not 
continuous or concrete, but are made — by drawing the bow 
whilst the finger is held stationary at certain places on the 
string: thus showing an interruption of the continuous upward 
slide. These places are seven in number, and their distances 
from each other are determined by a scientific rule for sub- 
dividing the string, which we need not consider here. Other 
sounds still ascending on the string may be made, by a similar 
interrupted progression. But since the second series of seven, 
though of higher pitch, yet adjusted by the same rule, do so 
accord respectively with the first seven, that they may be con- 
sidered as a kind of repetition of them, — and as the same is 
true of other classes of seven, that may be formed between the 
lowest and the highest limit of sound, — the whole extent of 
variation in acuteness and gravity, is regarded as consisting 
of but the simple scale of seven sounds, in different ranges of 
pitch. 
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I give, in the margin, a diagram of the places at 
which we auppoae the string to be pressed: and 
have marked numerically two of the repeated 
aeries of seven sounds; using the initials T and S, 
respectively for Tone and Semitone, to which 
I shall presently refer. 

Upon comparing this picture with the above 
account of the production of concrete sound, and 
supposing the latter to be represented by the con- 
tinued vertical line on which these black points 
are set, it will be seen that some of the concrete 
is lost, when the finger skips from place to place 
OQ the string. The sounds thus produced by in- 
termissions of the concrete slide, are called DU- 
Crete Sbunds * 

The explanation which has thus been given of 
the manner of concrete and discrete progressions, 
in an upward direction, is to be understood of the 
downward course also, under a reverse movement 
of the gradual slide and skip on the string. 

The variations of pitch on host musical instru- 
ments are discrete. The violin and its varieties 
derive much of their peculiar power in execution, 
from being susoeptible of the concrete movement; 
and it is one of the great sources, as I shall show 
hereafter, of Expression in the human voice. 

The several points at which we have supposed 
the sounds to be made in the discrete progression, 
and which are numerically designated in the dia- 
gram, are called the Plaeesy Points or Degrees 
of the scale: and these are by relative position, 
either ProxinuUe or Remote. 
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* Tha idM of this oontiiiiiity and disjnnctioo of the Una of pitch is perhapf 
kiumii to nraactam only under tho nmmM of sKile and icale. The terms eon- 
octe end dMCi e l e, as here ippbed, are fiwind in the higher works of the ait alone, 
and ane honowed ftooi mathematies; in which sdenoe they derignate the two 
gvMtfMieikdinrioosofqoantity. Thus Magnitode is the concrete quantity ; for 
the fioei^ ■mfcces, and solids which constitnte it, have their paits, so to speak. 
tmnertUd or united inuaediatdy with each other:^wheieafl fiomber is the die- 
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The distance between any two points in the scale, whether 
proximate or remote, is called an Interval. The intervals in 
their proximate order are measured as follows:^ 

The interval, or the quantity of concrete omitted between 
the first and second places, as numbered in the diagram, is 
called a Tone. 

That between the second and third is likewise a tone. 

That between the third and fourth, which appears as but 
half the space of a tone, is called a Semitone. 

The interval between the fourth and fifth; fifth and sixth; 
sixth and seventh, is each a tone — and lastly, that between 
the seventh and eighth, or first of the next series, a semitone. 

The intervals between the remote places or degrees of the 
scale, are designated numerically ; the extreme degrees being 
inclusively counted. Thus, from the first to the fifth, and 
from the fourth to the eighth, is each the interval of a F\fih. 
And so of the rest 

Though the several discrete sounds of the scale are named 
according to their ordinal number, yet the first, relatively to 
its rising series, is generally called the Key-note: whereas the 
eighth, when considered in relation to the previous key-note, 
is called the Octave ; for otherwise it may be regarded as itself 
the. key-note of the following series. 

The succession of the seven sounds of any one series, to 
which the octave is usually added, is called the Natural or 
Diatonic Scale. It consists of five tones and two semitones; 
the latter being the spaces between its third and fourth, and 
its seventh and eighth degrees. The scale then contains these 
several kinds of intervals, — a semitone ; a second, or whole 
tone ; a third ; fourth ; fifth ; sixth ; seventh ; and octave. 

Crete quantity; mnce the roccemoD of its constitoeiit integers ie altogether dif- 
feient from anj kind of eontinuitj. 

The most Cuniliar Uluatration of these terms, as applied to the two kinds of 
quantity in moskal sound, is famished by the tan of a hulder, in which the side 
rails represent the concrete, and the roonds the discrete. 

^ The well intaned reader should regard this general view of the scale, and 
the manner of its iUustration, with a thonghtfulness of my deidgn. I have omit- 
ted the theoretic distinction of greater and lesser tone, of diatonic and chromatic 
semitone, and of the major and minor scale, together with other particolars, both 
niek)dic and harmonic, with the intention to notice only what is preparatory to the 
dcacriptkNi of speech. 
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By the diagram, the interval between the second and fourtby 
18 numerically a third, yet contains but one tone and a semi- 
tone : whereas, that between the first and third contains two 
whole tones. From this difference in extent the former is 
called a JCmor Third and the latter a Major Third. But 
since the minor third is of rare occurrence in speech, the term 
T%ird will, in this work, always refer to the major interval ; 
and the minor will be specified when meant 

Having thus far, by description, endeavoured to give some 
idea of the construction of the Musical Scale, I here advise the 
reader, who may not be a musician, and who may never have 
beard of the nature of that scale, to ask, from some qualified 
master, an audible exemplification of its upward and downward 
progression, and of its several intervals ; the varied practical 
exercises on which are, in the language of vocal science, called 
8o^fiMing and Solmizatian. Let him studiously imitate this 
exemplification, and commit what he hears to memory. Let 
btm not, if destitute of what is called a * musical ear,' tfiink be 
can not learn that which be now considers as a part of music. 
In communities where the cultivation of this art is the fashion, 
these things are all learned by thousands, who, with their na- 
tural ear, would never have caught up even a fragment of the 
commonest tune. And I am sure there is no one into whose 
hands this book will ever fall, who can possibly avoid perceiv- 
ing the several diflferences of meaning or expression, when he 
is addressed in the language of narrative, of surprise, com- 
plaint, authority, or interrogation. Now these various ex- 
pressive efiects are perceptible to him, and accurately so, only 
because they are concrete or discrete movements of the voice 
through diffinent intervals of the scale. His ear therefore 
really recognizes these slides and divisions in speech. I have 
here only given to his understanding and his tongue, their 
nraaicd method and names. 

When an instructor can not be met with, the use of a well 
tiuied Piano-Forte may assist the perception of those who have 
no acquaintance with the scale. On the key-board of this in- 
strument there is a front row of white keys, as they are called, 
and a rear row of black ones : an illustration of the forms and 
potttaone of which is given in the following diagram ; where a 
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portion of the Cheat Scale or Compass of the instrument is 
shown ; and the white keys numbered in repeated septenary 
series ; and in continuation as far as twenty-one. 
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Now certain series of the white keys,— of which diere are 
three in the diagram, the first beginning on its extreme left, — 
when struck successively ascending towards the right, give the 
seven discrete rising sounds of the diatonic scale. The black 
keys, whose effect in modifying this scale will be noticed pre- 
sently, are set between the white ones, for the purpose of di- 
viding the whole tones into semitones. Hence we see that the 
black keys are wanting at the semitonic intervals of the scale, 
where, of course, their design can not apply. This omission 
visibly separates the black keys alternately into pairs and 
triplets. 

With the foregoing explanation, the reader can have no 
difficulty in finding a diatonic series on the white keys of a 
Piano-Forte, since the key-note or beginning of the series al- 
ways lies next below the pair of black keys. Let him then, 
on that series which suits the pitch of his speaking voice, se- 
verally utter the vowels, and some of their syllabic combina- 
tions, in unison with the instrumental sounds, both in their 
diatonic order, and with the wider transitions of the other in- 
tervals of the scale, till the whole is familiar to his ear, and 
at the call of his memory. It is true the Piano-Forte can show 
him only the discrete movements of pitch ; but when these are 
under his command, the concrete, which are perhaps the most 
important in speech, can readily be measured by them. But 
to return to our definitions, — 

The sound produced at any of the places of the discrete scale, 
is called a Note. This term note, which signifies the eontinua- 
tion of sound on one unvarying line of pitch, is to be carefully 
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disUngiiidied firom that of Thne. The term tone in thii essay, 
applies — either to the rising or falling of the voice throu^ any 
two proximate degrees of the scale, except those which make 
the semitones, in the case of concrete sound ;— -or to the amount 
of q>ace between such degrees, when the concrete is omitted, 
in the case of discrete sounds. 

Ab the term tone is thus used under two conditions, so are 
tfie terms of other intervals included between remote degrees : 
lor the voice may move concretely though those intervals, or 
notes may be made at those degrees, with the omisnon of the 
eoncrete. Let us call the former of these oonditions, Concrete 
MniervalSf and the latter DiMcreie Intervals. 

Tite Jhrstf third md^h notes of the diatonic seale, to which 
the octave^ as a sort of repetition of the first, is usually added, 
differ from the rest, in being more agreeable \o the ear when 
beard in continuation. The third, fifth and octave, are also 
more readily hit by an inexperienced voice, in an endeavour 
lo execute the sevo^ discrete intervals of the scale. That sim- 
ple instrument cdled the Jews-harp, and some of the horn ^- 
eias^ more easily yield these notes under the faltoring attempts of 
a learner. When the reader is taking his lessons on the scale, 
let him make his ear especially familiar with the last named 
intervals : much reference wiU be made to that knowledge, in 
the future parts of this work. 

I gjive bdow a r ep r ese ntation of the manner in which mu- 
stetaos set their symbols for the diatonic sounds, on that linear 
taUe called the Staff. This stafi" consists of five horizonUl 
parallel lines, having four qpaoes between them. £ach space 
and line represents a degree of the scale ; so that from space 
to line, and line to space, when they adjoin, is a second : and 
these degrees are calted cof^faint or protnniate. When the 
discrete movement is over a wider interval than a second, it ia 
called a Skip. The succession of the scale is here marked by 
Mack points, rising from the lowest line to the highest space of 
the staff: the intervals of the semitones being designated by a 
brace. 
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I have thus endeavoured to describe the concrete movement 
of sound, and its discrete progression throu^ the diatonic 
scale. But the discrete form of pitch appears under further 
subdivisions, which are effected in the following ipanner. 

In any series of seven notes, as the first marlLcd in the pre- 
ceding vertical diagram of the scale, and in that of the key- 
board,' let us assume the Fifths as the first of a new series. 
This, with its octave, will extend to the place numbered twelve. 
Six of its places in their rising order will have right positions ; 
and thus far the intervals of tone and semitone wUl exhibit the 
proper successions of the diatonic scale. But the interval be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh is a semitone, and that between 
the eleventh and twelfth, a tone: whereas, by the rule of the 
scale the order should be reversed. For the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth, marked in the diagram^, are respectively the 
sixth, seventh and eighth of the new series assumed from the 
fifth. If now the intervals from eleven to twelve be subdivided 
into two semitones, as shown by a cross in the vertical diagram, 
and a star in that of the key-board, and if the transit be nude 
from the tenth place to this point of division, two semitones, 
making thus one whole tone, will be passed over, the interval 
from this middle point to the twelfth will be a semitone, and 
in this way the constituent intervals of the diatonic scale will 
be obtained. 

And further, if we take the fifth above the key-note of this 
new series, or the fourth below it, which are represented re- 
spectively by the ninth and the second of the diagrams, and 
which are considered the same, because they have the like 
position of second in the two series, as shown in the key- 
board : then a similar subdivision of the whole tone, between 
the fifteenth and sixteenth, will be necessary, with the use of the 
former subdivision, to construct the scale. And thus progres- 
sively, by taking the fifth of the last series, or the fourth below 
it, every place of the scale may become the first of a aeries ; 
and every whole tone may thereby be divided, as shown by 
the black keys in the diagram of the key-board. This division 
produces a series of semitones. When therefore the progres- 
sion is made by them, the order of degrees is called the^iSbni- 
tonic or more commonly the Chromatic Scale. 

But it is necessary for my purpose in the future history of 
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wpeech, thtt the succession of discrete sounds should be exhi- 
bited under still more reduced divisions. These consist in « 
transitioD from place to place in pitch, over intervals much 
smaller than a semitone : each point being, as it were, rapidly 
touched by a short and abrupt emission of voice. This descrip*)< 
tion may be illustrated by the manner of that noise in the throat 
which is called gurgling ; and by the neighing of a horse. The 
analof^r here regards principally the momentary duration, fre- 
quency and abruptness of sound ; for the gurgling is generally] 
made by a quick iteration in one unvarying line of pitch. But I 
in the scale now under consideration, each successive pulse of 
sound is taken at a minute interval above the last, till the series 
reaches the octave. We can not tell the precise extent of these 
small intervsls, nor the number of pulses in given portions of . 
the scales, since this function is executed in a manner, and with 
a rapidity which prevent discrimination. Nor are these points 
material now. My purpose requires it to be known that the 
voice does rise and (all, with short and abrupt iterations through 
the whole extent of pitch, by steps less than a semitone. 
Whether the discrete space is that fractional psrt of a tone 
which is called a commas or some division or multiple of it, 
1 leave to be determined among theorists, by other means than 
tbst of the ear alone. 

Let us then call this species of movement the TremuloM 
Scale. 

1 have thus described four itiodes of the progressions of pitch: 
and though in speaking ot the concrete, I did not call its slide 
a scale, since its unbroken line hss no analogy with the inter- 
rupted steps of a discrete succession : yet with a full under- 
standing of Its nature, there can be no objection to its being so 
calM. 

There are then Four scales of pitch. The Concrete^ in 
which, from the outset to the termination of the voice, there 
is no appreciable interval, or interruption of continuity. 

The Diaianie, whose transitions are principally by whole 
tones. 

The ChramaHe^ consisting of an entire saccession of semi- 
tones : and, 

The Trtmuloui^ which with its minute intervals, has never, * , 
so lar as i know, been employed upon musical instruments : 
F 
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the trill or shake being, as I shall show hereafter, a totally 
distinct function. 

For the purpose of explanation, the scales have been repre- 
sented separately, though in the practice of the voice they are 
variously united : and I have been thus particular in their de- 
tail, since speech makes use of them all. The concrete is con- 
stantly found : and we shall hereafter learn in what manner 
the diatonic, chromatic and tremulous scales are joined with it 

The term Melody is applied to a regulated vocal or instru- 
mental use of all those modes of pitch which are described in 
the above named scales. The full meaning of the term em- 
braces the further relations of time, rythmus and pause : but 1 
here speak of pitch alone. That agreeable effect of tune called 
melody is produced by a succession of the notes of the scale, 
under every permutation, of which, its seven elements, in a 
proximate or skipping progression, are capable. We shall find 
hereafter that the melody of speech, is founded on the same 
principle of varied intervals : whilst it has at the same time pe- 
culiarities, arising from its concrete and tremulous movements, 
and from not being affected by the doctrine of what in music 
is called Key. 

The term Key is applied to each of the several series of the 
diatonic scale, which may be made upon musical instruments. 
And as it appears by the diagram of the key-board, that the 
semitonic divisions of the whole tones] of the scale make 
twelve places, from each of which a diatonic succession may 
be arranged, so the scale of the piano-forte admits of twelve 
different keys. The first note of the succession is called, as we 
said formerly, the key-note. The relationship of this to the 
other notes of the scale is such, that a melody will appear un- 
finished, if its last sound be not the key-note of the scale, or 
the octave to it, which is its nearest concord. 

It is a condition in music, that a melody formed of the varied 
permutations of the notes of any one key shall not employ the 
constituent notes of another. Thus in the vertical diagram, 
there is a series, with its key-note at number one ; and another 
with its key-note at five. But to form the last we found it ne- 
cessary to divide the tone between the eleventh and twelfth 
points, in order to obtain the final semitone of the diatonic scale: 
and it appears that all the notes are common to the two series, 
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except the seventh of this last Now a melody or tune begun 
on the first series, can not employ that seventh and be agreea- 
ble to the ear, but with an express design to leave the first se- 
ries, and afterwards to carry on the tune altogether by the 
notes of the last. This transition from one scries to another is 
called Modulation^ or Changing the key. 

Intonation signifies the act of performing the movements 
of pitch through the several scales, in song and in instrumental 
execution. It therefore regards merely the changes of sound, 
between acnteness and gravity. Thus we say, — the emphasis! 
and accent of speech have long been subjects of inquiry, but 
its intonation has been entirely overlooked. Intonation is 
flaid to be correct or true, when the discrete steps or concrete 
slides over the intended interval are made with exactness. 
Deviation from this precision is called singing or playing 
&lse. 

The term Cadence means the consummation of the desire 
for a full close in the melody, by the resting of its last sound 
in the key note. 

I have thus endeavoured to prepare the reader for all that re- 
lates to the science and nomenclature of music, in the follow- 
ing description of speech. When the analytic principles of the 
voice will have become familiar, through general instruction 
and practice, the Art of Speaking will seem to ofier less diffi- 
enlty, by having an acknowledged system and nomenclature 
of its own. Now we are obliged to study another art, in or- 
der to make one of it 

In the preceding explanations, I have gone rather beyond 
what is absolutely necessary for comprehending the proper 
science of Analytic Elocution, now to be first set forth : for I 
have described, with some care, the nature of Key and Modu- 
lation in music, although speech is not constructed upon the 
prineiples of either. I presumed, however, that it would not 
be uninteresting to some inquirers to know wherein the difler- 
eaees of the cases consist 

I feel how perplexbg it is, I was about to say, it is impossi- 
ble, to render the separated parts of a science, so well divided 
in method yet so closely related in detail, as that of music, 
deariy intelligible. But if what has been said will enable the 
reader to understand the system and particulars of the four 
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fcisiles, and to execute them, he will not have much diffealt j 
in pursuing our further history of a new and beautiful science 
of the human voice* 



SECTION 11. 



0/the Radical and VanisMr^g movement of the voicfj and 
ila different fi^ms in Speech^ Song and HecUative. 



Wx have been willing to believe, on faith alone, that nature 
18 wise in the contrivance of speech. Let us now show, hj 
our works of analysis, how she manages the simple elements 
of the voice, in the production of their unbounded combina- 
tions. 

When the letter * a,' as heard in the word * day,* is pronoun- 
ced simply as an alphabetic element, without intensity or emo- 
tion, and as if it were a continuation and not a close of utter- 
ance, two sounds are heard continuously successive. The first 
has the nominal sound of this letter; and issues from the or- 
gans with a certain degree of fulness. The last is the element 
<e,' as heard in ^eve,' which gradually diminishes until its 
close. During the pronunciation, the voice rises by the con- 
crete movement through the interval of a tone; the beginning 
of the < a* and the termination of the < e* being severally the in- 
ferior and superior extremes of that tone. 

As the description here given, may not in practice, be at 
once recognized by the reader, on account of the limited ex- 
tent of the concrete, its delicate structure, and momentary du- 
ration, I shall endeavour to throw some particular light of ex- 
planation upon it 

That the sound expressed by the letter <a,' when thus utter^ 
ed conerttely, has the diphthongal character, will be obvioue 
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on ddiberately drawing out this single clement, as if it were a 
question put with great surprise. For in this case its com- 
inencement will be what I have called the nominal ^a,' aud its 
■harp termination in <e/ at a high pitch will be no less distin- 
guishable. 

Bjr the same mode of interrogation, the fulness or greater 
Toluroe of sound upon ' a,' and the diminishing close in * e,' 
will be equally obvious to an attentive ear. And it is not im- 
probable that the feebleness of this last constituent of < a,' in its 
ordinary pronunciation, is at least one cause that the dipthongal 
structure of this element, has, so far as i know, never before 
been recognized. 

Now, that < a,' when uttered simply as the head of the alpha- 
bet, without any striking expression, and as if it were a con- 
tinuation not a close of speech, — does rise through the concrete 
of a /on€, may be made manifest to the reader, by his ability 
to intonate the diatonic scale. For let him ascend discretely 
by the alternate use of < a' and < e,' prolonging each as a no/e, 
and making a slight pause between them. This will render 
him familiar with the relationship of the two elements, when 
beard on the extremes of a tone; as illustrated by the first di- 
vision of the following diagram, where threo degrees of the 
scale are shown ; the notes after their prolongation having a 
slight diminishing issue, which is represented by a small • e^ 
sobjoined to the larger letters that designate the prolonged notes. 

Then let him ascend the scale by a kind of union of the con- 
crete and discrete progressions; that is by beginning with < a' 
slightly prolonged, and proceeding to <e' in the second place, 
without breaking the continuity of sound, and thence alter 
riightly prolonging the <o,' passing concretely to <a' in the 
third place; as illustrated by the second division of the dia- 
gram, where full notes are connected by slender concretes. 
This practice will make him familiar with the eflfects of a con- 
crete rise through a tone, when the upper extreme is rendered 
remarkable, by the stress and prolongation it receives at the 
second place of the scale. 

Supposing then the interval of a tone to be distinguishable, 
when thus uttered with a full volume of aound on < a' continued 
into a like volume on < e,' or with what may be called a double 
i; it ouy be proved in the Ibllowiog manner that the sim- 
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pie utterance of <a' in 'day/ passes through a like interval. — 
Let the * a' and *e' be repeatedly pronounced with this double 
stress^ till th^ effect of the interval, is for the moment impres- 
sed upon the ear. Then let the stress on < e' be gradually les- 
sened in the repetition : as illustrated by the series of symbols 
in the third division of the diagram. The audible effect, even 
with this diminution, will so resemble that of the double stress, 
that the cases, as far as regards intonation, will be admitted as 
identical. For as the interval is plainly cognizable, when both 
extremes receive the stress, so in returning to the simple pro- 
nunciation of * a,' the perception of this interval will be kept 
up through the gradual progress of the change. 



PIB8T DIVIBION. 



■ECOND DITISIOK. 



THIRD DIVISION. 







A-* E-e A-« 



A — E— A A.E A-e A-e A-c A^ 



If there should at any time be a doubt as to the extent of the 
concrete interval, let stress be applied at its summit When 
the interval is a tone, the two sounds will form the commence- 
ment of the diatonic scale : for with a little experience the 
course of this scale can always be recognized, upon the execu- 
tion of its first and second degrees. 

The diphthongal sound of < a' does then in this case pass 
through Uie concrete interval of a tone ; the movement being 
divided between the sounds of < a' and < e,' the first gliding im- 
perceptibly into the last But as the question here refers to 
the extent of the interval traversed, and to its upward direc- 
tion, as well as to its concrete progress, it is necessary to guard 
against the utterance of the literal element with any emotion : 
for if it be done in a plaintive manner, with surprise^ interro- 
gation, or other impressive sentiments, or as if it were the 
close of a sentence, the concrete will be some other interval 
than the tone, or will move in a downward direction ; this 
tone or second, being as will be shown hereafter, the instinctive 
mode of intonation, by which the mind denotes its simple 
thouj^ts, exclusively of feeling or passion. 
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The pecaliar structure of this concrete rise suggested the di- 
vision of it, by terms, into two parts ; and the use of this divi- 
sioni for explanatory purposes in the following history, will 
show its propriety. 

I have ^led the first part, or that of 'a* in the above in- 
stance, the Radical tnovemeni; because, with a full begin- 
ning or opening, the following portion of the concrete rises 
from it as from a base or root. 

I have called the last portion, or that of < e' in the example, 
the Vanishing tnovemeni f from its becoming gradually weak- 
er as it rises, and finally dying away in the upper extreme of 
the tone. 

It must strike the reader that these terms can have only a 
general reference to the two extremes of the concrete, since the 
gradual change of the radical into the vanishing moTement, 
prevents our assigning an exact point of distinction between 
them. 

When a single alphabetic sound, capable of prolongation, is 
uttered with propriety and smoothness, and without emotion, 
it commences full and somewhat abruptly, and gradually de- 
creases in its upward movement: having the increments of 
time, and rise, and the decrements of fulness, equably pro- 
gressive. That is, supposing a gradual diminution of fulness 
of voice in its gradual rise through a tone, to be effected in a 
given time — one half or smaller fraction of that rise and dimi- 
nution will be accomplished in one half or smaller fraction of 
that time. Let us call this movement the ^guable Conerett. 

The varied mode of the syllabic function in Song and Reci- 
titive, may help to illustrate the nature of this equability of 
the rising movement of speech. 

The long drawn voice of one continued pitch, which we hear 
in Song and Recitative, is produced in two ways. 

First ; by giving the greatest proportion of time and volume 
to aJeyeUiflfiJof aound, if I may so call it, in the radical place ; 
and by subsequently pasring concretely, lightly, and rapidly 
through the vanishing portion. Let us call this the Protracted 
RadieaL 

Secondly; by passing concretely, lighUy, and rapidly 
through the radical portion, and then dwelling with greater 
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volume on a level line in the highest place of the vanish. Let 
U8 call this the Protracted Vanish. 

Thus far then, intonation exhibits three modifications of the 
radical and vanishing movement. The Equable Concrete of 
speech : — The Protracted Radical, and the Protracted Vanishy 
both of which are used in Song and Recitative. But we shall 
have occasion to learn, as we proceed, the various relation- 
ships of the concrete, to all the simple and compounded inter- 
vals, to the alphabetic elements,, to time and to force. 

I have spoken of the radical and vanishing movement 
through a tone, with a view to explain by that interval, the 
nature of the concrete rise, and its division into the parts 
which have been named. But in taking a wider survey of 
this subject, we shall leard, that this function, with all its pro- 
perties, is performed on every other interval of the scale. 

Recurring to the illustration by the second division of the 
last diagram, if we ascend concretely to the octave by the al- 
ternate use of < a' and < e' this continuous movement between 
the two last places, or from the seventh to the eighth, will 
produce a different effect from that between the first and se- 
cond, or the tone» The voice will have a plaintive character. 
Now the interval from the seventh to the eighth place of the 
diatonic scale, is a semitone. This plaintive concrete rise is 
then the radical and vanishing movement through a semitone. 

By a process analogous to that proposed for distinguishing 
the interval of the tone and semitone, it may be ascertained 
that the voice employs a similar mode of progression through 
other intervals : thereby proving the existence of a Risings 
radical and vanishing semitone, — tone or second, — major and 
minor third, — fifth, — and octave. But these intervals have 
their proper significations in the expression of speech, and will 
be particularly noticed ebevi'here. 

1 say nothing here of a radical and vanishing fourth, — sixth, 
and seventh \ nor of higher ranges than the octave ; not be- 
cause the voice does not perform these intervals, but becaose 
a reference to the above named points^ is sufficiently precise 
for the purposes of our history. 

Let us consider another condition of the radical and vanish- 
lag movement. We have viewed the concrete of the voice 
only in its rising progress. There is a similar glide in a down- 
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wmrd direction through til the interval of the scale. Referring 
to the mode of ilhistratton formerly proposed, if the bow be 
dnrwn whilst the finger is moving continually from the eighth 
place on the string to the first, it will produce the concrete 
descending sound of the octave. And in like manner, by 
taking other parts of the scale as the commencement of a de* 
scendiog course, all the other downward intervals may be 
made. The trial by the voice will exhibit a similar down- 
ward continuous sound : for after ascending the diatonic scale 
by the dipthongal concrete of <a' and ^e,' if we descend by 
the alternate use of these sounds, beginning with <a' on the 
eighth place, we shall hear the continuous movement between 
all the points of the downward scale. In the first interval of 
the descending series, we have the concrete downward semi- 
tone ; and in the last, the tone. And in like manner, by a 
previous rise to the place ot a third, fifth and octave, and a 
consequent descent, we may prove the existence of a Down-- 
ward radical and vanishing third, — fifth, — and octave. 

Now if this- simple phrase < farewell a' be uttered without 
emotion, and with a complete fall of the voice, as if it were 
the close of a sentence, the downward concrete tone will be 
beard oo < a' with all the properties which belong to the radi- 
cal and vanishing movement, in therjfiing direction : with this 
difierence, that the radical, if I may now so call it, is at the 
iommit of the tone; whikt the vanish flows dwindling from 
it to the lower extreme of this interval ; the < e' faintly sub* 
siding there. 

He who is acquainted with the musical scale, but who has 
not yet looked upon it in reference to speech, may ascertain 
the upward intonation of the tone and semitone, when made 
upon any vowel sound, by a comparison of their effects with 
the beginning and the end of the rising order of the scale. 
And in like manner, he may know the downward courses of 
the semitone and tone, by comparing them respectively with 
the beginning and end of the descending scale. Every one 
knows a plaintive expression in speeeh ; therefore it is easy 
to discriminate a semitone. And 1 have full confidoice in as- 
sertion that before the attentive reader has finidied this essay, 
be will have no more difficulty in recognizing every other im- 
portant interval of the rising and falling movement 
O 
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In describing the rising radical and yanish of the tone, I con- 
tradistinguished the concrete syllabic voice from the protracted 
radical and yanish of that same interval. But it will be shown 
hereafter^ that Song employs a similar mode of intonation on 

^ wider intervals: that is, the protracted radical and vanish are 
used in continuation with a following or a preceding concrete 
of wider rising intervals, and the like protracted notes art 
joined respectively to the summit and the foot of the wider 
concretes of a downward direction. 

1 As the concrete rise of the voice is perhaps more generally 

< used in speech, than the downward course, I shall, in noticing 
intervals, employ the term radical and vanishing movement, 
without specifying its rise, to signify the former; and shall 
particularize the latter, by annexing the term of its direction. 
In designating the concrete function, I shall variously denomi* 
nate it, the radical and vanishing movement, — progress, — ^in- 
terval,— or p^tch ; or simply the radical and vanish,— -or the 
concrete; or the radical and vanishing tone, — semitone, — third, 
— fifth,— and octave, aooording to the general or specific in- 
tention. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe one of the most impor- 
tant functions of speech. There is a peculiarity in the intona- 

^ tion of the human voice, which has never been copied by in- 
strumental contrivance. The sounds of the bom, flute, reed, 
and musical glass, may each equal and even surpass in quality 
a long drawn vocal note ; but there is still something absent, 
that designates them as instruments. It is the want of the gli- 
ding concrete, the lessening volume, and the soft extinction of 
the yet inimitable vanishing movement 

The illustration by a diagram may perhapsfacilitate the com- 
prehension of the foregoing descriptions. For this purpose I 
use below, certain parts of the musical notation. The lines and 
spaces denote places of pitch ; the proximate succession being 
that of a tone. These lines and spaces difier from the staff of 
the musical system : the latter being founded on the diatonic 
scale, denotes, in certain places, the interval of a semitone ; 
whereas the lines and spaces of the notation for speech signify 
always, the sueeesnon of a tone, except when otherwise speci- 
fied. The full black marks on these lines and qMma, with 
their issuing appendages of various eartenty represent the open- 
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log fulneiSy direction, interval and diminution of the radical 
and vanishing movement The whole of this notation being 
mere metaphor, there is no meaning in the curve given to the 
sign of the vanish. In that I have consulted only the eye. 
Time is here represented as in music : the open ellipse signi- 
fying the longest ; the black head with^astem, the fourth of it ; 
this head with its stem marked at the extremity by one and 
two hooks, each successively the eighth and sixteenth of the 
open ellipse. — Except for the prolonged radical and vanish, it 
is not my intention to use the notation of time, in this essay. 
This subject has been well analyzed, and clearly arranged in mu- 
sic ; and the application of its well contrived symbols to speech, 
when desirable, will not require much ingenuity or labour. 
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1 have not represented the semitone, since its mode of de- 
lineation may be easily understood from the picture of the 
other intervals. The circumstances of its notation will be 
considered in a future section. 

The reader must not be discouraged by the seeming diffi- 
culty of the foregoing distinctions. I have here laid down, as 
a didactic rule, the very train by which these phenomena 
were discovered. They were not seen at a glance. The first 
views were full of indistijictness and doubt, greater perhaps 
than a quick student may experience from the descriptions in 
this section : yet I can declare that now after three years, the 
fbnetions here explained, are much more perceptible to me, 
than the varieties of color without direct compariaon ; and 
quite as distinct as the literal and syllabic sounds of discourse. 
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SECTION III. 



0/ the Elementary Sounds of the English Language; 

with their Melations to the Badical and 

Vanishing Movement. 

The radical and vanishing concrete, under all its forms, is 
employed on a limited number of sounds, which in the English' 
language amount to^hirty-fiye. The deficiencies, redundan- 
cies, and confusion of the system of alphabetic characters in 
this language, prevent the adoption of its subdivisions in this 
essay. 

An alphabet should consist of a separate symbol for every 
elementary sound : and it appears to me that the best practical 
arrangement of the elements, would be that which regards 
their use in discourse. It will not be denied that intonation is 
one of the most important functions of speech : consequently 
the ordering of the elements should have some reference to it 
In the present section therefore, these elements will be de- 
scribed and classed according to their use in intonation.* 

* I set aside, in this place at least, the aacrcd diviBion into voweb, eonao- 
nants, mutes and semivowels. The complete history of nature wiU consist of a 
full description of all the relationships of things. We received the classification 
of the alphabet from Greek and Roman grammarians: and their division, accord- 
ing to organic causes, into labial, lingual, dental and nasal elements, is to be re- 
garded as a legitimate part of that history. But whatever motive connected with 
the vocal habits of another nation, or the etymologies of another tongne, may have 
justified the division into vowels and consonants under their present nieaniug, it 
does not now exist with us. Without designing to overlook or destroy any ar- 
rangement which truly represents the relationships of these sounds, it is only in- 
tended to add to their history, a classification groiuidod on their important func- 
tions in speech. The strictness of philosophy should not be so far forgotten, as lo 
suffer the claim of this dasaification to be exclusive. Let it remain as a constituent 
portion only of new and wider prospects, yet to be opened in the art. 

Passing by other aseailible points of our immemorial system, the distinction, 
implied by its two leading heads, is a misrepresentation. Had he an ear who said 
—a consonant can not be sounded without the help of a vowel 1 

Among the tbooMnd mismanagonients of literary inatmetion, there is at the out- 
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As the nunber of elementary sounds in the English langutge 
exceeds the literal iigns^ some of the letters are made to repre- 
sent various sounds, without a rule for discrimination. I shall 
endeavour to supply this want of precision by using short 
words of known pronunciation, containing the elementary 
sounds, with the letters which represent them marked in 
italics. 

The thirtjT^ve dements are now to be considered under 
their relationships to the radical and vanishing movement 
And as the properties of this function are — prolongation of 
sound, variation of pitch, with initial force and final feeble- 
ness ; these elements should be viewed in their varied capacity 
for admitting, the display of these properties. 

Our elements of articulation may be arranged under three 
general heads. 

The first division embraces those sounds which display the 
properties of the radical and vanish in the most perfect man- 
ner. They are twelve in number ; and are heard in the usual 
sound of the separated italics, in the following words : 

•tf-U, o-rt, a-o, o-le, oti-r, t-^le, o-ld, eeAf oo-ze, e-rr, 
e>nd, t-n. 

From their forming the purest and most plastic material of 
intonation, I have called them Tonic sounds. 

They consist of difierent sorts of voeality; by which I mean 
that < raucus' quality of voice which is contradistinguished 
firom a whisper or aspiration. They are produced by the joint 
functions of the larynx and parts of the internal and external 
mouth, throu^ which the air must pass in their formation. 

The tonics have a more nrasical quality than the other ele- 

Ml in Um bom book, tbe pretence to repr o ent elemeDtary toiindsby tylUblet com- 
poaed of two or more element*, m: Be, £.ay, Zed, double U, and Aitcb. Tbete 
words an wed in infancy, and tbrougb life, a^ ample elements in tbe prooeM of 
■fnthclae apelting. If tbe definition of a consonant was made by the master firom 
the praetioe of the child, it might suggest pity fbr the pedi^agne, but shouU not 
■ike oa fcifel the realities of nature. 

Any pCQDoandng dictioiiary shows that oomoaanla alone may form syUables; 
and if they have never been appropriated to words which might stand solitary 
in a sentence like the vowels *a,* *i,' 'o,' 'ah* and 'awe'-— it is not because 
they can not be so used; but because they have not that foil and manageable na- 
tv* which •xhibiu Uie fuoctions of the oncoiuiecled syllable with soffid^ 
, awl wiUi agiMiOiiB oflwi. 
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ments : they are capable of indefinite prolongation : admit of the 
concrete and tremulous rise and fall through all the int^rals 
of pitch: and may be uttered more forcibly than the other 
elementary sounds, as well as with more abruptness: and 
whilst these two last characteristics are appropriate to the na- 
tural fulness and stress of the radical, the power of prolonga- 
tion, upon their pure and musical quality, is finely acconuno- 
dated to the delicate structure of the vanishing movement 

The next division includes a number of sounds, possessing 
variously among themselves properties analogous to those of 
the tonics ; but difiering in degree. They amount to fourteen ; 
and are marked by the separated italics, in the following 
words : 

B-ow, cf-are, j'-ive, v-ile, jT-one, y-e, tiM>, /A-en, a-jr-ure, 
si-n^, /-ove, wi-ay, n-ot, r-oe. 

From their inferiority to the tonics, in all the emphatic and 
elegant purposes of speech, whilst they admit of being intonated 
or carried concretely through the intervals of pitch, I have 
called them Subtonic sounds. 

They all have e yocality ; but in some it is combined with 
an aspiration. ^ ^, a,^, ngy /, m, n, r, have an unmixed vo- 
cality ; ^, z, j/, \o; M, zA, have an aspiration joined with 
theirs. We have learned that the vocality of the tonics is, in 
each, peculiar in sort The vocality of some of the subtonics 
. is apparently the same ; and among all, it does not differ 
much ; resembling certain five of the tonics, which will 
be designated presently. Like the vocality of the tonics, 
it is formed in the larynx : but instead of passing altogether 
through the mouth, it has its reverberations in the back of the 
mouth, and the cavities of the nose. Some of the subtonic vo- 
calities are purely nasal, as : m, n, ng, 6, d, g. The rest are 
t partly oral. The nasal are soon silenced by closing the nos- 
trils : the rest are not materially afiected by it The vocality 
of A, d and g may not be immediately apparent to those who 
have not, by practice in the abstract utterance of the alphabet, 
attained the full command of pronunciation. Writers, in 
noticing these letters, have spoken of it under the name of 
* guttural murmur,' and have regarded it as a peculiar sound $ 
whereas it is the identical vocality, heard in t;, M-en, x, ^A, 
and r, subsequently modified by the contact of organs, into 
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• the iC0pecinre indiridinlity oi b^d and g. The Tocality of 
ft, d and g^ id ordinary apeech, haa losa time and intensity, 
and ia oonaeqaently l«n perceptible than that of Vj /A-en, x^ 
zk and r, but it ia the aame in kind. It ia the yocality alone 
of b that diatingotahea it from p. 

I hare enamerated y and i/y aa the yiitial aonnda of ^ye' and 
<«#o/ beeauae <y' ia a voealtty, like that of the ^ther aub-r 
toniea, mixed with an aqiiration made oyer the tongue, when 
raiaed near the roof of the mouth : and beeauae < w' ia a simi- 
lar yOeality mixed with a breathing through an aperture ia the 
protruded lipa. Aa 6, </, g and xh are made by joining vocali- 
tiea, inatead of aapirationa, with the organic poattiona of p^ /, 
iaod aA; ao y and u) are aevoally the mixture of yocality 
with the pore aapiration of ^h' aa heard in *he,' and of 
< wh' aa heard in < whirlM' The addition to the aapiration 
changea theae worda reapectiyely to < ye' and ' world. ' 

Thia yoeality of the aubtonica, whether pure or mixed, naaal 
or oral, iavariooaly modified by the iioae, tongue, teeth and 
Upi* For, an entire or partial obatmetion of the current of 
breath tbroagh the mouth, and a aubaequent remoyal of the ob- 
stmetioo, prodncea the peculiar aound of the aubtonica. Now 
it ia in the portion of the aobtonio aoond, heard after the rea* 
toralioo of the free paaaage throup^ the mouth, that the char- 
acter of the yoeality, in aome of theae elementa, may be most 
aaaily pereeiyed. Thia vocula or little yoice, if I may ao call 
it, ia mentioned by writera aa being neeeaaary to complete the 
ntleraoeeof the elaaa of mutea,ao named : but it may be heard 
nM>re or leaa cooapicuoualy at the termination of all the aub- 
tonica. It ia leaat perceptible in thoae which hare the moat 
aapiratioik In ordinary utterance it ia ahort and feeble ; and 
ia meat obyioaa when employed in forcible or afiected pronun- 
etatioo. When the aubtonica precede the tonica in words, 
they loae thia ahort and feeble termination, and takea in ita 
place the full aound of the aucceeding tonic, thua producing an 
afaropi opening of the tonic. 

I haye called thia laat yented aoond of the aublonica the Vo« 
cnle ; and haye been thua particular in noticing and naming it, 
baeaoae I ahall hereafter uae the term and conaider the power 
of ^ function, in treating of the expraaaion of the yoice. 

The fiye tooieaounda to which the yocalitieaof the aubtonica 
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bear a resemblance, are ec-1, oo-ze, e-rr, c-nd, £-n. F-e and 
w?-o have respectively somelhing like a nasal echo of ee-l and 
oo-ze. By dy g, V, M-en, z, zA and r resemble e-rr ; /, wi, 
and n have something of the sound of e-nd ; and ng, of i-n. 

I said the subtonics are subordinate to the tonics in their 
properties and uses. TJie kind of sound is less agreeable. 
That clearness and brilliancy of the tonics, is obscured in the 
purest of them, and in some it is destroyed, by the aspiration. 
They are severally capable of more or less prolongation, and 
may be carried through the concrete and tremulous variation 
of pitch. None admit of much force in their vocality; nor 
can abruptness be given to them without extraordinary effort. 
Now these last named insufficiencies prevent the subtonics 
from forming, like the tonics, the proper radical movement : 
the characteristic of which consists in its opening full and ab- 
ruptly- When therefore a subtonic precedes a tonic, as in the 
syllable *vain,' the vocality of * v' compared with 'a' is so 
feeble, that upon a common effort of utterance, it does not ex- 
hibit the strong and sudden opening of the radical. It does 
indeed make part of the syllable, but to whatever degree it 
may be prolonged, it still continues on one line of pitch until 
the tonic ' a' opens and rises with the true character of the ra- 
dical. I do not say, the subtonics can not form radicals, for all 
of them, when separately uttered, may be carried by the con- 
crete movement, through every interval; and even in con- 
junction with tonics, a strenuous effort may give them some- 
what of the radical abruptness. But in ordinary pronunciation, 
they are scarcely appreciated as a part of the initial concrete. 

This want of force and abruptness in a subtonic does not 
prevent it from fulfilling the purpose of the vanish, when it 
succeeds a tonic. Thus in the syllable *vain,' the *a,* as we 
have said, begins the radical, and after rising through a por- 
tion of the interval, glides into the subtonic * n,' which carries 
on and completes the vanish. 

The remaining nine elements are Aspirations, and have not 
that sort of sound %vhich 1 have called vocality. They are 
produced by a current of the whispering breath through cer- 
tain positions of part5, in the internal and external mouth. 
They are heard in the words, 

U-/>, ou-/, ar-Af, i-/, ye-j, A-e, te^A-eat, M-in, push. 
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From tbeir limited power of variation in pitch, even when 
ottered singly, with the designed efiTort to produce it, and 
from their supplying no port of the concrete \^hen breathed 
among the constituents of syllafoles, I have called them Atonic 
sounds* 

If any one will take the trouble to compare the mode of 
tbetr production with that of some of the subtonics, he will 
find them respectively identical in all their accidental except 
that of vocality, which is wanting in the atonies. — 

B. D. G. V. Z. Y. W. Th. Zh. Ng. L. M. N. R. 

P. T. K. P. S. H. Wh. Th. Sh. 

This whispering imitation is not made on all the subtonics. 
Yet the five exceptions do not altogether destroy the idea, 
that nature has her nisua towards a general rule of duplicature 
in these creations. The.m, n, and ng are purely nasal, and 
when their vocality is dropped, the attempt to utter them, by 
the mere breathing of the atonies, .produces in each case simi- 
lar snuffling expirations. Yet even this snuffling, though no 
reputed element of speech, is constantly used before the vo- 
cality of 9» or m or ng, as the inarticulate symbol of a sneer. 
The two remaining subtonics / and r, in perfect English 
speeeb, are unmatched by atonies. But the aspirated copy of ' 
the I, produced by a kind of hissing over the moisture of the 
toogoe, is not a very uncommon deformity of utterance: and 
a true atonic parallel to the r, heard in wh»t is called * the 
burr,' is perhaps a still more prevalent defect of utterance.* 

The atonies, from the deficiency which suggested their 
name, afford no basis for the function of the radical and vanish. 
Most of them have a perceptible vocule, which consists in a 
ihort aspiration Hke the whispering of e-rr. There is no mu- 
sical quality in their sound. They do furnish time to speech, 
but on a wretched material. Though inferior in most of their 
qbalities to the other elements, yet I shall show in treating of 
the expression of speech, that the Aspiration is both signifi- 
cative, and emphatic. 

* Biabop WUkim, in his ' Emk^ towards a real chartcter/ baa enumrratMl the 
ia{4n&edl and r among Uie provindal Ticca of apeech, and haa aOoUod Otenlt jrm- 
boliloUien. 

H 
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The enumeration made under the preceding divisions, in- 
cludes all the elementary sounds of the English language, 
which have been noticed by observant authors. 

There are three of the subtonics and three of the atonies, — 
^f ^y Si Py ^} 3^^ ^> ^h^^ have eminently an explosive charac* 
ter; the breath bursting out after a complete occlusion. 

From their serving peculiar purposes in speech, I hav^e set 
them in a selected subdivision, and called them Abrupt sounds. 

In the beginning of a syllable they produce a sudden oj>cn- 
ing of the succeeding sound ; and at the end they exhibit their 
final vocule. The office of these abrupt elements, in the art 
of speaking, will be shown in treating of expression. 

The foregoing arrangement of elementary sounds was de- 
vised to display their relationships to intonation. For a closer 
view of this subject, I shall describe particularly the structure 
and functions of the Tonics. This detail was separated from 
the general view, in order to avoid distracting the reader's at- 
tention from the drift of that classification, by the interesting 
development which has been deferred to this place. 

In illustrating the nature of the radical and vanishing move- 
ment, by the tonic a-le, it was stated that this element consists 
of two sorts of sound, and that when uttered with inexpressive 
efibrt, the voice rises through the interval of a tone ; the radi- 
cal beginning on * a,' and the vanish diminishing to a close on 
< e. ' Now as all the tonic sounds necessarily pass through the 
radical and vanish, they demand an analysis relatively to that 
concrete function of pitch. 

These seven of the tonic elements, 

cr-we, a-rt, a-n, o-le, f-sle, o-ld, ow-r, 
have different sounds for the two extremes of their concrete 
movement. . . 

The remaining five, 

ee-1, oo-ze, e-rr, e-nd, i-n, 
have each, one unaltered sound throughout their concrete 
movement. 

The tonics are therefore properly divided into Diphthongs 
and Monothongs. 

•^-we has for its radical, the sound of <a* in awe: and for 
its vanish, a short and obscure sound of the monothong * c-rr/ 
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w9*rt has for its radical the sound of < a' in art : its vanish like 
thatoftheproreding, being the monothong <e-rr.' 

The radical of o-n is the sound of * a' in an. Its vanish is 
the same in degree and sort with the last. 

The sound of each of these elements has heretofore been con- 
sidered as homogeneous throughout : for their vanish being 
very iaint in ordinary utterance, it has escaped perception. 
But it may be heard by using these elements severallyi with 
earnest interrogation. They will each terminate at a high 
piteh, in a feeble sound of * e-rr. ' 

•tf-le, I have said before, has its radical, with the distinct 
•ouqd of the monothong eeA for its vanishing movement 

/-ale has its radical, followed in like manner by a vanish of 
the monothong ee-l. The dipthongal nature of < i' has long 
been known, and the discovery of it is attributed to Wallis the 
grammarian. It is described by Sheridan and others, as con- 
sisting of o-we and ee-1 : the coalescence of the two producing 
the peeuliar sound of M.' In this account, it is admitted that 
the element is peculiar ; I can therefore see no need of refer- 
ence to a-we, in the theory of its causation. A skilful ear will 
readily perceive that the radical of t-sle is a peculiar tonic, and 
will so report thereon, without having recourse to the absurd 
soppoaition that an unheard sound is changed into another au- 
dible one. 

O-kL has its radical in the sound of < o,' formerly supposed 
to be homogeneous. Its vanish is the distinctly audible sound 
of the monothong oo-ze. 

Otf-r has a radical, followed in like manner by a vanish of 
the monothong oo-ze. That the first sound of this diphthongal 
tonic is not * a-we,' but a radical of its own, may easily be 
proved by a discriminating ear : and a trial with the voice will 
Aow, that o-we does not unite with oo-ze, by that easy gli- 
ding transition which is heard in the junction of the true radi- 
cal of Otf-r with the same oo-ze. 

I have been at a loss what to say of that sound which is sig- 
nified by <oi* and < oy,' as in ' voice' and ^ boy.' It may be 
looked upon as diphthongal tonic, consisting of the radical a-we 
and the vanishing monothong t-n, when the quantity of the 
element is short, and ee4 when long. But from the habit of 
the voice, it is difficult to give a-we without adding its usual 
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vanish of «-rr; and this makes the compound, a tripthong. l( 
it is taken as a diphthongal tonic, this is the only instance in 
which the same radical has two different vanishes. And though 
this reason should not be conclusive against its classification, it 
suggests an examination of the subject. In case this sound 
should be considered as a true diphthongal tonic, and analogies 
seem in favor of it, it would make the number of tonics thir- 
teen, and the whole of the elements thirty-six. 

The seven radical sounds with their vanishes, which have 
been described, include, as far as I can perceive, all the ele- 
mentary dipthongs of the English language. By the term diph- 
thong, I mean the progress of the voice from one tonic sound 
to another ; forming thus the impulse of one syllable, by s con- 
tinuous gliding, without a perceptible change of organic effort, 
in the transition. By the term elementary, as qualifying a 
dipthong, I mean to point out the insepsrable bond of its con- 
stituents ; the fate of the voice having so decreed the aeries of 
thetvro sounds, that the first or radical, can not, in unpremedi- 
tated utterance, be given without terminating in the second or 
vanish. 

The remaining five tonics are monothongs, and have one 
sort of sound for both the radical and vanishing movement 
They are 

oo-ze, cc-1, e-rr, c nd, t-n. 

If the element eeA be deliberately uttered, in the mode of 
asking a question with earnest surprise, one unvaried sound of 
eeAy will be heard, rising from the radical outset, to the topoY 
the vanish. . This concrete rise in interrogation will be descri- 
bed hereafter, as being the interval of a radical and vanishing 
octave ; but the same homogeneous course of ee-l may be heard 
through the fifth, third, tone and semitone. This mode of dis- 
playing th^ course of the unchanged concrete in eeAy will show 
an analogous result in the cases of the four other monothongal 
tonics. Whereas if the diphthongal tonics be uttered with the 
interrogative intonation, the difference between their radical 
and vanishing portions will be at once perceptible. 

Should the means of direct observation here suggested, not 
be satisfactory, I would propose another mode of illustrating 
the nature of the tonics. We learned in the last section, the 
distinction between the equable concrete of speech, and the 
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protracted radical and protracted vaniab, of song and recitative. 
Now the uae of these protracted forms of intonation will exhi- 
bit the structure of the tonic element^. For an attentive ear 
may perceive, when the diphthongs are sung in the last of 
these forms, that the voice quickly leaves the radical, and 
dwells in continuation on the different sound of the vanish. 
The protracted note, in the vanish of the monothongs, will be 
the same in sound as their radicals. The words of an ordinary 
melody in slow time, or any church psalm, will afford proof 
on this point 

Another mode of illustrating the real diphthongal character of 
aeven of the tonics, may be drawn from the phenomena of 
rhyme. Rhyme is that peculiar relationship in the sound of 
syllables, which consists in a difference between the first sound 
of each of the compared syllables, and an identity between all 
the subsequent sounds^ each to each : the agreeable effect of 
rhyme depending chiefly on the particular relation between 
the tonic sounds. The first condition is that of identity in the 
tonics, as: dame, came. — ^The second degree of relationship 
IB made by tonics which have a different radical, but the same 
vanishing movement, as : cars, wars. The third consists of 
those tonics that differ both in their radicals and vanishes, yet 
are of nearest resemblance in their sort of sound, as: good, 
blood. 

The use of the second kind of rhyme shows the composi- 
tion of the diphthongal tonics. In the following lines, the cor- 
respondence of o<hze with o-ld, and of a-lc with eeA is admit- 
ted as canonical in rhyming, from the identity of the vanishes 
ofa-leand o-ld, respectively with the monothongs eeA and 
oo-xe. 

TIffr Britain's f^atMinen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreijpi tyranta, ind of nynipba at home; 
llnr thoQ, grrat Anna! wliom three realms obey, 
Van ■omeCkiiM counsel take— and 0ometimM tea. 

. The assimilation of the sounds of a-le and e«-l, by the iden- 
tity of their vanishes, produces the monotony of the four foK 
lowing lines. 
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Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the liair; 
And thrice they twitch'tl the diamond in her earj 
Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

Besides the differences arising from singleness of sound, and 
diphthongal combination, the tonics exhibit a variety in iifne^ 
both when uttered separately, and in syllabic association. Two 
general divisions may be made : 

a- we, a-rt, a-n, a-\e, ce-1, t-sle, o-ur, oo-ze 
may be called long tonics, and 

e-rr, e-nd, i-n, 
short. It is not to be understood that the latter may not, by 
designed effort, be made as long as the former : they have their 
place in this arrangement, from their usual time in English 
syllables. In the prolongation of ^-n, it changes nearly, if not 
entirely, into ee-1. When the long tonics are combined with 
other elements into syllables, their lime is of every distinguish- 
able degree, from a momentary impulse, to the longest pas- 
sionate utterance of an interjection, as : from o-tt to a-we— 
from ouA to h-aw — from a-t to a-h I — a-te to h-ay — ^p-ca-t to 
ee-1 — f-oo-t to oO'Ze — c-a-rt to p-a-rdon — k-i-te to I. 

The time of the short tonics, in combination, has much less 
variety. But however short any of the tonics may be, they do 
in their minimum duration still pass through the concrete move- 
ment, as will be fairly proved hereafter. 

All the elements, except the abrupt atonies kj /?, /, have a 
variety in duration. The vocality of the subtonies affords the 
means of their time, and its prolongation is next in importance 
to that of the tonics, for the purposes of vivid and graceful ex- 
pression. 

If it is asked, why I have designated the diphthongs as ele- 
mentary, each of which may be resolved into greater simpli- 
city ; it may be answered, that the diphthongs, though com- 
pounded of two^successive sounds, are inseparable in utterance : 
and regarding elements as simple efforts of the voice, these 
diphthongs may be ranked among them. 1 can not pronounce 
the radical of a diphthong without giving also its vanish. The 
radical may indeed be indefinitely sustained ; but it can be ter- 
minated only by a glide through its second sound, which, how- 
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ever quick or feeble, may still be heard. In the equable con- 
erete of speech, the rapid pronunciation of a diphthong may 
diroinish the audibility of its second sound, but to an attentive 
ear it will not be altogether lost. And further, not only does 
the radical of a diphthong demand its own peculiar vanish, but 
it can not itself be carried through a given interval without sli- 
ding into that vanish. For when we attempt to lead the voice 
through an octave on the diphthong < o-we' or * a-le,' its radi- 
cal may be continued up to the seventh of the scale : still the 
final close on the eighth will unavoidably turn to < e-rr' or < ee-l. 
A similar change will take place on all smaller intervds, in an 
endeavour to make monothongs of the diphthongal radicals. 

If an elementary character be denied to the diphthongs, by 
regarding them as separable sounds, it will not increase the 
number of simple tonics beyond twelve : for the reader may 
have already remarked that the vanishing movements of the 
diphthongs consist exclusively of the monothongs. 

It follows, from whtft has been said on the indivisible nature 
of the diphthongs, that their radicals can not be united with any 
other vanishes, than those apparently allotted in the instinctive 
ordination of the voice : and notwithstanding all that has been 
observed, assumed and transcribed by writers, on the subject 
joi the diphthongal union of the vowels, I believe that the only 
instances of that union, admitted in the habits of English 
q>eech, are those fkere enumerated. Every attempt to make 
further combinations produces a voice which wants the smooth 
tranmtion and singleness of syllabic impulse, that characterizes 
a diphthong, and which is found with its defined perfection, 
' only in the double sound of the above named seven elementary 
tonics. 

I hare enumerated all the diphthongal tonics which are used 
in the En^ish language. As they are individually produced 
by joining a monothong to a radical tonic, if I may so call it, 
and as all the permutations of union are not employed, it is a 
curious subject of inquiry, — whether it is within the possibility 
of the vocal organs to make a greater number of diphthongs, 
by uniting, severally, every monothong with each radical tonic 
Now as there are seven radicals and five monothongs, we 
might upon this scheme have thirty-five diphthongs. But it 
appears we have only eight (supposing oi to be included :) 
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a-we being combinable with Iwo monothongS| and each of Ihe 
others with one. Other conjunctions may be made ; but they 
have not a fluent transition, like those which already belong 
to the language and have their literal signs. Would these new 
associations require a management of voice which is not alto- 
gether instinctive, and might therefore call for a practice and 
skill not yet reached by the English tongue? Have any of 
these supposed diphthongs been admitted among the alphabetic 
elements of other nations ? And are these unused materials of 
speech to be classed with those resources in the animal econo- 
my, which are to afford their benefits under higher cultivation, 
and the widening demands of human improvement ? 

In elucidating this subject of the tonics it is worthy of re- 
mark, that we may consider the diphtJiongs as mere syllable?, 
compounded of a tonic and subtonic. For it is certain that the 
monothongs, when used as vanishes to the radical tonics, have 
in some degree the character of subtonics : that is, they lose 
the fulness of the radical opening which they have, when ut- 
tered by themselves. The vanish of a-le is very nearly allied 
to *y-e' if not identical with it ; and the vanish of ow-r bears as 
near a relation to ^ wo.^ It will be evident too on trial, that if 
a radical character is given to these vanishes, they will not 
unite with the previous radical into one impulse of the voice. 

It was said, in a former part of this section, that the subto- 
nics may be uttered separately : their own obscure vocalities 
bearing, respectively, some resemblance to those of the five 
monothongs. 1 now add that some syllables are formed ex- 
clusively of subtonics. In the words ' bidden, ' fickle, * schism,' 
* rhythm,' < riven,' and their congeners, the last syllable is 
purely subtonic, or a combination of subtonic and atonic On 
these final syllables the radical and vanishing movement is per- 
formed : and though they exhibit the concrete function, they 
betray their inferiority in abruptness, force and muHcal sound, 
when compared with the more perfect display of these quali- 
ties, on the tonic5. The reason why words of this construc- 
tion are necessarily divided into two syllables, will appear in 
the following section. 
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SECTION IV. 

Ofiht influence of the Concrete Movemenff in theprodue- 
tion of the various phenomena ofSyllablea. 

TsB foregoing history of elementary founds and of the radical 
and yaniafaing function, will enable ua to lay open the doctrine 
of Syllabication. 

What are the operatiooa of the voice that produce the char- 
acteriatica of qrllablea ? 

What detenninea their length ? 

Why are ayllablea limited in length, otherwise than by the 
term of expiration : and what produces the ordinary length of 
them, where there is no obstruction to the further continuation 
of the sound of tonic and aubtonic elements ? 

Andy finallyi what prescribes the rule which ordains but one 
aeeeot to a syllable ? 

I shall endeavour to answer these questions concisely and in 
their order. 

Those portiona of voice which, alone or as constituent parts 
of words, are called syllables, are the effects of the radical and 
vaaiahing movement : and 1 ahall aim to ahow that every syl- 
lable, eonsisting of one or more elementary sounds, derives its 
chsraeter of length and aingleness of impulse, from the concrete 
Movement, and from the different properties of tonic, subtonic, 
snd atonic elements. As I can not give the reader vocal ex- 
enpliAcatioo of thia subject, the argument contained in the fol- 
lowing inCereoees must be illustrated by his own experimental 
trials. 

If the concrete movement of the voice through a tone or 
ether interval^ ia the essential function of a syllable, it follows 
that each of the tonic sounds may by itself make a syllable : 
uee these can not be pronounced singly, without going 
throagh the radical and vaniahing movement Now the tonics, 
either in the form of words or as inteijective particles, are often 
employed as oHmo-Kleral syllables. 
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It follows also from the assumed causation of a syllable, that 
two tonics can not be united into one vocal impulse. For each 
having by nature its own radical and vanish, they must produce 
two syllables. Consistently with this, we find that whenever 
two elementary tonics are in sequence, they always belong to se- 
parate syllables in pronunciation. 

If the concrete function of the voice alone constitutes a syllable, 
it follows that the atonies, from being incapable of that func- 
tion, can not make a new and distinct impulse when joined 
with the tonics. The word < speaks' exhibits the meaning of 
this inference. For the syllabic function, as I suppose it to be, 
is here made on the tonic ee-1, whilst a^p^ k and Sy add to the 
time, but do not destroy the monosyllabic character of that 
word. The sound is not indeed so gliding and equable as on a 
single tonic, which shows a syllable in its purest form : yet 
the slight obstruction to the singleness of impulse is very dif- 
ferent from the threefold emphatic division heard in the word 
« Ohio' — For if this be properly pronounced, that is, if each of 
the three tonics receive its radical and vanish, it will be im- 
possible to condense them into one impulse or syllable. In 
answer to the first question, then, — It is the concrete move- 
ment of the elementary sounds, or the radical and vanishing 
function of the voice, which produces the characteristics of 
those successive impulses of speech called syllables. 

Syllables are of different lengths. Is this an arbitrary varia- 
tion : or is it the unavoidable product of the properties of the 
elementary sounds? 

This question is not asked in reference to prosodial quanti- 
ties ; nor to those abridgments and prolongations of voice that 
appropriately mark the force and solemnity of oratorical ex- 
pression. It regards especially the variation of length in syl- 
lables, which is unalterably created by their literal constituents; 
for it will be shown that their limits are determined by the 
arrangement of these. 

In order to render this subject perspicuous, let us take a 
synthetic view of the literal series in words. 

Several of the tonics individually form English syllables : 
and these exhibit the syllabic impulse of the radical and vanish 
in its most simple condition. But elements can not be com- 
pounded, with a view to lengthen a syllable, by the addition 
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ef one ionic to another ; for this would produce a new and se- 
parate impulse. 

If to the element o-le the atonic * P be prefixed, the sylla- 
ble < fa* will be formed, with the concrete rise on < a' pre- 
ceded by the aspiration. If to these the atonic < c' be sub- 
joined, the word 'face' will be longer than the element 'a;' 
still the triple compound will be but one syllable, since it can 
have only one concrete rise. For though these two atonies 
may be clearly heard, as part of the length of the syllable, yet | 
being incapable of the concrete function, the transition through / 
the given interval is made altogether on <a,' as if the word< 
consisted of that element alone. The addition of atonies to 
ionics, is then the first mode of increasing the length of a sylla- 
ble, without destroying its singleness of impulse. 

Further, if to the tonic <a' the subtonic * V be prefixed, 
the syllable <la' will be longer than <a' but will still have 
but one function of the radical and vanish. For I said formerly, « 
that when a subtonic is uttered before a tonic, the vanish of I 
the subtonic does not occur : its radical continuing on a level f 
line of pitch, till the tonic opens on that line with a more em- 
|diatic radical, and immediately carries up the concrete of the 
syllable. Now in the syllable * la,' * V doesbegin the impulse 
with its vocality, and without perceptibly rising, joins the voca- 
Uty of * a' which forms the fiiil emphatic radical, and then va- 
nishes on the * e' of that diphthongal element. If to < la' the 
sobtonic ' v' be subjoined, the compound < lave' will be much 
longer than < a ;' and its syllabic character will stil| be preserved, 
by the singleness of its radical and vanishing movement In 
the pronunciation of 'lave,' the intonation of *V and <a' 
will be as before, except that * a' will not now rise quite so 
far through the concrete : for a subtonic having all the proper- 
ties of a vanish, ' v' will in this case fall in with * a' before 
it readies the top of the interval^ and thus complete the vanish 
of the syllable. The junction of subtonic elements to tonics, 
is therefore a second mode of adding to the length of syllables, 
without destroying the unity of the radical and vanishing con- 
crete. 

Moreover, if the abrupt element * V be prefixed to <a' the 
qrllaUe * ta,' so formed, will be but a single impulse. If * g* 
be subjoined, the word * tag* will still exhibit only one radi- 
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cal and vanish. If in this manner two abrupt atonies, are 
joined with the short tonics, as in *cut,* *pet,' «tik,* they 
/produce the shortest syllables in the language : in which the 
' concrete movement, however short, is still performed. This 
union of abrupt elements with tonics, is a third mode of preserv- 
ing the singleness of a syllable, with the variation of its length. 

The three different sorts of combination enumerated above, * 
produce their various lengths, in the manner represented by 
the examples under each head. But none of them can be much 
extended beyond the instances given, whilst they are restricted 
to the kind of elements noted in their respective cases. 

A fourth mode of combining elements is by a union of all the 
four kinds in one syllable. For the illustration of this, it is 
necessary to bear in mind, that whenever there is a pause after 
a subtonic, consequently whenever it is uttered singly or at the 
end of a syllable, it unavoidably takes on the concrete move- 
ment : and that tiie same condition occurs if it is followed by 
an atonic ; for in this case there is a termination of vocal ity. 
If we analyze the words < strange,' (properly strandzh) and 
'strength,' and the imaginary syllable ^sglivzd,' we shall 
find that but one radical and vanishing movement is perform- 
ed on each of them : and that the singleness of impulse is made 
by the peculiar arrangement of all the kinds of elements. They 
consist of seven sounds, which is the greatest number that the 
nature of the elements admits of, even with the best contrived 
mode of combination. ' The radical and vanish of these sylla- 
bles are made on ^ ange,' ^^eng* and < ivzd,' and the principle 
of the vocal management of the other elements is analogous in 
each : for *r' and ^ V being subtonics respectively before the 
tonics a-le, e-nd, and i-sle, do not take on the concrete. < T' be- 
ing an abrupt atonic, adds nothing to the vocality of <r,' and 
the preceding atonic <s' having no concrete function, the 
three elements <s,' n' and *r,' together with «th' in 
'strength,' and the <g' and M' in the imaginary syllable, 
increase the length of the several words without destroying 
the unity of their impulses. The constituents in each of the 
above words may be combined into one syllable, in other 
series : but in all cases, the atonies must be on the extremes. 
If it is otherwise, as in the arrangement ' rstange,' the whole 
can not be pronounced as one syllable. For since the vocality 
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of * r,' ctiMi on tecount of the subseqaeDt atoDic < i,' thii 
< r* nmA tike on the concrete movement, and thoB become e 
syllable. The reader may remember that it was said, the sub- 
tonics are capable of the radical and vanish when uttered sepa- 
rately : and the termination of their sound by an atonic, 
amounts to this condition. 

I have thus endeavoured to diow, that the various lengths 
of syllables depend on the nature of the constituent elements, 
and the disposition of them, as regards the execution of the 
radical and vanish. 

The following notation may serve to illustrate the preced- 
ing account of the structure of syllables. I here represent the 
movement of a third ; but the mode is the same, in all intervals. 
The dotted line represents the atonic sound. The thick black 
line anited to the radical denotes the pitch of the subtonic, 
when it precedes a tonic : and the full black point, with its 
appendaget ngnifies the tonic alone, or the tonic in combina- 
tion with the vanishing subtonic 

^^i "i-l l^i -i-^ 



K> 



H 



^ I J ^11 ^1 I 



A-t FA-« FA*» LA^ LA-»-v TA^ TA-e-k 

A cwnbtnatioo of mch of U>e The doable tylkbie 

ipedieofdeiiMiita. impulae bj change. 



r— ; — j[ 1 jT "11 — IT — T" 



StieiifUi BrT irtandih 

In this notation, the atonic sounds are represented by the 
dotted lines, as if they had a certain place in pitch ; but being 
mere aspirations, their place is in no appreciable relation to the 
tonics and subtonics : and I beg that the reader may so under- 
stand the nota\ion, where the atonic symbols are used to show 
the presence of the aspirated voice. 

If the principle of syllabication consists in a simple pause of 
the voice, or any other mode of sound than that which I have in- 
sisted on, a syllable might contain an indefinite number of 
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tonic sounds, combined with such other elements as have no 
ocplu^iOn : and consequently the length of the syllable would 
be limited only by the time of expiration. But from the in- 
fluence of the radical and vanish, in the utterance of the com- 
mon aggregates of elementary sounds, the duration of a sylla- 
ble is quickly arrested. There are twelve tonics ; fourteen 
subtonics ; nine atonies ; and six abrupt elements. Twelve of 
these, the nine atonies and the three abrupt subtonics, being 
productive of an interruption to the continuity of the syllabic 
impulse, the mingling of all the elements must give one of these 
a position in every third or fourth place among the tonics and 
subtonics, and thereby set a limit to the duration of syllabic 
sound. Sometimes this interruption produces syllables of two 
elements only : and it has never, 1 believe, in th^ English lan- 
guage, allowed any syllable in use, to extend beyond seven.' 

The reason why the words * strange' and * strength' can 
not be made longer without more than ordinary efibrt, is this : 
— The tonic elements can not be added for this purpose, since 
each of them always makes either the whole or part of a sepa- 
rate syllable. Nor will these words bear a subtonic at the be- 
ginning : for as ' s' is an atonic, any subtonic uttered before 
it must come to a pause, must therefore go through its vanish, 
and thus produce a separate syllable. An atonic being pre- 
fixed to these words would not indeed make a new concrete ; 
but it would produce a varying efibrt of hissing and aspiration, 
which would bear no analogy to the audible and gliding nature 
of tonic and subtonic syllabication. 

In answer then to the question, — why syllables are not con- 
tinned to the utmost length of an act of expiration, it has been 
shown that as speech employs all the elements, the abrupt and 
atonic must necessarily divide the time of one expiration, into 
different syllabic impulses. 

In any number of elementary sounds, let us now suppose the 
atonic and abrupt to be rejected, and consequently the last 
mentioned cause of limitation to be removed. Why is it im- 
possible in this case to give indefinite length to a syllable, 
formed by the union of a tonic with any number of subtonics ? 
— Or, why is such a syllable otherwise limited, than by the 
exhaustion of expiration ? 

When a tonic precedes a subtonic, in the formation of any 
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concrete intenral, it gives up a portion of its movement to that 
subtonic, which then carries on and completes the vanish. 
In this way the radical and vanish may consist of a tonic and 
one, tW0| three, or at most four subtonics. But the number 
can not, In easy pronunciation, be extended beyond these. 
Thus in the syllable ^strandzh' (strange) the concrete rise 
begins on <a,' and continuing through 'n,' <d' and ^zh,' 
vanishes on this last If two more subtonics * v' and < m' 
were subjoined to this word, as in < strandzhvm,' few 
speakers could make one pure syllabic impulse of the combi- 
nation. The reason of this difiBculty, or as we may call it, 
impossibility, will appear in the following remarks. 

In the most general use of the voice, the concrete rises 
through the interval of a tone, and employs therein a certain 
portion of time. Now though the tone and time may be exe- 
cuted on one tonic combined with several subtonics ; yet there 
is a maximum to the number, utterable by an easy effort of 
speech. For as each constituent must have a certain duration, 
to render it cognizable as a variation of pitch, and to ensure a 
distinct pronunciation, it must consume a portion of the time 
of the concrete : and it is plain from experience that each con- 
stituent does consume so mOch, that not more than four sub- \ 
tonics, together with the preceding tonic, can in easy utter- 
ance be compressed into 'the time and space of the radical and 
vanish. 

In describing the concrete, we pointed out three modes of 
this function, — ^its equable progress, and the prolongation of 
its radical, and of its vanish. When a combination of tonics 
and subtonics, greater than can be used for one concrete, is 
offered for pronunciation, one of two things must occur: 
either two syllables must be formed by two separate concretes, 
or some one or more of the numerous constituents must be pro- 
longed on one line of pitch. And though this last mode of ut- 
terance would not necessarily produce two syllables, yet by ' 
assuming the characteristic note of song, it would be very dif- 
Csrent from the equable effect of the true syllabic concrete. 

I have thus endeavoured to show why, in ordinary speech, 
syllables can not be indefinitely extended when they consist 
only of tonic and subtonic sounds, and consequently when 
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there is no obstruction to their continuation^ by the interpom- 
tion of abrupt and atonic elements. 

A further consideration of the radical and yanishing more- 
menty will inform us why there is, ordinarily, but one effort 
of accentual stress on each syllable. I will show hereafter 
that there are six modes in which the force called Accent can 
be laid on the concrete. First, by the abrupt explosion of the 
radical. Secondly, by giving more force to the middle of the 
concrete. Thirdly, by greater stress on the vanishing portion. 
Fourthly, by making the whole concrete of the same fulness 
that naturally belongs to the radical Fifthly, by magnifying, 
so to speak, the whole of the concrete ; the proportional forces 
of the radical and vanish remaining unaltered* Sixthly, by an 
abrupt stress on the radical, together with increased force on 
the vanish of the same concrete. The first five of these modes 
do not alter the singleness of the accentual impression. Some- 
thing like an exception to the rule of a single accent, seems to 
exist in the sixth, as will be particularly noticed under the fu- 
ture head of Expression : — but this condition, if an exception 
at all, is not of common occurrence, and is by no means con* 
templated here, in looking at the ordinary phenomena of sylla* 
bic speech. 

From what has been said upon the construction of syllables, 
the reader will no doubt perceive the causes of their difference 
in degree, as regards agreeableness of sound, and the gliding 
continuity of voice. The most eminent on these points are 
those formed by a single tonic : and although the concrete rise of 
a diphthong consists of two dissimilar sounds, it is not inferior, in 
the above named qualities, to the uniform voice of a mono* 
thong. 

The next condition of the syllable is that formed by an ini- 
tial tonic, followed by one or two subtonics, as : 'aim,' <ale,' 
<arm,* <earn,' <elm,' <orle.' These have an easy mingling 
of their constituents ; and their tonic commencement allows an 
equable concrete movement from the opening to the close of 
the syllable. 

The equable progress is, to a certain degree, impaired in 
that order of syllables, in which the first sound is a subtonic, 
as in < mains,* < gale,' * warms,' < zeam,' < realm.' Now sinee 
the radical in these cases does not properly begin on the first 
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•kmenty there is a slight Note or level line of pitch on the 
•ubtonic which precedes the tonic. 

The next of the syllabic combinations are those which 
contain each of the three kinds of elements, as < swarms,' 
<streng;th,' < thrown,' ^smiles.' Here the atonic sounds are 
not agreeable. They prevent the equability of the concrete 
movement ; and though they do not destroy the singleness of 
impulse, they are attended with some hiatus from theehanges 
of position in the organs which produce them. 

A few syllables, such as the last of * little,' are made of sub- 
tonics and atonies, without tlie addition of a tonic They are 
destitute of force and f^lness in the radical opening. They 
have the nasal kind of vocality, which belongs to the subto- 
nics: and it is most remarkable in these syllables, because here 
it is not covered by the clear laryngeal sound of the tonics. 

There are various degrees in the smoothness of the syllabic, 
impulse, from the clear transition of the diphthongal tonics 
<a' and <awe,' to the two concretes of a dissyllable. The 
words 'flower,' < higher,' <boy,' 'voice,' and 'coin,' by a 
dight variation in eflbrt, may each be uttered either as one or 
as two syllables. Under the first condition, they seem seve- 
rally to consist of the union of two tonics in one syllable, 
which I have aaid is impossible. If ' flower' is pronounced 
with the glide of a single impulse, it must be upon the ele- 
ments,^ /, £>u, and r, and this exhibits no inconsistency with 
oar proposed doctrine of syllables. If the tonic e*rr be sound- 
ed be&m r, it will be impossible to avoid the double impulse. 

I have considered a syllable as essentially a function of the 
radical and vanish ; and this function is equally productive of 
the syllabic impulse, in a downward as in an upward direction. 
I shall show in a future section, when the reader is prepared 
to understand the explanation, that the unity of the syllable is 
not destroyed by a movement of the voice, through a contin- 
uity of the upward and downward concrete. 

The preceding history enables us to explain many causes 
which must remain hidden to a less searching analysis. Upon 
our principles of syllabication we may account for the disa- 
greeable effect, produced both in the organs of utterance and 
OQ the ear by the use of the indefinite article 'a' before a vow- 
d (or tonic,) and by other similar successions as in ' aorta.' 
K 
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If we utter the tonica in series, we may in a certain mamkar 
pass from one to the other without a break, and without the 
point of junction being appreciable. In this case, the elements 
are joined to each other by the mediation of the subtonic 'y-e.' 
But in this continuous mode of utterance, there is an absence 
of that fulness and abruptness which forms, in its proper place, 
the character of the tonic radical ; since abruptness alwaya re- 
quireis a previous occlusion of the voice. When a continuation 
of vocality is made from a subtonic to a tonic, the eflfect is dif* 
ferent : for the subtonics having more or less occlusion, and a 
Yocule more or less distinct, means are afforded, by thie occlu- 
sion and by the outset of this vocule, for the formation of the 
abrupt sound of the tonic ; and consequently a true radical Biay 
be made on a tonic which is continuous with a preceding sub- 
' tonic Now when the article <a' is made to coalesce with a 
\tonic at the beginning of a word, an unpleasant perception 
jirises from a want of the radical fulness in that initial tonic 
If, however, the article is pronounced separately, in order 
that the initial tonic may have its full radical opening after the 
pause, the unpleasant effect will be avoided, though the pro- 
nunciation will be necessarily slower. In this way, ^a,— 4>wP 
and ^ a, — age' are as unexceptionable, as < an owl' and < an age'. 
/The junction of the ^ n' with a tonic (and the same is true of 
tall the subtonics) produces an agreeable coalescence, from the 
slight occlusion between them : whilst the union of the vanish 
of one tonic with the radical of another, creates a disagreeable 
effort in the organs, and produces an unpleasant impression on 
I the ear. This hiatus, as it is termed, is caused by a deficiency 
in the fulness of the radical; by an endeavour to supply this 
deficiency and yet at the same time to pass quickly from tonic ^ 
to tonic ; and by the disappointment of the ear, in not receiv- 
ing the impression of the element, as it is heard in the same 
word on other occasions. We can not then in a continuous 
course of tonic utterance, produce that desirable radieal ab- 
ruptness, which is easily accomplished when the tonics are 
pronounoed with a pause between them, or after those slight 
natural pauses or occlusions which belong to the subtonics. 

The hiatus accompanying the junction of one tonic with 
another, will be less remarkable when the last receives bo ac- 
centual stress. Thus it is lose in * a account' than in * a acci- 
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d€nt :^' for in the first example, a full degree of radical ab- 
ruplDeM in the tonic ^ a' is not required. 

It 18 upon the principle of the syllabic agency of the radical 
and Taniih, that the passed time and perfect participle of some 
▼erba ending in < ed,' when contracted into one syllable by 
rejecting the tonic <e/ change *d' into 't/ as: snatched 
xnatthH; passed paas't; stopp't ; check't For if the <e' be 
dropped, the * d' which remains having a locality, and pos- 
sessing as a subtonic the power of a concrete movement, it 
must, when preceded by an abrupt or atonic element, as in the 
above instances, exhibit a radical and vanish, and consequent- 
ly must make a syllable, in place of that made on <ed ;* which, 
by the proposition, was to be rejected. But if the abrupt 
«toni6 * i' is substituted for ' d,' that element may be retained 
withottt destroying the singleness of the syllabic impulse. 

Those irregular verbs which, by contraction, have their pre- 
sent and past times and perfect participle alike, are generally 
found to end in ^ t,' as: beat, hurt, let, left The economy 
«f utterance or the occasions of poetical measure, producing a 
e^Dlraction of the regular form of ' beat betted heated,' which 
we may suppose to have been the original structure of the 
verb, the operation of the radical and vanish in syllabication 
does not allow the contractioa to be made by the mere elision 
of ^e.* For upon this elision, < healed,' can be changed to 
one sylbble, as we have seen above, only by substituting the 
atonic < t' for the subtonic * d,' as in * beat 't,' — and this dif- 
fers so slightly from * beat' th^ this eingle word would be 
vised as the inflection of the verb, and as the participle. 

I might still further apply the foregoing principles, in the 
exptaaatioo of many apparent anomalies in speech, which have 
hitherto passed without scrutiny or without satisfactory inter- 
pretation. But I have already exceeded my origind inten- 
tion, in planning the subject of this section ; and must therefore 
leave other particulars, to the observation and reflection of the 
reader. Perhaps I do not exceed the bounds of reasonable 
aoticipatioo, when I foresee his rising interest in this history 
of the voice. But all these things, and more too that I shall 
teQ, may be made by him, to seem only like the preface to a 
full knowledge of this subject, — if he will adopt the mode of 
inquiry which hu thus fkr assisted me : — if he will become 
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the spy upon nature, through his own watchfulness, and not 
draw too much from the precarious source of authority : — if 
he will turn from those discouraging prospects, presented by 
the result of every attempt to make knowledge out of notions; 
and by entering into sober communion with his own senses, 
lay himself open to the advising of those five ministers of 
knowledge, appointed by nature for his counseling in all truth. 



SECTION V. 



Of the Causative Mechanism of the voice j^^n relation to 
its different Qualities. 



A DESCRIPTION of the different sorts of sound of the human 
voice, without an exemplification b*y actual utterance, is al- 
ways insufficient and often unintelligible. With a view to fa- 
cilitate instruction, it is desirable to discover the mechanical 
movements of the organs, and the mode of action of the air 
upon them ; that a reference to the conformations and changes 
of the organs and to the impulses of the air, may enable any 
one to have a precise perception of the nature of described 
sounds, by using the known physical means which produce 
them. 

The result of physiological inquiry on this subject is not sa- 
tisfactory. It has happened unfortunately that most physiolo- 
gists have been public teachers, appointed to stations of influ- 
ence, and directed by the rules of tfieir office, to instruct with- 
out having the time or ability or disposition to investigate. 
Their condition has obliged them to compile without choice, 
to define and arrange without reflection, and to affect an origi- 
nality which may have been forbidden by the frame of their 
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minds, or the multiplicity of their duties. From these pro- 
fessorial iDStniotors, the covered movements of the organs of 
speech) seem to cut off the means of observation ; and whilst 
they have feigned themselves under obligation to teach what 
they had never learned, they have endeavoured to elude the 
di£Bculty, by framing some of these works of fancy which the 
craft of mastership long ago devised, for satisfying the cravings 
of undisceming youth. The puerile wishes of the scholar have^ 
been respectfully regarded by the teacher ; and knowledge un- 
der his hands, has frequently been rather a picture of the pu- 
pil's anticipations, than the truth, and nothing but the truth of 
nature. 

There are few confirmed opinions among writers, on the 
mechanism of the voice ; and by the duties of philosophy, we 
are bound to acknowledge much ignorance on this subject We 
know that the voice is made by the passage of air tlu*ough the 
larynx and cavities of the mouth and nose. From experiments 
on the human larynx, and from observations upon the vocal 
functions of dogs, by exposing the organs in the living animal, 
it is inferred with great probability, that the production of 
voice is connected with the vibration of the ligaments of the 
glottis. We have no precise knowledge of the causes of Pitch ; 
its formation having been by authors differently attributed — 
to the contraction of the glottis, — ^the shortening of its chords, — 
their altered degrees of tension, — the varying velocity of the 
carrent of air through the aperture of the glottis, — the rise and 
fall of the whole larynx and the consequent variation of length 
in the vocal avenues, between the glottis and the external limit 
of the mouth and of the nose,—- and finally, to the influence of 
a union of two or more of these causes. Nor are we acquainted 
with the mechanisms which respectively produce those varieties i 
of sound called the Natural voice, Whisper, and Falsette. ^ 
Etch of these varieti^ has received some theoretic explanation ; 
and their locality has, without much precision, been severally 
assigned to the chest, throat and head. 

These discordant and fictional accounts have been in some 
measure the consequence of conceiting a resemblance, between 
the organs of the voice and common instruments of music : and 
whilst those fluctuations of opinion which never belong to 
truth, have represented the vocal mechanisip to be like that of 
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mouthed or reeded or stringed instruments, the spirit of these 
unfounded or still incomplete analogies has been carried to the 
outrage of all similitude, by comparing the track of the Atuees, 
mouth and nose, to the body of a flute ; and by ascribing a want 
of accuracy in intonation to an inequality of tension between 
what are called the < strings of the glottis.' We are too mueh 
disposed to measure the resources Of nature, by the limited in* 
Wentions of art. The forms of matter, which jointly with the 
'motion of air, may produce sound, must be innumerable ; and 
there certainly is no great comprehensiveness of inquiry, in 
that view of the mechanism of the human voice which regprds 
only the functions of those few forms that have received the 
names of 'musical instruments.' 

The illustrations which these analogies are supposed to afford, 
are no more than resting places for the mind in the perplexed 
pursuit of truth. The physiologists of antiquity thought they 
explained the mysteries of the voice when they compared the 
trachea to a flute ; and science reposed from the time of Galen, 
to that of Dodart and Ferrein in the eighteenth century, on the 
satisfaction produced by this fancy. The means of illustration 
have followed the fashion of instruments, and of late years the 
chords of the aeolian harp and the reed of the hautboy, have 
furnished mechanical pictures of the organs of voice. One can 
not say positively, that a resemblance of the mechanism of the 
voice, to some known instrument of music, may not be proved 
hereafter ; but cautious reflection will guard us against surprise 
on a future discovery, that in most points, the functions of the 
two cases are totally dissimilar. Before the use of the balloon 
for the support and progression of men upon the air, no one 
ever imagined the possibility of his flight, through any other 
instrumentality than that of wings. 

The history of the voice consists of some due experiment 
and observation, and of inferences from the principles of mu- 
sical instruments applied without much precision to the human 
organs. We seem to have been so entirely convinced of the 
analogy between these cases, and have relied so implicitly on 
systems constructed upon it, that we have forgotten the im- 
portance of unbiased observation. The vanity of fancying 
knowledge completed, and despair in thinking it unattainable 
are equally adverse to the efibrts of improvement The pure 
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and trmntcfiiwlmt spirit of Baoooian fciooca, duraetq us by its 
produdiTe niksy to roeord all the phenomena of the voice ; 
aod raqaires us to know reaemUaoees and differeacesy not to 
imagine them. There is no doing without the counseling of 
tTfl^^^gi^i in investigating the processes of nature With pe- 
culiar adaptation to a varied purpose, they are the happy in- 
ainiments of genius, bodi for hewing out and for fin«K|ng 
troth : but they should never be confounded with the objects, 
which they are intended merely to diape and to decorate. In 
the present inquiry, it might be proper to take into oonsiderar 
tioB all the artificial instruments of sound ; but when a strict 
use of the senses can not prove a similarity of function between 
them and the organs of voice, it ean be no benefit to retain as 
parts of a science, those means which have been used in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to discover its truth. 

When I ^)eak of our ignorance of the mechanical causes of 
the difierent kinds of voice and of their pitch, I beg to be 
deariy understood. To know a thing as this phrase is applied 
in most of the subjects of human inquiry, is to have that opinion 
of its nature, which authority, analogical argument, and partial 
observation, prompted by various motives of vanity or interest 
may createu To know in natural philosophy, we must employ 
our senses and contrive experiments on the subject of inquiry ; 
aod admit no belief of it which may not at any time be illustrated 
by demoostration. Physiology is too full of the first of these 
modes of logic : and no branch exhibits it more conspicuously 
than thai of the mechanism of the human voice. One^ from 
the analogy of musical strings, sajrs that Pitch is produced by 
the varied tensioo of the chords of the glottis ; without satia- 
fiMlorily showing in what manner the degrees of tension are 
correspondent to the degrees of pitch in the human voice. — 
Another teaches that the vibration of these cords performs the 
same fiuetion as the reed of the hautboy ; without a further 
exptanation of the mode in which this laryng^ reed eflbcts 
all the degrees of intonation. Whilst a third ascribes the pitch 
of ihe falsetto to the agency of the base of the tongue, the arch 
of the duces, the soft palate and the uvula ; without satisfjring 
Ihe doubt, that these varied and flexible structures have indi- 
vidually or coUeotively any fixed relationship to the current of 
lesptratioay in the production of that pitch. 
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When therefore we seek to know the mechanism of the 
voice, it should be to seCj or to be truly told, by those who 
have seen, the whole process of the action of the air on the 
vocal organs, in the production of the quality, force, pitch, 
and articulation of speech. This method, and this alone, pro- 
duces permanent knowledge ; and elevates our belief above 
the condition of vulgar opinion and sectarian dispute. The 
visibility of most of the parts concerned in Articulation has 
long since produced among physiologists, some agreement as 
to its causes. But after all 1 have been able to see or learn on 
the subject of Quality and Pitch, I must fairly confess an entire 
ignorance of the mode of their mechanical production : and 
the great difference on this point among authors has never im- 
pressed me with much respect towards their opinions. 

As this section is addressed principally to physiologists, I 
have omitted a description of tlie organs of the voice, since it 
may be found in all the manuals of anatomy : and I can see do 
use in repeating here an account of structures and actions, when 
we know not what vocal effect those actions produce. The 
general statement of our problem is, that — some part or parts 
of the vocal canal produce all the phenomena of the voice. 
Now when discovery shall point out the efficient parts and the 
mode of their action, then it will be the duty of anatomy to 
describe their internal organization, and motive powers, that 
the whole may be made a permanent subject of science. Ana- 
tomy is truly the foundation of physiological science ; but ob- 
servation of the living functions has, 1 believe, always thrown 
the first light upon its various branches. It has been the part 
of anatomy to confirm or complete our knowledge of them; 
\ agreeably to the saying of the Greek philosophy that, — what is 
J^ first to nature in the work of creation is the last to man in the 
; labour of inquiry. With regard to the mechanism of the voice, 
we are yet occupied with the perplexities of analysis j when 
that work shall be finished, we may begin again with muscles, 
cartilages, ligaments, mucous tissues and the os hyoides, and 
describe the whole with the synthetic steps of natural causa- 
tion. 

In the meantime, I can not so far follow the example of sys- 
tem-makers and professors, as to furnish an account of the me- 
chanism of the voice, solely because it is desirable and may 
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be looked for. Aiming in thii work to serve truth with my 
iensesy I ahall deaeribe what is distinguishable by the ear in 
the diArent kinds of voiee, together with the visible structure 
and morement of the organs ; in the hope that by an acknow- 
ledgment of our present ignorance, and by future obsenration 
and experiment, other inquirers may arrive at the certainty of 
doctrine, which through a diflRMrent method of investigation 
has never yet been reached. 

The thirty-five eleooents of speech may be heard under four 
different sorts of voice : — the Natural, — the Falsetto, — ^the 
Whispering, — and that improved quality which i shall pre- 
sently diBscribe under the name of the * Orotund. ' 

The Natural voice is that which we employ in ordinary 
speaking. It includes a range of pitch from the lowest utter- 
able sound, up to that point at which the voice is said to break. 
At this place the natural voice ceases, and the higher parts of 
the Male are made by a shriller kind called the Falsetto. The 
oitaral voice is capable of the discrete, the concrete, and the 
tremiiloas progression. By the concrete and tremulous move- 
ment, the natural may be continued into the falsetto, without 
aperoeptiUe point of union. Thus the concrete rise in vehe- 
BMot interrogation sometimes passes iar above the limit of the 
natmral jcale, without exhibiting that unpleasant break in the 
transition to the fiilsette, which in the discrete scale is remark- 
able both as to quality of sound, and executive efibrt, except 
with persons of great vocal skilL The peculiarity of sound' 
and intonation at diis point of the discsete scale, has received 
the name of ^ialsenote.' 

It has been said, the natural voice is produced by the vi- 
bration of the chords of the glottis. This has been inferred 
from tlie analogy between the action of the human organ and 
that of the dog, in which the vibration has been observed by 
the exposure of the gkHtis during the cries of the animal, — 
mod ftoto the vibration of those chords, on blowing throuf^ the 
Imman hrynx when removed from the body. The conclusion 
is therefore probaUe, but ontil it is seen in the living function 
eC the pert, or proved by other means, it can not be admitted 
as a portion of exact physiological science. 

With regard to the mechanical cause of the Variations of 
Pitch, in the natural voice, different notions, and they are but 
L 
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notions, have been proposed by their respective advocates. 
They have been transiently enumerated above. 

In a subject like this, where we know nothing, but where 
theorists are ready to fix on any thing, it is well to begin the 
investigation with the logical process of exclusion i by show- 
ing what does not produce pitch, in those parts of the vocal 
aparatus which are visible. 

The Pitch of the natural voice does not appear to be at all 
connected with the function of the mouth and fauces, for it 
will be seen on examination, that the rise and fall through the 
scale, may be effected on all the tonic elements, and that dur- 
ing the intonation of each, the position of the tongue and fauees 
remains unaltered, if we except seme slight unsteadiness of the 
tongue and soft palate, which can have no relation to the defi* 
nite divisions of pitch. 

The sound of a-we is made whilst the tongue is about on a 
level with the lower teeth ; the mouth being open for inflec- 
tion, and all the parts of this vocal avenue having the same po- 
sitions as in an act of silent respiration. In performing the run 
of pitch on this element, however, we must have a regard to the 
change of position which the articulation of its vanish ^e-n* 
produces. The sound of e-ve is made by approximating the 
tongue to the roof of the mouth, leaving between them a narrow 
passage for the air. Now in one of these instances the track 
of the mouth and fauces is free ; whilst in the other, the tongue 
almost closes the avenue of the mouth, and must be nearly in 
contact with the veil «f the palate and the arch of the fauces 
But in each case the respective positions remain unaltered, 
throughout the variations of pitch ; — and in both cases the 
pitch is made with equal facility and exactness. 

Among the subtonics, the pitch of n-g is made whilst the cur- 
rent of air through the mouth is completely obstructed by the 
contact of the base of the tongue with the soft palate. * 7%<^n,' 
on the ether hand, may be run through the scale, although it 
is produced by the stream of expiration over the tip of the 
tongue, when in contact with the upper fore teeth. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the visible positions of the mouth 
and fauces in the production of other elements. The identity 
of pitch, which will be found under their various mechanisms, 
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must contrUnite to the conclusion thst I have ventured to draw 
from the strongest instances which are given above. 

Now as with the element n-g, pitch is made by the stream 
of air passing directly from the glottis through the nose, and 
consequently without coming into contact with the arch of the 
faoees or the cavity of the mouth, it is necessary to inquire, 
whether the varieties of pitch, if produced above the glottis at 
all, are made in the avenue of the nose. But pitch may be 
made when the air does not pass through the nose. Pitch too 
is a variable function, whilst the parts within the nose are in- 
capable of motion. 

The Falsette is that peculiar voice in which the higher de- 
grees of pitch are made, after ttie natural voice breaks or out-i 
runs its power. The cry, scream, yell and all shrillness are 
various modes of the falsette. It must not be understood that 
its compass lies, restrictively, between the poiiU at which the 
natnral scale ends, and the highest practicable notf of the voice : 
br the same kind of falsette sound may be formed, below the 
usoal point of transition between the two voices, when the natu- 
ral is raised to its highest degree. All the elements except the 
atonies may be made in falsette ; for there is no quality corres-' 
ponding to this sort of voice in the higher notes of whisper. 
I have already observed that the unpleasant effect both of sound 
and of efEort, in the change from natural to falsette intonation, 
is obviated when the succession is made by the concrete and 
the tremulous scales. 

The striking difference in quality between the natural and 
the Cdsette voices, has created the idea of a difference in their 
respective mechanisms, not only as regards the kind of sound, 
but likewise its pitch. 

It has been supposed that the falsette is produced at the 
< upper orifice of the larynx, formed by the summits of the 
aretjmoid cartilages and the epi^ottis :'* and the difficulty 
of j<Hning the falsette with the natural voice, which is thought 
to be made by the inferior ligaments of the glottis, is ascribed 
to the change of mechanism in the transition. On this 
point I have only to add, that the falsette or a similar voice, 

* 8m awmanify oftbedijrofTfri w andophiioitfof M. Podail,m Rtrt' Cydo- 
p«Sa, under the aitkfo, Voiw . 
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but without its acuteneasy may be brought dowmrird ia piteh 
! nearly to the lowest degree of the natural voice ; at least I am 
I able so to reduce it, thus producing what seems to be a unisoo, 
! or an octave concord of the two voices.* Now since the na- 
tural voice may by cultivation be carried above the point it in- 
stinctively reaches^ it may perhaps justify a prosecution of the 
inquiry — whether these voices have a different locality of me- 
chanism : regarding these additions to the range of pitch and 
the difficulty of acquiring a command over them, as according 
rather, with the idea of a difference in the mechanical cause of 
the two voices, than with that of a mere extension of the 
powers of the same organization. 

As we are ignorant of the mechanical cause of the fidsettei, 
supposing it to be different from the natural voice, so the i 
of its pitch is equally unknown to us. But fiction is 
ready to supply the wants of ignorance : and the peculiarity of 
the falsetto having suggested to physiologists that its me* 
ehanism must be different from that of the natural voice, se- 
veral writers have assumed that the pitch of the former is made 
above the larynx, and by the back parts of the mouth. I do 
not give the particulars of their theory, because 1 have been 
able to perceive no other foundation for it, than that of the 
idea of a sort of antithesis in causation : since the natural voice, 
from which the falsetto differs so much, is supposed to be made 
within the larynx. But whatever may have been the ground, 
we have had on this subject a complete system of physiol<^- 
cal explanation, when there is scarcely fact enough, to warrant 
a plausible conjecture. 

As we are then ignorant of what is the cause of the varia- 
tions of pitch in falsette, we may perhafM lessen the o|^rtuni- 
ties for supplying the place of ignorance by fiction, in showing 
what it is noL 
If the cavity of the month is observed during the exercise 

* The qoalitj of thif reduced &laeUe, if I maj to caH it, consifdiig of an ap- 
parent oombinatioQof iti peculiar ■ound with that of the natural voice, may, in a 
) manner, be illustrated bj the kind of tone that it produced on a flageolet, by nnf- 
, Ing or rather by what ia called 'hufluning,' during the act of blowing it. Aiinflar 
!aoundiaauide by joining a vocal murmur with the ihrill aspiration of wfaaitting 
' Tb«e is however in both of these cases, mon of a boning vibntion than ia heard in 
this reduced or ho^|w &kKtt«. 
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af the CibeUe on the etement o-we, very litUe alteration will 
be poreeived in the poaitioDa of the aurrounding parta ; except 
aome alight contractile movement in the uvula, aa the pitch 
riaea, and when thia ia atrained to ita higheat degree, an almoat 
total diaappearance of the uvula within the veil of the palate. 
That thifrcontraction of the uvula in the higher notea of falaette 
ia not the aole eauae of ita pitch ; and that it ia not produced by 
parta of the vocal avenuea aituated above the glottia, aeema 
eonduaive from the following conaideratiooa. 

Tbeelementa <n' and 'm,' both of which are made by the 
pafaage of air from the ^ottia aolely through the noae, can be 
predaely intonated in the falaette aoale, in which caae the 
eorrent of expiration doea not atrike the aoft palate, uvula, 
ndea of the iaucea and beae of the tongue^ — ^thoae parta of the 
anoQth, by which, it haa been auf^Miaed, the pitch of thia voice 
ia produced* 

All the tonic and aubtonic elementa can be made in the fal* 
iette. Now it ia contradictory to a law of aound, that the 
identical quality called falaette, and ita pitch, ahould be made 
onder mechanical forma ao varied, that the cauaative atruoture 
of some of the elementa, aa of <a-we' and <a-n' give a clear 
paaaage to expiration through the mouthy whilat that of othera, 
aa of the < e-ve' * V and < r' nearly obatruct it 

The Cdaette may be made by inapiration through the noae 
with the mouth doaed ; in which caae the air can not come into 
eoQtact with thoae parta of the mouth, which have been aup- 
poaed to conatltute the mechaniam of lalaette. But further, if 
we inhale through a tube, one end of which reachea beyond the 
aoA palate, the falaette may be carried through ita pitch, though 
the current of air in thia caae doea not impreaa the aoft parta at 
the back of the mouth, but paaaea from the tube directly into 
the glottia. And the aame ia true of expiration, where the 
eorrent paaaea directly, from the glottia into the tubci without 
paaaing the iathmua of the Iaucea. 

I have at thia time a caae under profeaaional treatment, in 
which the tonaila are ao enlarged by diaeaae, that their near 
approach to each other, merely allowa qpace for the uvula to 
httng touching between them : thua obatructing the paaaage of 
air through the mouth, and preaenting a atructure altogether 
diflSarent from that natural eonditioni which haa been anppoaed 
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to be the mechanical cause of the falsette. And yet thia indi- 
vidua], who has Bome little practice in singing, is aUe to make 
the falsette intonation. 

I have lately exaniined the case of a female who is destitute 
of the whole of the soft palate. The passage to the throat being 
a single arch curving along the edge of the palate bone, instead 
of the low double arch formed by the depending uvula in the 
perfect fauces. Adhering to each side of the arch, just above 
the tonsil, there is a sort of fleshy drop ; seemingly formed by 
the curtain of the soft palate, being divided through the uvula 
upwards to the palate bone, and each portion being then drawn 
out of sight on its respective side, except the lateral uvulas, 
which project in the manner and place above described. This 
is the natural state. In straining the highest notes of the fiJ- 
sette, the two uvulas, by some peculiar muscularity, make an 
e£brt to approach each other, and thereby convert the simi- 
circular arch into the form of a horse shoe, by drawing inwards 
each about half an inch along the diameter of the arch. Now 
in this case the principal part of the apparatus which is said to 
produce the falsette is wanting ; yet this voice and its degrees 
of pitch are accurately executed by the individual, notwith- 
standing the deformity. 

All the parts that form the back of the mouth are in their 
nature too moveable under the influence of the muscular or- 
gasm, to be the mechanical cause of so precise a function as that 
of the variations of pitch. For where any one point of pitch 
is maintained, the soft palate and its appendage the uvula, may 
be seen to undergo involuntary movements, which as far as we 
know, are inoperative upon the voice. 1 am able to make 
twenty-four distinct notes with accurate intonation ; fifteen of 
them are natural and nine falsette. Now in running throu|^ 
this compass on the tonic * a-we,' in which the articulative me- 
chanism of an open mouth and embedded tongue, allows the 
isthmus of the fauces to be distinctly seen, — I perceive no al- 
teration of position in the natural notes, except that of the ar- 
ticulative change, when the voice runs into < e-rr,' which forms 
the obscure vanish of the diphthong * a-we.' There is indeed 
an unsteadiness in the positions, but none of that definite gra- 
dation in organic changes which is implied in the ascription of 
the variations of pitch to the motions of the back part of the 
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mouth. In intonating the blaette, discretely, 1 perceive aome 
chenge in the ptlate, buf little or none in the tongae, if the va- 
nish < e^rr* is avoided. The change in the palate consists of a con- 
vulsive action of the uvala, which starts up, if I may so speak, 
at the radical opening of < a- we,' and in a moment descends again* 
This convulsive action is not apparent when the voice ascends 
by the concrete ; though under the use of both scales, the 
uvula at the highest rise of the ialsette is contracted almost to 
obliteration. That this extreme contraction is not a movement 
especially productive of the pitch of the falsette, I have endea- 
voured to show above : but am not able to say whether it arises 
from some associative muscular action, or from some change of 
the artieulative mechanism in the higher notes of falsetto. 

These then are the remarks I have to offer, in acknowledg- 
ing my ignorance of the mechanical cause of the quality and 
pitch of the frlsette voice. 

The Whispering voice is the' constituent of the atonic ele- 
ments. All the tonics and greater part of the subtonics may 
likewise be uttered in this mode of sound. The subtonics — 
V, jr, tv, iA-en, zh, when whispered, are not respectively dif- 
fartat from the atonies—;^ j, urA, /A-in, jA. The other sub- 
tonics may likewise be heutl in aspiration; for the whisper of 
— ft, d and g, which have been considered by Holder and his 
followers as identical with the atonies—-/?, /, and A, are distin- 
guishable from them, by a slight guttural effort of aspiration pre- 
ceding their final explosion. 

We are not acquainted with the mechanical cause of wkitptr^ 
as distinguished from voeaUty. It has beeh ascribed to the 
operation of the current of air on the sides of the glottis whilst 
its chords are at rest ; whereas vocality is said to proceed from 
the agitation of the air by the vibration of those chords. This 
however is but an inference upon analogy, and may daim the 
rights of probability, and no more. 

The whispering voice has its variation of pitch, but under 
circumstances that distinguish its mode of production from 
that of the natural and the falsetto. It has been shown that 
the intonation of these voices is not connected with those visi- 
ble alterations of the moudi, tongue and fauces which produce 
articulation; nnce the whole oompass of the voice may be 
passed, through on each of the tonic and subtonic elements. 
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perhaps specifically difiereot from the natural voice ; but 10 
rather to be regarded as an eminent degree of fulness, clear- 
ness, and smoothness of its quality : and this may be either na- 
tive or acquired. 

The limited analysis and vague history of speech by the an- 
cients, and the further confusion of the subject by commenta- 
tors upon them, leave us in doubt whether the expression 'os 
rotundum' used by the Romans, in enumerating the merits of 
Grecian utterance, referred to the construction of periods, the 
predominance or position of vowels, or to quality of voice. 
Whatever may have been the original signification of the phrase, 
the English term < roundness of tone,' specifying the kind of 
voice, seems to have been derived from it 

He who by closely observing the human voice, in its best 
instances on the stage, has acquired a knowledge of its powers 
and beauties, may remember how slowly he came to the foil 
perception and relish of them. And he will not deny that ihey 
would have earlier attracted his attention, had they been sig- 
nalized by a proper oratorical name. On the basis of the Latin 
phrase, I have constructed the term Orotund, — to designate 
btfth adjectively and substantively, that assemblage of eminent 
qualities which constitute the highest character of the speaking 
voice. 

By the Orotund voice, I mean that natural or improved man- 
ner of uttering the elements which exhibits them with a ful- 
ness, clearness, strength, smoothness, and a ringing or muncal 
quality, rarely heard in ordinary speech ; but which is never 
found in its highest excellence, except through long and careful 
cultivation. 

By Fulness of voice, I mean that grave and hollow volume, 
which approaches towards hoarseness. 

By Clearness, a freedom from nasal murmur and aspiration. 

By Strength, a satisfactory loudness or audibility. 

By Smoothnes8,a freedom from all reedy or guttural harshness. 

By a Ringing quality of voice,— its distant resemblance to 
the resonance of certain musical instruments. 

I know how difficult it is to make such descriptions definite, 
without audible illustration. Perhaps the best mode of instruc- 
tion on this subject, is to excite attention by terms, to give as 
cleariy as possible a detailed explanation of the thing by figu- 
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rative reference, and to leave itj recognition to the subsequent 
oboenration of the learner. The same natural relationships that 
suggested the metaphor to its inventor, will in due time pro- 
duce with others a ready acquiescence in the aptness of the 
illustration.* 

The mechanical structure and action which produce the oro- 
tund are to me, after much inquiry, unknown* During its 
utterance, I can perceive some motion and contraction of the 
back p^rts of the mouth, as distinguished from the position of 
those parts under the colloquial voice. But these indications 
of a cause are so slight and so indefinite, that to me, they do 
not at present justify more than this general notice. In our 
ignorance of the mechanism of speech, we are not even able to 
decide whethw the orotund is merely an improved quality of 
the natural voice, or the product of some additional function. 
I said above that the falsetto or some thing hoarsely like it, 
may be executed in the lower range of pitch of the natural 
voiee. It might then be suggested for inquiry — whether the 
eaose of the orotund is the same as that of the reduced falsetto, 
or at it may be called the Basso-falsette : for this has somewhat 
of the full, hollow, and ringing eflfeet, which I have ascribed 
to the acquired orotund. 

Connected with the sul^'ect of an improved quality of the 
singing voice which vocalists call * Pure Tone,' there are a 
number of terms used to describe the mechanical causes of its 
different kinds and qualities. A mong these, the causations im- 
plied by the phrases * voce di testa' and < voce di petto,' or the 
voices from the head and the chest, must be considered as alto- 

* Rgfri b w a tioiM may wnvt to fornbh ioroe klea of two of tho qnalitiet of the 
orotand ^Niioe. Thus rtulted oeilingi and corered re ccMa i often give a ringing < 
echo; and apfiakmg with the mouth within an empty w em t l prodncet a boUow 
MniM One of the beat inatancea I ever heard, of the modification of the hnman 
voioo iotolha above named qnahtieB, waa from a boy who had ^mtAiUy got into 
a large copper alembie. 

It may be worth thinking npon,— whether the braien vaaaa of the G^reek 
Theatre were not intended to improre the voice in qnality, rather than to in- 
cfoaae lla fiiree, or to letnm a onieon to iU pitch. The ipeaking trumpet af- 
fada, thoi^ not agreeably, an ilhiatrataon of the qnalitka above deacribed : 
aad oosid the bofle or the oigan diapaaoo be made to aitknlate, it woold 
ibow the highoit meaaore of thai RiTn<ee and aonoroua eflect, whirh in a !«- 
pfopoftioD oooattae the character of the ocotond voice. 
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{ gether without foundation in physiology : and the notions con- 
veyed by then)) must be hung up beside those metaphorical 
pictures, which with their characteristic obscurity, have been 
in all ages, substituted for the unattainable delineations of the 
real processes of nature. 

There is a harshv quality of utterance called the Guttural 
voice, which is produced by a vibratory current of the air, be« 
tween the sides of the pharynx and the base of the tongue, 
when apparently brought into contact above the glottis. If 
then the term < voice from the throat,' which has been one of 
the unmeaning or indefinite designations of vocal science, were 
applied to this guttural quality, it would precisely assign at 
least some locality to the mechanism. 

Though I have not hesitated to acknowledge my ignorance 
of the mechanism of the orotund, I know that its function wher- 
ever performed may yet be subjected to the will. And as it 
was said above that the best and only pure instances of this 
voice, are the result of cultivation, I here propose to point out 
some elementary means by which it may be acquired. 

It might be sufficient for a teacher of elocution to exemplify 
the orotund, and bid the pupil to imitate it Vocalists in their 
lessons on Pure Tone do little more. But singing has long been 
an art; and its many votaries have rendered the public familiar 
with its leading principles, and accustomed the ear to the peculi- 
arities of its practice. Whilst elocution seems to be no more than 
a brutal instinct ; in which some only bleat, bark, mew, winnow 
and bray a little better than others. In describing, therefore, with- 
out the opportunity of illustrating, it becomes necessary to ad- 
dress the pupil, as if he had no principles to help his understand- 
ing, nor exemplified sounds to satisfy his ear. The only way in 
which this purpose can be answered in written instruction, is to 
make him teach himself, by referring him to those functions of 
the voice, which are familiar to him both by nature and name. 
When the scholastic world shall understand the analysis of the 
speaking voice, and shall apply it to practice, men will learn 
the good things of elocution from one another, children will 
catch the proprieties of speech from well taught parents, and 
many a topie of this work which 1 hare laboured (perhaps in 
vain) to make at this time perspicuous, may hereafter, from 
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> ' enlightening of surrounding knowledge, seem to 

in itself, 
le attention, we perceive two modes in the act of 
: the one being a continued stream of air through- 
ole lime of expiration : the other consisting in the 
'h by short iterated jels. The first of these 
:i of ordinary breathing, panting, sighing, groan- 
eczing. The second is employed in laughter, cry- 

iiry power over the muscles of respiration, the 
speech is dealt out to successive syllables, in such 
as may be requisite for the lime and force of 
guarding against waste, the necessity of fre- 
• u is obviated : and the ability of pausing freely 
f expiration, between syllables and words, al- 
nt abrupt opening of the voice, whenever it is 

irposes of speech. 

•ighing may be made cither by a series of short 

in expiration ; or by one continued impulse 

i j> the whole of the breath. Now this last named 

c of the means for acquiring the orotund voice. 

..pulse of 







if an abrupt utterance of one 
by a continuation of the mere 
iration is exhausted. Let this 
of the exploded vocal ity and 
to an entire vocality, by con- 
r the aspiration. The sound thus, 
floltivation, make that full and so- 1 

1 the orotund. 
^^ polling, when freed from abrupt- 
h accompanies gaping : for this has 
lily, very different from the collo- 
ids. 
the cough, if it may be thus dis- 

rly nolicrtl herraftiT. 

unc being an atonic or whimpered tie- 

^ began; and generally producing ona 

.. • uf inapiration connected with lh«veacu 
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tinguiflhed from the natural cough, which is part vocality and 
part aspiration, — ^let it I say be practiced sufficiently, and the 
learner will dnd not only an increasing facility in executing 
it, but its clearness and smoothness will be thereby improved. 
Let the voice be herein exercised by sliding upwards and 
downwards, through the concrete scale, on each of the tonic 
elements ; drawing out the vocality to the utmost pressure of 
exphration. ' Then let trials be made on syllabic combina- 
tions.* 

When the learner is able to execute the tonic dements and 
single syllables in the orotund, he is not therefore qualified to 
speak in it. Since he will find on attempting to deliver a 
sentence in the easy flow and time of ordinary discourse, that 
his natural voice will return. The cause of this will be un- 
derstood, by his recollecting the distinction between the two 
modes of expiration. For though he may have a facility in 
making the orotund with the continuous stream of vocality, he 
I has yet to acquire the art of delivering that voice, by inter- 
rupted jets of expiration, such as are used in natural utterance, 
and which are absolutely essential to easy and agreeable 
speech. Continued practice however, with a gradual increase 
of the number of syllables, will in time bring his interrupted 
expiration of the orotund under the same command as that of 
common speech. 

And although he may at last have acquired the power of ut- 
tering any number of successive syllables by interrupted jets 
of this voice : yet the manner of their succession will be mo- 
notonous ; there will be a failure in his designs of expresnon ; 
and an inability to make the proper close at the end of a sen- 
tence. Repeated practice will give correctness and facility on 
these points, and the management of the orotund, for the im- 
pressive and elegant purposes of speech, will in time be no 
more difficult than that of the natural voice* 

The method of acquiring the orotund, is similar to our in- 
stinctive progress in the use of tha natural voice. The cries 
of infiints are made on the continued stream of vocality. It is 

* This prooeM of forcing out the breath to the seeming exhauatioQ of the lungi, 
is apt to produce giddincet of the head. Care ihould therefore be taken, to avoid 
eonttnning the exerciie of the voice too fong in this manner ; and to deast, for the 
time, after that affection comet on. 
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m long tioie before they employ the interrupted mode of expi- / 
ration. The first speech of the child is by an apportionment , 
of a single syllable to a breath. By a preparatory esercise ui\ 
the interrupted jets of lavghter and crying, the habit of perfiset 
speech is acquired. The same kind of monosyllabic breath, 
tiiat is employed in infant articulation, and in acquiring the 
orotund, occurs in the debility of extreme age, and in cases 
of exhaustion from disease: for here the utterance frequently 
conmsts of but one, or at most two syllables to an act of expi- 
ration. The condition is similar in panting from violent ez-j 
ereise; the voluntary power which governs the interrupted 
jets of expiration being lost in this case. 

Hie orotund is possessed in yarious degrees of excellence by 
actors of eminence • The state of mere animal instinctin which 
they bare been with regard to the uses of the voice, must con- 
vince us that they can have no systematic means for improving 
it There is, however, one circumstance in theatrical speech, 
which may undesignedly produce in the course of time, the 
full volume and sonorous quality of the orotund. I mean the 
practice of vociferating, which seems to be required, by the 
extent of the House, and by the poetical rant and bombast of 
what are called < stock acting tragedies.' In addition, there- 
fore, to the previously described means for acquiring the oro- 
tnndf I shall, in a few words, point out a varied mode, sug- 
gested by the vehement efforts of dramatic recitation. 

Let the reader make an expiration on the interjection * hah,' 
in the voice of whisper ; using that degree of force which, with 
some motion of the chest, seems to drive all the air out of it 
Now let the whisper in this process be changed to vocality. 
This vocality will have the hoarse fulness and sonorous quality 
of the orotund. It is the forcible exertion of this kind of voice 
which constitutes vociferation ; for vociferation is the utmost 
eflfort of the natural voice, as the scream or yell is of the fU- 
sette. Actors who affect the first rank in their art, have com- 
monly an energy of feeling that prompts them to a degree of 
force in utterance, which produces the mixture of vocality and 
aqnration, beard in the interjection < hah' — and I shall show in 
a future section, that the junction of a certain degree of aspira- 
tion with the tonic elements, is one of the means of earnest and 
forceful expression. The firequent occurrence of exaggerated 
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sentimeiits in the drama, joined to the effort required by the 
dimensions of a theatre, produces a habit of interjective expi- 
ration, which leads the speaker to the attainment of the oro- 
tund, if his voice is capable of it 

It must not be supposed that the full hollow and ringing 
sound of the orotund is always of the same purity. It varies 
as to its degrees of strength and fulness, and is sometimes 
slightly infected with aspiration, or nasal murmur, or guttural 
harshness. 

If it should be asked — what advantage is to be gained by the 
care and labour here enjoined, for acquiring this improved 
quality of the speaking voice, I answer — Fir$tj the mere sound 
is more musical than that of the common voice. In compari- 
soh with the full and sonorous character of a fine orotund, 
there are voices which have as little of the nature of music in 
them, as the noise of a hammer on a block. This quality is so 
alluring that it often catches the ear and approbation of those 
who are quite insensible to impressions from the agency of 
pause, quantity, and intonation. I have known the single ** 
influence of a musical voice create an extensive fame for its 
possessor, who in more essential points of good reading was 
even below mediocrity. It is this quality which dignifies the 
other excellencies of speech. In the female voice it is most 
obvious and delightfuL 

Secondly. The orotund is fuller in volume than the oommon 1 
voice : and as its smooth musical quality gives a delicate at- 
tenuation to the vanishing movement, its fulness with no less 
appropriate effect, displays the stronger body of the radical 

Thirdly. It has a pureness of vocality that gives distinct- 
ness to pronunciation. For when completely formed, it is 
free from the dullness created by nasal murmur or aspiration ; 
the characteristic offensiveness of which is shown by the union 
of these functions in snoring. 

Fourthly. It has a greater degree of strength than the com- 
mon voice. In this respect it partakes of the nature of things 
which are perfect in their kind. The ear seems filled with its 
volume and asks for no more of it There is too, on the part of 
the speaker himself, that satisfactory sensation which attends 
the full energising of a function : for here nature herself seems 
to acknowledge that he has done his whole duty. Those who 
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by coltiTation of the singing voice hare brou^t its t#*e to the 
utmost extent of fulness and purity, will tdnit the import- 
ance of any means which giFe strength to the organ for the 
purposes of speech. Compared with the povver and faienity of 
an endowed and high-taught vocalist, instinctive efforts hi song 
seem to be not much removed from the imbetUity of paralysis. 

Fifthly. The orotund, from the dbetpline of cultivation, 
is more vnder command than the common voice : and is con- 
sequently more efficient and precise in the production of 
long quantity ; in varjring the degrees of fovce ; in executing 
the tremnlous scaloi and in fulfilling all the other purposes of 
expressive intonation. 

Mxihfy. It is thO'^nly kfcid of veiee appropriate to the 
master style ^ epic aM dramatic saading. Through it alone 
the actor consummates the outward sign of the dignity and 
enerfgr of his conception. The impressive authority and state- 
Jj elegance^f this voice, exceed as measurably, the meaner 
sounds of ordinary discour«| as the superlative pictures of the 
poet and the beoad wisdom of the sage, respectively transcend 
the poor originals of life and all their wretched policies. It is 
the OQ^ voice capable of fulfilling the majesty of Shakiq>eare 
and Milton. 

Fmalfyf as the orotund does not destroy the ability to use 
at will the commeu voice, it may be imagined how their con- 
trasted employ meni may add the resource of vocal light and 
shade, if I may so speak, to the other means of oratorical co- 
loring and design. 

The tremulous movement of the voice does not appear to be 
produced by any of the visible psrts of the fauces : though 
there is a gur^ing noise, somewhat resembling it, which pro- 
ceeds from the vibration of the uvula, when brought into con- 
tact with the baie of the tongue in the expiration of the ele- 
ments ' e-ve' and * c-rr.' I leave it for future observers to ascer- 
tain whether the tremulous rise and £dl may not be referred to 
the same organic cause which produces the variations of pitch in 
the natural and falsetto voices. 

I have thus endeavoured to set forth what tve do not know 
of the mechanism of speech. The subject of the voice is di- 
vided into two branches, — Anatomy and Physiology. The 
first embraces a description of the vocal organs. The second 
N 
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a history, of the functions performed by that organizatioo. 
The anatomieal structure is recorded even to the utmost visi- 
ble minuteness : whilst the history of those audible functions 
which it is the design of this work to develope, and which by 
the strictest meaning of the term constitute the vocal physiolo- 
gy, has in a great measure been disregarded, under a.belief that 
the subject is beyond the power of scrutiny. 

In thus overlooking the analysis of quality, force, and pitch 
of vocal sound, Writers have endeavoured to ascertain what 
parts of the or^nization produce these several phenomena ; 
and seem to have almost restricted the name of physiology to 
their vain and contradictory fancies about these mechanical 
causations. Hence in the physiology of the audible functions, 
there is little of that rooted opinion, which in most cultivated 
sciences, contends with. an original inquirer at every step. 
Whereas tha subject of mechanical causation, like all other 
matters of theory, has become doctrinal and divided ; and the 
inquirer has here not only to strive at the secresy of nature, 
but harder still, has to encounter the obstinacy of sectaries, 
whose opinions have grown into pride by their unyielding 
contentions with each other. 

When the reader has finished this volume, he will perceive 
that in the present section I was somewhat occupied by the 
notions of men ; whilst in all the rest, I was entirely employ- 
ed in attempting to delineate the works of nature : A contrast 
that may well induce one to exclaim, — Happy is he, who de- 
siring to advance the cause of knowledge, comes to a subject 
whicL the fictional finger of the schools has never touched. 
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SECTION VI. 

Of the Melody qf Speech; together with an inquiry how 
far the Musical terms Key and Modulation 
are applicable to U. 



Whsit the nature of the radical and vanishing movement 
was described, it was regarded individually^ or as applied to a 
single syllable. But as speech consists for the most part, of a 
series of syllables, on each of which the concrete fonction of 
the voioe instinctively occurs ; it is necessafjr to consider the 
use and relationships of the radical and vanish, in their aggre- 
gate application to the successive syHables of discourse. 

In plain narrative or description, the concrete utterance of 
each syllable is made through the interval of a tone ; and the 
successive concretes have a difference of pitch, relatively to 
each other. The appropriation of these concretes to syllables, 
and the manner in which the suceession of their pitch is varied, 
are exemplified in the following notation : 



He 


ntai 


in 


nft-« 


— tow'f 


in — 


— il_ 


—niuj 


^ 


^ 


^ 






^ 


■^ 


-4- 


"^ 














If these lines and the included spaces be supposed, each in 
proximate order, to denote the difiierence of a tone in pitch, 
the successions of the radical points^ with their issuing vanish, 
wDl show the places of the syllables of the superscribed sen- 
tence, in easy and unimpassioned utterance. The perception 
of the eflS»et of the successions here exemplified, is called the 
Melody efspeeeh. 
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A strict definition of the term, melody of speech, embrtcM 
the doctrine of pitch, of force, of time, and of pause, and re- 
gards likewise higher intervals of the scale than those above 
exemplified^ biU as the nature of each of these constituents will 
be separately described hereafter, the subject of the present sec- 
tion is limited to the development of the principles of pitch 
when the melody is made exclusively through the interval of 
a tone. 

An accurate perception of the difference of pitch in speech 
can be obtained only by close observation, and by well devised 
experiment The inquirer should be able to rise and descend 
through the musioal seale, t>n any one of the tonic elements. 
He should then traverse the octave, both ascending and de- 
scending, on any eight successive ayllables, selected from com- 
mon discourse ; using a different syllable for each note of the 
scale. This exercise will in due time enable him to recognize 
the intervals of a tone, a third, a fifth, and an octave, when the 
intonation is made on the passing syllables of speech. Being 
thus prepared, let him try to analyze thesentencein the above 
example, when uttered in his own natural manner ; for I can 
not suppose him yet able to follow the notation. With this 
view he should move slowly through the sentence, sounding 
only the tonic element of each syllable ; and giving those ele- 
meivto their shortest abrupt sound } so that the reading, if I 
may so call it, may resemble the successions of a short cough. 
This melhod will make the variations of pitch more distinct 
than when all the elements are pronounced. 

If this eontrived utterance should not afford a clear percep- 
tion whether a given syllable rises or falls a tone, from the 
place of the preceding one, let him measure the questionable 
relation of the two sounds, by the rule of the scale, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Whilst he pronounces the syllables as if he 
were reading, let him keep their sounds in notice as parts of 
the scale. If the second be above the first, he will perceive 
that the ascent, by those two sounds, forms the two first steps 
or notes of the rising scale : for by continuing to rise he will 
find himself completing the scale upon them. If the aecood 
be below the first, he will, on the addition of one or more 
tones below the second, recognize that peculiar effect which be- 
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longp to the cloM of the scale, and to the fall of the voice at a 
period of diaooarse : for thia effect can take place only upon a 
deacent of the voice.* In the use of the means here directed, 
the ear.masti with divided attention, be turned at the same 
time, to the progress of the spoken melody, and to the succes- 
•ions of pitch in the musical scale. 

In order to render the system of melody intelligible, we may 
consider the succession of its sounds as subdivided into that 
which takes place generally in the sentence, and that which 
occurs on a short portion at its termination. These divisions, 
may be otherwise termed, the Current melody, and the melody 
of the Cadence. 

The current melody, or that succession of rise and fall which 
is made on all the syllables of a sentence, except the three last, 
exhibits the following phenomena. 

In simple phraseology, which conveys no feeling or emphatic 
sentiment, every syllable consists of the upward radical and 
vanishing tone. The succession of these concrete tones is 
made with a variation of pitch, in which any two proximate 
eoDcretes never differ from each other more than the interval 
•fa tone. 

To distinguish these two modes of melodial progression by 
short and referrible terms, let us call the rise of each syllable 
the Concrete Pitch of melody ; and the place that each syllable 
assumes above or below the preceding, the Radical Pitch. 
Thua in the foregoing example of notation, every one of the 
syllables has the concrete pitch of a tone : the two composing 
the word < nature,' differ from each other in their radical 
pitch, whilst that of the three syllables of < infinite' is the 



It will be shown hereafter in its proper place, that the me- 
lody employed at some of the pauses in discourse, requires a 
certain succession of radical pitch, for the just representation 
of aense and expression. But the parts contained within the 
divisions, made by these pauses, have in general no fixed mode 
of arrangement : for the effect will be natural and agreeable, if 
the melody of these parts is made by avoiding a continuation 
of the aame radical pitch, or an alternate rising and falling, or 
any other pr o g res si on of remarkable regularity. I offer here 
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three cUfierent notations of the same sentence, in which the 
above cautions are observed ; and in each of which tfie melody 
has a natural construction. 



He n& 




tre«d8 



drinks, 

31 



bat 



Ti moii*i fll- 



*^^ ^ ^ 





treads up on his lip. 




H« 




drinks, 


bat 


Ti — mon's s 


fl ym 




^ 


^ 




^ if < 


f • 


* • 







treads 



his lip. 




There are other modes in which an agreeable melody might 
be framed for this sentence^ on the principles of the varied 
succession of radical pitch here delineated. But however va* 
ried the succession, its forms are all reducible to a limited num- 
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ber ef aggregfttes of the conerete tones ; which may be oalled 
the Phrases of melody, and described thus : 

When two or more concretes occur successively on the same 
place of radical pitch, it may be called the phrase of the Mo- 
notone. 

When the radical of a concrete is above or below that of a 
preceding one, the phrases may be termed req;>ectively, the 
Rising and Falling Ditone. 

When the radicals of three concretes successively ascend — 
the Rising Tritone : when they descend, the Falling Tritone. 

When there is a train of three or more, ahemately a tone 
above and below each other, it may be called an Alternation or 
the Alternate phrase. 

When three concretes gradually descend in their radical 
pitch, at the close of a sentence, the phrase may be called the 
Triad of the Cadence. This is indeed a falling tritone, but 
since the vanish of the lowest radical in the tritone of the ca- 
dence always descends, as I shall show presently, 1 have 
tboQght proper to contradistinguish it by the term Triad. 

The ibrm of these phrases is pointed out on the notation of 
the following lines ; where the current is constructed in a man- 
ner not onsuitable to th^ simple narrative of the couplet : 
tbooi^ here, as in some other instances of this essay, the me- 
lody is made with a view to illustrate description, rather than 
to fomish examples of appropriate elocution. 



Thit qmr im 


niQgt Um 


■kil— All Giwilui 


an «oy; 


^ ^ ^ 




4 ^^ 


£ w 


w—w-m- 









Wrw^f*^ Falling Ditooe. Riiiiig Tritone. RiAng DUooe. 
WbOTo yoa wild fig Ueei join Um nallt oT Troy. 



i«L^«M^:^pcpri£ 



FOiiv Thtone. AltenutiofL Truul of the Cadence. 

I have not been able to discover that the melody of plain 
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narratiye or description is resolvable into, more than these 
seven phrases. It would seem to be part of the ordination of 
the diatonic melody, that there should not be a rise or fall, of 
any great extent, by proximate degrees. I have limited it to 
the tritone, in both directions, because it appears to me that a 
further progression is not agreeable. Whether the propriety 
of excluding phrases of more than three constituents firom dia- 
tonic speech, might be grounded on the perception, that the 
effect of such phrases somewhat resembles that of song, parti- 
cularly in ascending, whereby the semitone is traversed, — I 
leave to be determined by others ; hoping, in the spirit of true 
philosophy, that until this point is ascertained, there will be no 
pdrty divisions or idle wrangling about it. 

The three examples given in a preceding page, of the varied 
current melody of the same sentence, and the statement that 
even in that short sentence, the phrases might be further agree- 
ably diversified, enable us to understand why an accomplished 
speaker never offends the ear, by a monotonous continuation 
of the same radical pitch, or by formal returns of similar pro- 
gressions. For notwithstanding the pitch is necessarily li- 
mited to the variety afforded by the rise and fall of a single 
tone, yet the different phrases of melody, and their practicable 
changes, furnish sequences of dissimilar passages, quite suffi- 
cient to prevent a recognition of identity in the succession. 
The ear of a skilful speaker is always on the watch against the 
faults of monotony, from closely repeated phrases : and there 
are enough variable elements to afford an easy exemption from 
them. The principle that governs the construction of the suc- 
cessions of pitch in the melody of speech, is similar to that 
which directs the arrangement of varied accent, and quantity, 
in the rythmus of harmonious prose. Excellence in each is 
the work of a delicate and discerning ear : and its habitual and 
almost involuntary judgment is not less effective in one instance, 
by securing the beauties of a varied intonation, than in the 
other, by rejecting the prosodial measures of acknowledged 
verse. 

The melody of speech is made by movements of the voice, 
partly in the concrete and partly in the discrete scale. The 
radical and vanish of each syllable is strictly concrete. The 
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•nd manner of using these 
be shown. The melody of 
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ion of concretes to 
1 coDStitueoty as: 



-bcr'd 




^econd, or a concrete that 
second, is allotted to a single 

'} rieek in — .«m^-«a'd neck. 




the second and third coalesce on one 



the name, I call. 




1, the three constituents are aj^Miypriated to one 

as: 





•t 


dM 


food 


BOt 


M. 




if 


^ 


_^__ 


ti 


^ 


< 










V 



ut Sixth fonn> wbieh should properly be called a false 
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cadence, the second constituent ib omitted, as in the foUowing 
notation : 



1 



Of 


wlK 


noTO 




I 


bOMi 


not. 


^ 




^ 


-4 ^ ^ 




^ 






dT 






•L 



This takes place when the ultimate and penultimate syllables 
of a sentence are each so short, that giving either the length of 
two conjoined concretes, would deform pronunciation. 

In this example, the proper triad should be made by a suc- 
cessive descent of three tones on the words <I boast not' If 
firqm unskilful management of the voice, a reader should ne- 
glect to set the syllable < boast' with the radical pitch of a tone 
below < I,' he will be unable to complete the cadence, by the 
downward prolongation <A the short syllable ^ not'' through the 
interval of two tones, as is done on a long syllable, in the 
fourth form of the cadence. But a full close can not be made 
without the third constituent, or an extension of the second in 
a downward vanish through its place : and as the syllable 
<not,' on account of its short time, is incapable of this last 
condition, the second constituent must be omitted, and a de- 
fective cadence made by a skip to the last place of the triad. 

From this analysis of the cadence, we have learned that its 
construction involves the consideration of the time of syllables. 
The first or tripartite form may be used under any condition of 
quantity ; but if the three, or even the two last syllables should 
be short, and not admit of prolongation, it is the only appli- 
cable mode. The same remark may be made upon the second 
form. When the penultimate is long, the third form may be 
used ; and the fourth and fifth each requires a long quantity in 
the final syllable. 

Of the six described forms of the cadence, all except the last 
make natural and agreeable closes ; but the first and second, 
which proceed by an equal number of concretes and syllables 
are of the easiest execution. The third, fourth and fifth, 
which conjoin two and three concretes respectively on a 
single syllable, require a facility in the management of quanti* 
ty, rarely possessed by common readers. Skill in command- 
ing the time of utterance, enables an accomplished reader to 
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peifonB with eqaal eaae and elegance, these four Tarieties of 
cadence ; and to give a faultless close, however unexpectedly 
he may meet with a period in discourse : whilst the ordinary 
reader frequently fails in his final melody, from being limited 
to the use of the tripartite cadence. For should his current 
melody be so continued that a monotone or rising ditone 
teaches to the penultimate syllable, his cadence will necessarily 
be awkward or false. The last described form of the cadence, 
which is not uncommon with the mass of speakers, is strictly 
forbidden by the rule of a good composition in melody. 

The fifth form of the cadence, which is made restrictively 
opoa the last syllable, is distinguished by a peculiarity of func- 
tioo. It appears that the voice does pass downward through 
nearly the same extent of pitch, a» when the cadence is made 
in the first or tripartite mode : but by this continuous descent 
tbtb radicals of the second and third constituents are lost Now 
it is the fulness of the radical which draws the attention of the 
ear to the changes of pitch in the current melody ; and which 
coQSpieaoody marks t^e descent of the triad at the close. The 
omiaaton therefore of the radicals of the second and third con- 
cretes, lessens the impressiveness of the cadence, and suggests 
a twofold distinction as regards its efiect on the ear. When 
made, as in the fifth form, by one downward concrete on the 
hat syllable, it may be called the Feeble cadence : and the Full 
cadence, when the proper radicals of the other constituents are 
employed. The full cadence is delineated in the first and se- 
cond forms noted above. When the reader can follow iht no- 
tatioo, he will perceive a difference between the efiect of these 
and that of the fifth: he will admit too that the second of the 
tripartite forms produces a more satisfactory feeling of repose. 

In the representations of the cadence, it appears, by measur- 
ing to the extreme of the downward vanish of the last consti- 
tuent, that all the forms except the fifth, embrace the interval 
of a fbotth. And though I have marked this last form nomi- 
nally as a third, yet -the feeble cadence may be made by an 
extension of the concrete downward to a fourth, or fifth. Nor. 
do I pretend to assert, that the downward concrete of the last 
oonstitoent of the other forms, may not, on occasion, reach be- 
yond the iane which is here allotted to it I have assumed the 
interral of the third as the characteristic of the feeble cadence. 
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because it is the smallest downward interval whidi has, in its 
place, the effect of a close. The nature of this cadence issoch, 
that the ear allows a speaker either to pause or to proceed 
upon it 

The proper construction of the cadence is of the first impoi^ 
tance in the melody of q)eech. The triad, by possessing the 
peculiar characteristic of a close, and occurring more rardy 
than the other phrases, does more emphatically affect the ear; 
whilst its position at the end of a sentence, subjects it to a criti- 
cal examination, in the leisure of the consequent pause. It is 
well known to those who have observed learners, that the pro- 
per management of the descent of the voice in reading, is ac- 
quired with di£Sculty, and often not until long after thecorreol 
melody is practicable without any obvious error. I have 
known ofiensive deviations from the true rule of the eadeoee, 
committed by actors of long practice and considerable skill, 
who would have guarded their utterance against the alleged 
faults, if their studies, instead of being compiled firom imit»> 
tion, had been directed by those principles, which well ofasar^ 
ved nature informs us should govern the hig^ endeavours ef 
speech. 

In the first section of this essay, 1 endeavoured to explain 
the meaning of the word key, as significative of a certain ar* 
rangement of the elements of the musical scale ; and I now 
proceed to inquire with what propriety the term is applied to 
the melodial ranges of the speaking voice. 

The term key, as a generic appellation, means the proper 
succession of tones and semitones in the diatonic scale. It in- 
cludes several species of a similar order of successions, carried 
on from each of the several places of the scale, as the begin- 
ning of those similar orders. It was shown that there are 
twelve keys, founded on thesemitonic divisions: within eadi 
of which, an air or melody may be restrictively performed ; 
with the regulated means, however, of conducting that melody 
from one to another through the whole twelve. But an agree- 
able melody may likewise be made upon a progrearion of the 
scale in which the places of the semitones differ from tKoee of 
the progression, described in the first section. This gives rise to 
two diflerent modes of the diatonic scale. In one a semitoiie lies 
between the third and fourth notes, and between the seventh 
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and the oeteT«9 u ttoght formerly ; conetitatiDg the kind of 
aoeceation eelled the Major scale or mode. In the other a se- 
mitooe lies between the second and third notes, and the fifth 
and sixth in descending the scale, and between the second and 
third, ^4J4^4iSCLSP^ '^^ eighth in ascending} forming the 
Hiecession UuiOlinor mode. Now as there are twelve points 
of the scale from which a diatonic series may be arranged, so 
there may be twenty-four keys: twelve constructed by the 
Major mode and twelve by the Minor. A melody formed on 
die series of die latter has a plaintive expression, arising from 
the pecoliar position of the semitones. But we shall see here- 
after diat the plaintiveness of speech Is produced by an entirdy 
diflerent method of intonation. 

The melody of Music, whether in the major or the minor 
scale, is made by progresrions, both of skips and conjoint de* 
grees, through the series of five tones and two semitones in any 
given key ; and the song or movement, so constructed, is ter- 
Buoated with entire satisfaction to the ear, when brought to a 
dose oo the first point of the series, which is called the key 



Hie melody of plain narrative or unimpassioned Speech is 
made by p ro g ress i ons of conjoint degrees only ; and its satis- 
factory close at a period of discourse, is eflfected by a descent 
of its radical pitch through three conjoint degrees, with a down- 
ward concrete from the last The scale of the speaking voice 
has no in t e rspers ed semitones ; nor is it limited, like that of 
mosie, to a peculiar arrangement of seven constituent inter- 
vals. If we suppose a person to possess the ability of speaking 
distinctly through a compass often diatonic degrees, included 
be t w e e n the lowest pitch of articulate utterance and the highest 
point of the natural voice, the melody may, by the use of pro- 
per phrases, be carried through any wandering course of ascent 
and descent, within these boundaries. Let the speaker take 
the first syllable of a sentence, on the first place of this suppo- 
sed range. A ditone will raise the melody to the second, and 
an additional concrete, on that second place, will make the 
phrase of the monotone. From this, a ditone will lead him 
upwards to the third place; and in like manner ascending, the 
m elod y may be enried to the tenth. Now from this utmost 
elevation, a iSUling ditone will bring him to the ninth : a mono- 
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tone on this will prepare the voice for another ditone-desoent 
to the eighth. Having by a similar progress reached the third 
place) the triad of the cadence, or a downward tritone with the 
falling concrete of its final constituenti will close the melody 
on the first 

In this scheme, I have conducted the melody formally op 
and down, in order to elucidate the means of changing the 
pitchy without the forbidden movement of several directly suc- 
cessive rising or falling concretes. But it is due to remark 
that the rising tritone may also be used in ascending ; that the 
progress may be varied by using, at will, a lopger monotone, 
and by deferring the rise or fall, through the occasional em- 
ployment of a phrase of contrary movement It is by avoiding 
an ascent and descent of more than three concretes in succes- 
sion, that the desixable changes through acuteness and gravity 
in speech, may be efiTected in an easy and agreeable manner : 
for the beauty of melody consists, not only in skilfully varying 
the order of phrases, as they move onwards, but likewise ia 
correctly managing the rise and fall through tfie whole compass 
of pitch. The following notation shows the progress of the 
voice, through a compass of nine diatonic degrees : the role of 
the rise and fall being observed, and the melody being theretii 
agreeably diversified. 



If thou 


dort 




and tor— tare me. 


1 


«r 1 








W ^ 


K -* ■* 






^ 




J 


N.-W 


pray 


more: 


a-ban-^on 






1 


^ ^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


¥' ^ ^ I 






^ 


dfd • 


' * 1 


1 


On Imt- 


— ror*i 


head 






1 


^ ^ 




-^ 


^ # 


* * ^^\ 


i 
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Do ilMdi to imko Hatven woep, att eutb ar-iiwied: 




For Do-tbiDg eaiut. 


thou to dam na — tion 


add. 


^ 1 


* d ^ ^ 


^ ^ mT ^ ^£^ 


J 


» , - - " ^ 


1 



The aboye notation it designed to exemplify exduaively the 
means for moring through the compass of the voice. If it were 
the place here to speak of the emphatic expression of this for- 
ctUe passage, other modes of both the radical and concrete 
piteh would be used and explained. These points will be con- 
sidered hereafter. At the two colon pauses, which in correct 
reading will not bear a full dose, I have set the less conspicu- 
ous interruption of the feeble cadence. 

From the foregoing account of the musical and speaking 
scales, it maj be learned that though their respective constitu- 
ent intervals and melodical progressions differ from each other, 
yet with reference to the philosophic sense of the word key, 
there is some discoverable, yet the slightest, similarity between 
them. For since in speech, the descent of three degrees of 
radical pitch with a downward vanish at the last, always pro- 
doces a cadence, or effects something like the consummation of 
a key note in music, — it follows that in a voice, with a compass 
often diatonic degrees, as above supposed, every degree ex- 
cept the two highest, may be the place of what we will here 
eaO a key note of speech : and consequently, that this voice 
nsgbt be said to have eight keys. But there is a difficulty 
in the q>eciAcation of the keys of spoken melody, which can 
not be obviated. When a musical melody is said to be in a 
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particular key, the expression designates exactly the positfoo 
of its key<-note. But the melody of speech can not be said, 
with precisioni to be in any one key, except the assertion is 
made of the monotone, since the constituents of this phrase 
alone have the same key-note. When a cadence is made on 
any of the other phrases, the triad which descends to a close 
from one of its constituents, must differ from the triad de- 
scending from another. 

Such being the fruitless purpose of attempting to designate 
the key of a single phrase, how much more indefinitely must 
a particular key be affirmed of a current melody, composed of 
a continually varying succession of phrases.- Definitiveneas 
of key may be affirmed of the cadence, because the succession 
f of its radicals, and the place of its closing concrete, are un- 
alterably fixed. Looking on the triad as determining the key, 
a particular key may be appropriated to each degree of the vo- 
cal compass ; and consequently the key of a current melody 
must perpetually change. If therefore any reference is made 
to the key in speech, the proper designation should be, by the 
plural term, keys of the melody. 

The peculiar structure of the musical scale; the necessity 
for rules to govern the changes from one key to another ; the 
purposes of Concerting and of harmonical composition, led to 
the definite nomenclature and arrangement of musical keys. 
But should the doctrine of key be at all kept in view, in the 
art of speaking, the purely diatonic structure of the scale, and, 
if I dare so compound terms, the strictly solo-vocal office of 
speech, perhaps call for no nearer precision than a classifica- 
tion into the upper, middle and lower keys of the voice. 

From this view of the speaking voice, it may be understood, 
why in the notation of its melody I have used only the staff 
of the musical taUature, without reference to its cliffii or its 
signatures. Cliflii are used in music for the purposes of Con- 
certing; by determining with precision the proper places 
of pitch for several voices or instruments, when moving in 
accompaniment They are therefore useless to the singleness 
of speech. The melody of speech being altogether diatonic, 
has no rule for constructing keys, arising out of the fixed 
places of the semitones, as in the musical scale. Consequently 
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there is no need of the prefixed signatures of flats and sharps : 
the naked lines and spaces of the staff, denoting the extent and 
relationships of pitch, afford sufficient means for illustrating 
the intonation of speech. 

The term modulation is used, in music, to signify the tran- 
sitions of melody and of harmonic composition, from one key 
to another. The question of the propriety of this term, as 
significative of analogous changes in the melody of speech, is 
inyolved in the question of the propriety of the application of 
the musical term key to the mere variations of pitch in the 
q)eaking voice : and we have seen the almost universal differ- 
ence between the regular system of keys in music, and the 
melodial method of speech. 

The preceding remarks, on the musical and speaking scales, 
were intended to exhibit the relationships between their r^ 
speetive functions : but it appears from comparison, that there 
is no systematic analogy to justify the transfer of the terms 
key and modulation from music to speech. The transfer was, 
however, long ago made, and the terms are still continued un- 
der a total ignorance of the nature of the speaking scale. 
When the truth of the analysis, set forth in this section, shall 
be admitted, it will be obligatory on all those who take delight 
in accuracy of knowledge, to distinguish, by a[^ropriate 
names, those ideas which negligence will have suJBTered to 
pass as identicaL If the musical terms key and modulation 
had not received an unmeaning admission into the nomencla- 
tnre of the qieaking voice, the description of its melody would 
not, in these last pages, have been complicated with the record 
of the waste work of investigation, which the inquirer loves 
to expangfrand forget, after he has made out the simple story 
of truth. And had the hitherto untried subject of melody been 
happily exculpated from the prejudice and false witnessing of 
its adopted nomenclature, the unargued and unbiassed history 
of its changes would have been given thus : — 

The melody of the speaking voice, may be led, ascending 
and descending, through its whole compass, by a ceruin mode 
of diatonic succession : and may be brought to the satisfactory 
elose, heard at a full period of discourse, by the descent of ra- 
dical ptteh through three conjoint degrees with a final down- 
ward concrete, from any point within the compass. 
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If I have not here followed the preferred brevity, nor omit- 
ted the detail which produced the conclusion that the doctrine 
of key and modulation is hardly applicable to speech ; it was 
because I certainly anticipated the inquiries which the habit of 
nomenclature would suggest ; and because I chose, perhaps 
advantageously, to introduce, into the recorded investigation, 
some further or varied views upon the melody of speech. 

In reviewing the subject just closed, I fear the described 
phenomena of sound, may not be immediately recognised, nor 
the system of their combination definitely comprehended. 
These defaults may proceed not only from the inaptitude of 
the mind to embrace newly ofiered subjects of knowledge, but 
likewise from the connected system of such subjects being 
dimly arrayed before the very sight which was able to discover 
their insulated truths. The art of observation is but a nutter 
of apprenticeship and practice ; and it is the time of employ 
no less than the mode of handling, that produces the high excel- 
lence of a master. Thoughts which are not impressed by the 
deep sealing of time, nor familiarized by the near acquaintsnee 
of habit, are feeble or deluding a^nts in the arduous task of 
comparison and arrangement : for it will be found that the au« 
thor who begins or who renovates a science, rarely adds the 
clearest economy of system to his work. To look widely, yet 
closely, is the paradox of the powers of heaven : and he who 
can span the broad compass of a science, whilst he touches its 
divisions and points, is partially raised above the bounded 
prospects of humanity, by this humble tendency towards om- 
niscience. To him is due that rich compliment by the 8tgft> 
cious Greek ; who knowing upon what transcendent faculty to 
aflSx the crown of intellectual glory, declared, that — he who 
ean arrange and define well, might be fit company for the Gods. 
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SECTION VII. 
Of the Expression of Speech. 



Iv-the preceding section 1 pointed out the mode of uttennce 
id plain narrative and description : comprehending under these 
terms that portion of discourse, which conveys the mere 
thou|^ts of the speaker, exclusively of those sentiments or 
fediogi which require a difierent form of melody and a higher 
coloring of intonation. Schoolmen make a distinction be- 
tween thoughts and feelings, and common usage has adopted 
their languftge. This is not the place for controversy on this 
point : nor is it necessary to inquire, deliberately, whether 
the above distinction refers to the essential nature of the 
things, or to their degrees. Some whose powers of analysis 
enable them to see beyond the common reach, may be dis- 
posed to adopt the system that supposes thoughts and feelings 
to be various degrees of intensity in ideas : since that function 
which may be noted as a mere Uiought in one, has in another, 
from its urgency, and without apparent specific difierence, the 
bright hue of a feeling ; and since in the same person at dif- 
ferent times, like circumstances produce, according to the 
varied susceptibility of excitement, the mental condition of 
either a feeling or a thought Perhaps it might not be a difS- 
eolt or tedious task, to show that these functions of the mind 
have many accidents in common ; and that no definite line of 
demarkation can be drawn between them. However insepa- 
rably involved these accidents nuy be, at their points of affi- 
nity, they are in their more remote rdationships, either in 
kind or degree distinguishaUy different The efiect of the 
voice in conveying these manifest peculiarities ef sentiment or 
feeling, is called, in the language of Elocution, the Expression 
of speech. 

The elassifieations of science were instituted to assist the 
m em o r y and imagination ; but while they fel&l the purpose 
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of communicating and preserving knowledge, they unfortur 
nately produce the undesigned hindrance of its alteration or 
advancement, by their vain assumption of its completion. The 
numberless revolutions in scientific arrangements are full of 
admonitions : yet we forget how often the fictitious affinities 
and the distinctions of system, have on the one hand presump- 
tuously united the real divisions of nature, and on the other 
broken the beautiful connexion of the circle of truth. 

In submission to common phraseology and to the necessities 
of instruction, I have, in this essay, separated the history of 
that part, which, for the want of a better term, was called the 
simple narrative of speech, from that which treats of its ex- 
pressive signs ; with the hope that future observation may de- 
termine their real relationships, by a full development of the 
nature of the mind and the voice. For I can as well suppose 
all those works of usefulness are already accomplished, which 
are foretold by the scope of human faculties, as that the arts 
which employ taste, have yielded up all the accuracy of their 
principles, and their sources of enjoyment Let us leave the 
seventh day of rest, to the holiday rejoicing of patriots and 
politicians, who look upon their copied creations, and canning 
schemes for human misery, and pronounce them original and 
finished and good. Let them build strongly around the per- 
fection of their Chartas and Constitutions. Let them guard 
the ark of a forefather's wisdom, and proclaim its holiness to 
the people, for the safety, honor and emolument of the keeper. 
The real creators of Knowledge have never yet found, and 
perhaps never will find, their day of rest : and the proud fore- 
fathers of all the great works of usefulness and of glory, are, 
by means of that same magic which raised their own extraor- 
dinary creations, transmuted to corrigible children in the eye 
of the advancing labour of a later age. 

It has been alleged of the expression of speech, that the di»> 
crimination of its modes is beyond the ability of the human ear. 
If the term human ear is sarcastically used for that fruitlessly 
busy and slavish organ, which has so long listened for the clear 
voice of nature, amid the conflicting tumult of opinion and au- 
thority, we must admit the truth of the assertion. But it is 
not true of the keen, industrious, and independent exercise of 
the senses : nor can it be affirmed, without profanity, of that 
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wapnmt power of observition which was deputed at creation, 
for the effective gathering of truth, and the progressive im- 
provement of mankind. 

Our conquests in knowledge must be the joint achievement 
of numbers and time. Leaving then to futurity the completion 
of my design, I looked around for present assistance : and hav- 
ing often, with more need than hope, consulted the thoughts of 
others, on the possibility of delineating the signs of expression, 
I generally received some query like this : — Is it possible 
to recognize and measure all Uiose delicate variations of sound, 
which have passed so long without detection, and which seem 
searccly more amenable to sense than the atoms of air on which 
they are made ? — ^It is possible to do all this : and if we can not 
find a way for this victory over nature, * let us/ — with the 
maxim, and in the contriving spirit and resolution of the great 
Carthagenian Captain, < let us make one.' 

It will not be denied, that the sounds constituting expression 
may be distinctly heard, and that there is no danger of mista- 
king the sentiments which dictate them. No : — it is the mea- 
forable nature and eommingling variety of these sounds that 
can not be distinguished. I leave it to those who make this 
objection, to reflect on the truism, that there is nothing in the 
nature of sound but audibility : and, as our feelings are so rea- 
dily recognized in its varieties, to ask themselves whether a 
dirtinct measurement is not implied in that recognition. The 
truth iSy the delicate sounds of expression are always distinctly 
beard, and so far as quick perception of their sentiments, may 
prove the assertion, are actually measured in the strictest 
meaning of the word : but they have never been named. And 
altboo^ an persons who are observant in this way, have nearly 
an equally acute perception of the expression of speech, they 
have DO langpage for designating those delicate discriminations 
which are every day unconsciously made even by the popular 
ear. I propose to devote the remaining sections of this essay 
to an analysis of expression: to point out its symbols, and to 
assign a definite nomenclature to them. 

There is perhaps no vain confidence in supposing, that the 
reader is now well acquainted with the properties of the radical 
and vanishing movement This wide reaching function, and 
master principle of the voice, has been represented under its 
varied phases, in speech, song and recitative. We have traced 
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it in the literal elements: have seen its influence in directing 
the phenomena of syllables : and measured its successions in 
melody. 1 have yet to show its instrumentality in the delicate 
work of expression : and if 1 shall be able thereby to resohre 
this marvellous mystery of nature, it will be by substituting 
that greater marvel of agency, in which a strict economy of 
means is employed for the production of her infinities. 

The general affections of sound were described in t)ie first 
section of this essay. In summary repetition, they are, — 
Quality, or kind of sound; Time; Force or the variations of 
strength and weakness ; Pitch or the variations of acuteneas 
and gravity ; and Abruptness. These distinctions are uniTer* 
sally known. 

A delicate perceptibility may easily learn that each of these 
genera of sound is inclusive of many species, with their differ- 
ent degrees ; and that noticeable phenomena result from the 
combination of the different species of any one genus, with 
those of another. In the following series, some of the func- 
tions arising out of the five genera, and their mutual combina- 
tions, are enumerated by the adopted or the invented terms, 
under which they will be hereafter more particularly described. 



Quality, 


Wave, 


Time, 


Tremor, 


Melody, 


Force, 


Pause, 


Radical stress. 


Grouping, 


Median stress. 


Aspiration, 


Vanishing stress. 


Octave, 


Thorough stress, 


Fifth, 


Compound stress, 


Third, 


Loud Concrete, 


Semitone, 


Accent, 


Downward Concrete, 


Emphasis. 



These are some of the heads of arrangement which I have 
devised, for the purpose of opening the way for a fuller and 
more definite account of the doctrine of expression : and 1 hope 
the reader will find, in the detailed consideration of these ele- 
ments, some approximation towards the development of this 
interesting department of speech. 
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SECTION VIII. 
Of the Qualiiy or Kind of Voice. 



Ths Qualities of voice employed as the means of expressioiiy 
are those of the Whispering, the Natural, the Falsette and the 
Orotund voices : and those varieties embraced by the common 
Doroeodature of harsh, rough, soft, smooth, full, thin and 
slender. 

There are certain conditions of thought, instinctively asso- 
ciated with appropriate species of these qualities. The whis- 
per always denotes the intention of secrecy : the falsette is used 
for the emphatic scream of terror, pain and surprise : and the 
orotund voice alone gives satisfactory expression to the feeling 
of dignity and deliberation. The natural voice is accommoda- 
ted to the moderate or lively sentiments of colloquial dialogue, 
mod of familiar lecture and discourse. It is not necessary to 
particularize here, the sentiments which call for the harsh, soft, 
fiill and slender qualities of the voice. The history of their 
qieeifie sppropriation, in the art of reading, may be satisfacto- 
rily learned frpm the common books of professors. 

Regarding these qualities as distributed among mankind, 
some voicesL are restricted to harshness, or to softness. Few 
persons have by nature, a pure orotund. Some speak alto- 
gether in a meagre falsette : and women are apt to use it in 
careless pronunciation. There are however few voices which 
may not, by diligent cultivation, be made capable of exhibiting 
aU the above named qualities. 

The elements of expression derived from the kind of voice^ 
are not to be regarded solely in the simple and insulated light 
in which they are here represented. They ase susceptible of 
combination with the various uMdesand degrees of force, time, 
pitch and abruptness. In short, quality of voice must necessa- 
rily be united with some of the degrees of the other genera. 
For whatever be the kind, it will be either atrong or weak ; 
Q 
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its time must be long or short ; its emission will be abrupt or 
gradual; and it must be of some definite radical or concrete 
pitch. • Certain qualities of the voice are, however, exclusively 
congeni^ ynth particular conditions of these other accidents : 
thus smoothness will more generally afiect the moderate de- 
grees of force. Similar congenialities may be discovered by 
the slightest reflection. 

It would be easy to select from authors and from. familiar 
discourse, phrases or sentences that require respectively the 
kinds of voice here enumerated. But I designed originally, to 
limit the pages of this work, consistently with the intention of 
definite description ; aiming to make known the hitherto un- 
told elementary principles of speech, rather than to burtbeo 
the shelves of literature with compilation. There is no mode 
of diagram that can represent these qualities of sound : and 
every att^knpt to make them plainer than they already standi 
in their metaphorical designation, would be without 8ueee8& 



SECTION IX. 



Ofiht Time of the Voice. 



The degrees of duration of the voice^ represented by the 
terms long, short, quick and slow, are among the most efiee- 
iual means of expression. 

To be definite, let long and short designate the time of syl- 
lables relatively to each other ; and let quick and slow refiar to 
the utterance of any series or aggregate of words. Thus a syl- 
lable may be said to have a long or short time, or Quantity, as 
His usually called in this case ; and a phrase, an entire sen- 
tence or a largOT portion of discourse nuy be said to be pro- 
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noanced in quick or dow time. The occasions for employing 
these last modes of time are well known. Sentiments of dig- 
nity^ deliberation, doubt and grief affect the slow time : those 
of gaiety, ang^ and eager argument, together with parenthe-* 
tie phrases assume the quick time in utterance. 

I find it necessary however to be more particular on the sub- 
ject of the length and shortness of individual ayllables, com- 
paratively considered ; and to extend the analysis somewhat 
beyond the reach of ordinary prosodial distinctions. 

The times of syllables exhibit undistingubhaUe shades of dif^ 
ferenee, from the shortest utterable to their utmost prolonga- 
tion in oratorical expression. In order to reduce this indefi- 
nite view of time, to such distinctions as may serve fi>r future . 
referenee, let as arrange syllables under three classes : the first 
embracing those which are fixed to the shortest quantity: the' 
seeond, those that are fixed or nearly so, to a quantity of some- 
what greater duration than that of the first: the third, those 
that in common pronunciation, are of various lengths, from 
the shortest to the longest, but which may be indefinitely ex- 
tended. 

To the first class belong many of those Syllables terminated 
by an abrupt element ; and containing a tonic, or an additional 
sQl>tDoic, or the further addition of an atonic, such as < at,' * ap^' 
<ek,' Atfp-less, /ni-fall, ac-ci^tance. It is not the shortness 
akme of syllables which constitutes the criterion of this class; 
since some that belong to the third, are in common usage equal- 
ly short The syllables now under consideration, have this 
essential characteristic, — they can not be prolonged, but with 
deformed pronunciation. The word * convict,' when accented 
oo the first as a noun, and on the last as a verb, has in plain 
orthoepy, a certain quantity allotted to each syllable. If, for 
the purpose of oratorical expression, with the noun, the time 
of the first syllable is indefinitely increased, the identical char- 
acter of the word still remains, notwithstanding that prolonga** 
tion. But when we give the last sylUble of the verb, a aimi- 
iarextenaion, its' pronunciation, is, through the drawling atter- 
aaee, remaricaMy deformed. The syllables assigned to this 
first class, not admitting of any alteration in quantity, may be 
called Immutable syllables. I shall hereafter show their lela- 
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tions to the movements of pitch, and to the functions of accent 
and emphasis. 

To the second class belong most of those syllables which ter<> 
minate by an abrupt element, and which contain one or more 
subtonics or atonies, in union with a short tonic. The subto- 
nics in this case give a greater length than belongs to the sylla* 
bles of the preceding class ; while the abrupt element and the 
short tonicr prevent an indefinite prolongation. Of this class 
are* yet,' *what,' *mate,' *^a/-itude,' <des-/rtte-tion.' la 
these instaneet ihe syllables are longer than the immutables ; 
and for the purpose of expression, the subtonics may be dightlj 
extended beyond their natural length, in simple utterance. 
But if they should be unduly prolonged, something of the same 
offensive drawl of pronunciation will be perceived, which is 
experienced in the greatest degree from the forced extension of 
the immutable class. As those included under the present 
head admit of some change of quantity, they may be called 
Mutable syllables. 

To the third class belong all those syllables which terminate 
with a tonic element, or with any of the subtonics, excepting 
6; d, and j'. Of this nature are *go,' *thce,' <for,' *day,' 
'man,' *till,' ^ de-lay y' <be-^t7e,' ^ex'treme,* <er-ro-ne- 
ous.' If the speaker has a ready command over the subtonics 
by dy and j", so as to give full audibility to their essential guttu- 
ral murmur, their position, at the end of a syllable, does not 
absolutely prevent an indefinite prolongation, as in the words 
* deed,' * plague,' * babe,' < res-tored. ' But the effect in these 
cases is by no means to be compared with that of an extension 
of time upon tonics and other subtonics. In the above pure ex- 
amples of this class, it will be found, that to whatever neces- 
sary degree the quantity may be prolonged, the character of 
the syllable will still be preserved, without any of that disa- 
greeable effect, which is produced by an indefinite increase of 
time, under the preceding classes. It is the peculiar nature of 
these syllables, that they seem to be the same under every de- 
gree of duration ; while the immutable and mutable, in some 
cases almost lose their identity by too great an addition to their 
time. From their allowable variety, the syllables of this class 
may be said to be of indefinite quantity ; or may be called In- 
definite syllables. They furnish important means for the ex- 
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|>feirion of speech ; some of its most eflfectlve elements, as will 
be shown hereafter, being made on syllables which admit of 
this thdefinite prolongation. 

I do not desire the reader to receive the foregoing classifica* 
lion, as one that should exclusiyely govern his view of the 
sylkbloB of oar language. The investigation of the causes of 
expression very soon suggested to me the necessity of other 
distinetioos of quantity than those of long and short ; which, 
after a millennium and more, of pretending observations, we 
continue to transcribe from the record of the meagre analysis 
of Ghreek and Latin prosody. The phenomena of expression 
directed the divisions here made ; and the propriety of them, 
on this ground, may perhaps be hereafter acknowledged. 
However short of universality this proposed system may 
reach, even its limited arrangement will be necessary for the 
explanation of future parts of this essay ; and whatever may be 
thought of its sufficiency, I must still believe it is high time 
for the superannuated sages of classical literature to throw aside 
the Oreek and Roman spectacles, in their proeodial researches ; 
and to try if time, with his new lights, may not have wrought 
upon them, one of those renovations of sense, which have now 
and then resuscitated the torpid perceptions of extreme lon- 
gevity. 

The power of giving indefinite prolongation to syllables, for 
the purpose of expression, is not commonly possessed by 
speakers. It is true, the daily exercise of the voice is notdeth 
titute of forcible expression ; but daily discourse is generally 
that of mere narration or description ; and its sentiments, those 
of active argument, or of contending interests, both of which 
employ, for the meet part, the short time of syllables, and the 
quick course of utterance. Still the assertion that a long quan- 
tity is not easily practicable, may seem to the reader, incom- 
prehensible or fklse : since all who are able to sing, protract 
tfadr notes to an indefinite length ; and there is no person who 
does not utter interjections and cries in the same manner. But 
the mode of prolongation Id which 1 here allude, is that of the 
equable concrete of speech. Three modes of the radical and 
vanishing movement were formerly described as respectively 
used in speaking, and in song, and recitative. Without having 
regard to the nature and uses of these three functions, it is not 
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etfy to restrict them to their appropriate plaees. A reader who 
has not from practice, a facility in executing the prolonged 
quantity of speech, will be liable, in attending his aylMUea, 
I to fall into tl»o protracted radical or vanish of song. When 
I persons of imperfect ear, and without a singing yoiee, by acci- 
dent observe, remember, and endeavour to imitate the mdodid 
succession of an air, they are apt to utter many of its notes, m 
the equable concrete of speech. Protracted cries, and inters 
jeetions which are only more moderate cries, are always made 
either by the note of song, or by a mode of pitch, to be called 
hereafter the Wave, or by movements through the higher in- 
tervals of the scale: and though these intervals and tiie wave are 
both proper to speech, yet the prolonged voice in such cases is 
the forced effect of passion, which not operating to this high de- 
gree, on the ordinary occasions of r^Kling and speech, the 
cause is not habitual, and the practice not confirmed. 

The foregoing notice of the exclusion of the peculiar intona- 
tions of song and recitative from speech, furnishes one reason 
why those persons who possess high accomplishments as sing- 
ers, are nevertheless indifferent readers or common place actors. 
I shall in a proper place, endeavour to show other reasons for 
the general want of interchangeable facility, in the exercise of 
the arts of song and speech. That to which I now allude, and 
which arises from the different structures of the radical and 
vanish in the two cases is not the least influential. The en- 
dowed singer may have at command all the means of expression 
which are used in song. But these are not transferable to the 
equable concrete of speech ; and while he is able to clothe 
every sentiment of the composer, his attempts at recitation, 
strip offer tear to pieces, every feeling of the poet 

But to return from this account of the nature of the concrete, 
to the consideration of the uses of its varied quantity. The 
immutable, mutable and indefinite times of syllables, have 
their appropriate mode of fulfilling the purposes of expression. 
But the opportunity which the indefinite time affords for ]>ro- 
ducing some of its higher effects, must be regarded as of the 
very first importance in the exercise of speech. This sub- 
ject will be illustrated in future parts of this essay. Headers 
who are ignorant of the principles of quantity, are yet aware 
of the necessity of a slow movement, for the expression of cer- 
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tain sentimeBti, They therefore eodearoiir to supply the de* 
ficieoey of their power over the long concrete, by dight ptiMe^ 
betwKD wordfl, and eren between syllablei. But nature and 
good taste allow no compensation of this sort : they require 
much of the time which characterizes deliberate utterance, to 
be spent on the syllable itself, and reject eFery other mode as 
offensive monotony or as afiectation. 

Eminent instances of the easential importance of long quan- 
tity may be' diown, by coosideriqg some existing defects' in 
the syllabic constructiou of sentences with reference to eiq)res- 
sion : for since the display of certain sentiments requires the 
prolonged time of indefinite syllables, it may h^pen that such 
saotiments are to be expressed on the limited duration of a 
mutable, or the mere moment of an immutable syllable. I here 
illustrate my meaning by a passage from the fourth bopk of 
Paradise Lost, where Satan is brought before Oabri^. In tha 
dialogue between them, one of the replications of Satan is aa 
fidlows: 

' Not Uial 1 lea endovBi or tfarialt Awn pthi, 
jMitiKii^ ft^Kri! w«B tfaoa knovf'ai I ilood 
Thy fiOTOfHy mhen in Ullle to thy aU, 
The Uaitiiig volhed thunder made all speod, 
And •econded thj elae not dreaded spear. 
Bat ftin thy woidi at random, aa belbre, 
Argue thy inezpeiienee what behotea 
Ffwn bard aanys and iS anooaaiea past 
A iakhAd kwler, not to haotfd all 
Through waya of danger by himielf ontried . 
1, therelbre, I alone first undertook 
To wing thedeoobte abyv, and apy 
Thaa new created world, whereof hi Hed 
Fame • not flleol, hen in hope to find 
Bottar abode, and my affiolad powera 
Toaettle here on earth, or in mid air; 
Though lor poaKiarion put to try one* more 
What thoQ and thy gay legiona dare againat ; 
Whoae eaaier balnefla were to aerre their Lord 
High op hi heaEwn, with aeaga to hymn hk throne, 
And practis'd dhtenoea to crhige, noijlghi.' 

I have marked in italics, the words on which an indefinite 
quantity is required for the full measure of expression. The 
word < insulting,' when interpreted by the context, contains 
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the mingled indications of complaint^ pride and reproach ; and 
these require an element of pitch to be mentioned .hereafter, 
which is made with a long quantity, and which consequently 
can not be here employed with satisfactory expression on the 
emphatic syllable ^ suit' This syllable belongs to our class of 
mutables, and can not be prolonged to the necessary degree, 
except by extending the natural time of the monothong e-rr, 
which is here represented by ^ u,' or by drawing out the sub- 
tonic * 1 ;' either of which modes would deform pronunciation. 
The second instance, marked in the mutable syllable ^ dread,' 
contains a declaration of slight contempt | and this, I shall say 
hereafter requires an element of expression which calls for a 
duration of voice not allovt^ by the natural quantity of the 
syllable. The last marked phrase of the foregoing passage 
affords a more conspicuous illustration of the subject before us: 
for of the words * not fight,' the first is mutable, and the last 
which is strictly immutable, does not admit of prolongation, 
without a disgusting departure irom correct pronunciation. 
Now the sentiments of this phrase are those of strong contempt, 
and of exultation, the expressive symbol of which must be 
made upon an indefinite time. A reader of discernment and 
delicate feeling can never satisfy his ear on these words. 

To a bad reader all sentences are alike, however improperiy 
constructed for the use of the elements of expression. A good 
reader, who looks abroad through all the ways of the voice, 
must often find the tendencies of his utterance in regard to 
time, restricted by the unyielding nature of an immutable 
phraseology. The humblest exercise of art, and any mode of 
quantity suffice to set forth the sense of an author ; but the 
picture of passion, will be in many cases imperfect, if made on 
the short time of syllables. He who can assume the q>irit of 
the poet, will not be able to give the prompted expression to 
part of the last line of the following passage. It is taken firo« 
Gabriel's answer to Satan's apology for his flight from Hall, 
formerly quoted, and is a comment on the title of < faithful 
leader' vaunted by Satan. 

O name, 
O Mcrod name of faithfulneM profan'd ! 
FaiUifttl to whom? to tbf rebe Uious crawl 
Army at Fiends, JU body to JU hemd. 
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The six syUables of this last phrase are short, and all the em- 
phatic ones are immutable. They contain a degree of admira- 
tion at the well marked fellowship between a ringleader and 
his crew, mingled with scorn at the wicked faithfulness of the 
rebellious outcast : and these sentiments, we shall learn here- 
after, can not be eminently shown on the abrupt shortness of 
the time here empbyed. With an accomplished speaker, the 
management of this phrase would be like the efforts of a musi- 
cian of feeling and skyi, on a defective instrument : and the 
di&rent success of his voice, on the above short syllables, and 
oo indefinite quantities would be like the inexpressive chatter- 
ing of the harp or piano-forte, compared with the rich resources 
of the violoncello. 

The abrupt and atonic elements produce, in discourse, many 
instances of syllabic construction that.hamper expression : But 
perhaps the greater number of sentences admit of the voices 
which their sentiments require. For it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary that every word should join in the expression. One 
or two well accommodated quantities sometimes sufficiently 
convey the sentiment of the sentence. The syllable * Par' of 
the following line has a natural quantity, which, without im- 
propriety, may be doubled or more in expressive utterance ; 
wad the same may be said of * bleed' 

Pardon me tfioo 62eecfing piece of aaith, 

That I «D meek mnd gentle with then botchen ! 

The circumstances of the scene of Julius Csesar, from which 
this is taken, inform us that Mark Antony's sentiments, as 
first expressed in the passage, are those of love, grief and contri- 
tion $ his feeling of revenge does not appear until the second 
line. Those sentiments, I shall show hereafter, call particu- 
larly for an extension of syllables. If I am right in the inter- 
pretation, the words * pardon' and < bleeding are emphatic, 
since they respectively picture the special object of the suppli- 
ant, and the disastrous assassination, which, with self reproach, 
be had delayed to punish. The accented syllables of these 
words admitthe prolonged concrete ; and the application of the 
proper element, to them alone, spreads the coloring of expres- 
sion over the whole of the sentence. 

In the preceding illustration, the reader may discover some 
R 
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ground for the arrangement of syllables^ according to tbeir 
time, in reference to the subject of expression. But there is 
another fact in the history of syllabic quantity. We know that 
from the restricted resources of language the same word has in 
different sentences, a varied meaning. It is still more common 
to find the same word imbued with a difierent sentiment, in its 
changeable combinations with other words. Now as some 
sentiments are only properly represented by a short and abrupt 
utterance, it follows that a word or syllable, which on one oc- 
casion frustrates the designs of feeling by resisting the reqmred 
prolongation, may in another place fulfil the purpose of expres* 
sion on its immutable quantity. It was shown in an example 
that the word * fight' was inpapable of the extension necessary 
for the full display of the sentiment of scorn. When Hamlet 
in the violent scene with Laertes says, 

Why, I viUlJlgfU with him upon thk Uieme, 
Until my eye-lids will no longer wag: 

the quick time of the whole sentence is generically inclusive of 
the short time of its constituent syllables : and the immutable 
quantity of the word < fight' admits of that abruptness and foree 
of accent which fully denote the mad but resolute rage ot the 
prince. 

Interjections are the only part of speech employed exclu- 
sively for the purposes of expression. Those which are com- 
mon to all languages, consist of tonics, that freely admit of in- 
definite prolongation. Interjections are the instincts of the 
.animal voice ; and nature has alloted them that extendible 
quantity which is adapted to the demands of feeling. Other 
parts of speech are sometimes the pictures of mere thought, 
and sometimes of sentiment : and so it happens that there is a 
difference in the time of syllables. If words had been invent- 
ed for signs of feeling only, most of them would have been 
made with a prolonged voice. As the tonic elements may be 
uttered either as long or short quantities, and as the abrupt and 
atonic, in <;^rtain positions, necessarily produce short time, it 
might be inferred that a language which consists entirely of 
tonic sounds, would be better suited to all the purposes of the 
voice, than a language which contains elements productive of 
immutable quantity. But some sentiments are well rq>re- 
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sentod by a ibort quantity and sudden issue of sound : and the 
abrupt elements are, in some of their positions, merely the best 
eontrived means for producing that suddenness with the great- 
est Tariety and force.* And further, the atonies, though not 
in their oira nature explosive, yet arrest the concrete progress 
of vocality, and thus allow a succeeding tonic readily to take 
on the abrupt opening. A language made up of sounds, hav- 
ing the qualities of our tonic, subtonic, atonic, and abrupt ele- 
ments, is well accomodated to the system of those expressive 
signs, which nature has ordained throughout the whole vocal 
creation. 

The design of employing the prolonged time of the voice, in 
the emphatic places of discourse, with a view to an expressive 
intonation, seems never to have been thought of by ordinary 
writers : and it has been so sparingly exhibited, if indeed it 
has been at all contemplated by the elect of literature, that it 
has never received formal notice either in Rhetoric or in Elo- 
cution. Dramatists, to whose taste and duty this remark is 
eqweially applicable, frequently neglect that proper adaptation 
of time, which would afford an actor the means of adding the 
finidiing touches of his voice, to the vivid and forcible picture 
of poetic composition. # 

The judicious use of the variations of time is the very life 

of recitation, and the right hand of the rythmus of poetry and 

« * 

prose. 

The human ear has cognizance of two kinds of proportion in 
the quantity of sound : one embracing the relationships of its 
forces, the other of its durations. 

The first consists in the perception of impressions of unequal 
force alternately successive. Of this there are many species, 
derived from the order of succession, or the number of the 
varied impulses; as exhibited in the following illustration, 
where the first q>eoies shows a heavy impulse followed by i 
lifter one ; the second, one heavy followed by two lighter ; 

• Tboae who defigfat in Marchiiig for tmduoovmble Uiingi, maj imtittite an 
Inquiry, wbeiher Um abrapC elemcnU derhred thekr exkCeooe m Ungoage, fiom 
Iha OTMUeniMM which angtr and other violent pamiona aaamnad, in inatinciifB 
Itwiiw, at that noirnijfty oT data, the origin of Ut^oagaa. Wa hare thvow 
awajrthathona: lot Maaiak, tha Roman, who wrota a whole voliuna on one Irt- 
m, ootm ba«h to m and anateh at it. 
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the third and fourth being respectively the reversed order of 
the other two. 

1 2 3 4 



•• •• •• I •m ••• !••••! ••• #•• 

The second kind of proportions consist of perceptions of the 
different duration of two or more sounds. Of these too there 
are species, arising out of the relation of long and short, and 
the order of succession : as in the following illustration, where 
the first is meant to represent a sound of given duration fol- 
lowed by one of half or lesser fraction of its time ; the second 
shows a given time followed by two shorter ; the third and 
fourth being respectively the reverse in order of the times of 
the first and second. 

12 3 4 



■I 1 — I 



The reader can audibly illustrate these schemes by any 
means of making sounds of different force and duration. 

We can reach no further in the investigation of this subject, 
than to know that the measurement of these proportions is an 
agreeable exercise to the ear : and that we are more pleased 
with varied percussions and durations of any mechanical 
sounds, that have these or other symmetrical arrangements, than 
with one unvaried succession of similar percussions or times, 
except regular pauses be interposed between them ; as in the 
following notation, where the space of a pause is represented 
between a series of two and of tfiree similar sounds. 



Now as the voice has the power of this momentary percus- 
sion, and as syllables have different degrees of duration, both 
of the above forms of sound may be applied to speech. The 
perception of the former is called Accent, and that of the lat- 
ter Quantity. To him who has equally exercised his ear in 
( these two modes of measurement, that which consists in the 
, alternations of quantity is by lar the most agreeable. For, in 
the first place, no momentary sound or mere ictus, is musical ; 
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wberets the prolonged sounds of quantity may be so. Second- 
ly, if the perception of equal momentary sounds with pauses 
between the given aggregates, —or of unequal momentary 
sounds, alternately continued, be agreeable^the alternate order 
of diflering quantities will be more so. For, quantity may be 
made to indude the accentual functions; since the forcible 
ictus of accent may be applied to the beginning of a prolonged 
syllable: and pauses may be interposed between aggregates 
that make up the successions of quantity. 

I have in this view regarded brute sound only ; when quan- 
tity is considered as susceptible of expression, its claims oyer 
accent are incalculable. 

I have introduced these remarks on the quantity and accent 
of language^ with reference to the use of the voice in reading 
verse : because a principal source of the difference between a 
good and a bad reader therein, lies in the varied degrees of 
ability to command the accent and quantity of syllables. 

It may be supposed that I allude to the Latin and Oreek 
languages, when I vpeA of the quantity of verse. I mean the 
English language, and the partial, though unsought use of 
quantity, which at present prevails in its measure : and I wish 
further to intimate my anticipation of the future construction 
of its versification, on the sole basis of quantity ; if the scho- 
lastic formalists of literature can be made to believe that the 
sobject of ancient prosody has, for ages past, been exhausted ; 
that the labours of wrangling compilation, are inferior to the 
works of inventive improvement, and that the investigation of 
their own respective languages may produce for them the first 
births of genius, and the consequent undivided heritage of 
fSune. 

About* the time we are taught to measure the syllables of 
Virgil, by the relations of long and short, we are told that the 
genius of our own tongue does not admit of the rythmus of 
quantity — that English prosody, together with that of other 
modem languages, is restrict^ to the use of the alternate 
strong and weak percussion of accent For the sake of the 
general principle in some important matters, we do well per- 
haps to rely implicitly, for a time, on the instruction of our 
teachers ; but many may find reason to regret the necessity of 
this eoofidence in particular instances. From the finely go- 
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t verned and varied quantitiea of Mrs. Siddona, I firat learned^ 
by beautiful and impressive demonstration, that the English 
language possesses similar, if not equal resources, with the 
Greek and the Latin, in this department of the luxury of 
speech : and I thus found myself indebted to the Stage for the 
opening of that source of poetical and oratorical pleasure, 
which the more solemn pretences, and the hack instruction dT 
a College, either knew not or disregarded. It was whilst 
listening to the recitation of this surpassing actress, that I first 
felt the want of that elementary instruction which would have 
enabled me to see through the whole of her excellence. I 
could not, however, avoid learning from her instinctive ex- 
ample, what the appointed elders of my education should have 
taught me, — that one of the most important means of ex- 
pressive intonation consists in the extended time of attennce. 

I must not be understood here, as assorting that the quanti- 
ty of English syllables has not been recognized by prosodians ; 
or that its beauty has not been felt by a good ear, wherever it 
has been well used accidentally, in English versificatioa and 
in harmonious prose. I mean to convey a regret that its 
powers have been undervalued ; that it has been thereby ex- 
cluded from its place in elementary rhetorical instruction, and 
that the ear has thus been deprived of one of its highest prero- 
gatives of perception, in poetry and speech. 

I have sometimes been disposed to ask whether a classical 
scholar is gravely in earnest, or only vain of a college livery, 
in declaring his enjoyment of Greek and of Latin rythmus, 
whilst he is ignorant of similar resources of neglected quantity, 
in his own language. The Greeks and the Latins have left us 
their grammar, their written words, syllables, and elements ; 
but our uncertainty of the true voice of these elements in their 
several combinations^ has given rise, among modem nations, 
to a diffecence in the pronunciation of them. Assuming the 
English mode, the subject of Greek and Latin quantity may 
be resolved into these simple principles. -*Long syllables, or 
the temporal effects of long syllables, are made in two ways : 
First, by the absolute duration of syllables, constituted in the 
manner of those we called indefinite : Secondly, by such as 
were called immutable and mutable, followed by a pause ; the 
time of pronunciation added to the time of the piiiae» being 
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equal to i loog tyllaUe. Short syllables are made by the 
flfaort-tiined pronundatioii of indefinite Byllables, or by im» 
nntable ones. Now there is nothing in this aooount of ancient 
quantity, which ii not true of the English language. 

But fiirther, not only are theee general principles of syllabic 
construction the same in Oreeki Latin, and English, but the 
Tery syllables themselFCS are common to these three languages ; 
nay, 1 may say to all languages. If the reader will run oyer 
any or erery line of Homer and of Horace, he will find very 
few syllables that do not form the whole, or part of some word 
belonging to his own tongue ; both as regards the elemental 
sounds, and the most exact omncidence of quantity. But it is 
oo the nature of syllables alone, that the doctrine of quanti- 
ty is founded, in every language. When, therefore, we deny 
that the genius of the Enf^iA tongue admits of the temporal 
measure, we must come to this absurd conclusion, that identi- 
cal sounds have, in Ch-eek type, the most finished fitness for 
quanti^, and in Enf^ish have none at alL* 

The remarks here made reCsr principally to the sound of 
syllables separately considered. There may be some dif- 
fc io mj e s in the several words of these languages, that may 
render it easier to construct a rythmns of quantity in one than 
in another: but we qpeak now of tfie admission ct the system 
of quantity into Englirii, and not of the comparative ease of its 

• That it iDfty not be tboagbi I lisve exaggeratoi Uib ooodoiioiH I give the i^ 
bmnf eobeUntMl eopport to it In the chapter on tenificatioo, in Baron Biel- 
Md*a * ElemenU of Untrenal Erudition,* after many remarks on the aobjeet of 
aacieat qnantity and modem aooeot, whiehin nowiee qnalify the IbUowingextra- 
onfioary aaaertaon, the author aajra— ' Property tpeaking^ there are noty there" 
ftrt, in mod0mlangumg9$t amy mruMe dittinetianaqftcng tmd ekort wyUakleB^ 
tat mamj tlMil are to be Mshlly paved ei?er, and otben oo whkfa a etimis mow ti 
m inSectino of the veice, ie to be placed.* This waa written towaida the doee ef 
the taA eoitary, by the ' Preeeptor to a European Prince, and the chancellor of 
aD the onhreiMties in the PrOMian dominione.' Even before hie time, eome proeo- 
fiane weie not widioot the eenee of hearing; and though, nnce the ppoch of hit 
iMp Jaaftieea, the erielenee of loag and aboit eyOablee in modem kngoagee hae 
hmm tmmnMy a*a»HiiJ, yetit fa rtU held to be JapeeAfa to mahe agieeaMi 
MMoaM eet of their relatfaae. 

In eMMbar, it abould be itated that the Baron wm a mere eompiler; b«t each 
writeie geocraUj leprewnt correntopiniooi^ and thej alwaje know more of books 
and other men's notioi», than fa either known or coveted by original obaerveri 
and imocrsta ia 1 
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execution when adopted. There may be some fikcilities in the 
Greek for certain kinds of measure^ arising oat of the greater 
length of the generality of words in this language. The Greek 
has certainly an advantage over the English in some of the 
purposes of vocal expression, and poetic quantity, by the ma- 
jority of its syllables being indefinite, and by its making leas 
ase of the abrupt elements In those positions which produce 
an immutable time. Greek syllables have, in general, fewer 
letters than English ; and they more frequently end with a 
tonic element 

The employment of quantity, in the harmonious composi- 
tion of English pros^ writers, produces portions of the regular 
measure of Greek and Latin lines. If these occasional passages 
of temporal rythmus are well accommodated to the genius of 
the English language, I aver, I do not see why the studied 
contrivance of a poet might not use those existing quantities, 
in the continued course of verse. The following sentence has 
not the accentual form of any of our established metres, and is 
therefore, in its rythmus, purely English prose : — ^Rome, in 
her downfall, blazoned the fame of barbarian triumphs. This 
sentence derives its impressiveness, from the position of its long 
and short quantities. Now the position is exactly that of a Latin 
and of a Greek hexameter line, as may be seen by comparison. 

Dtctyl ' Spondee DMctyl DiiCtyl DMtyl SpovlM 

, * ^ ^ ,, * ,, ,, ^ V * . 

B» /en I wt {W I nff « | ^nfon \ wm^ o | «rrtc 

Si nihil I «x tant | d sApd | rli placit | Qrb6 rd | linqtU 

Rome io h6r | d6wnf&ll | bl&zdn'd th6 | fibne df b&r | b&ri&n | trlmnplM. 

If this last sentence be read with its proper pauses, and with 
deliberate pronunciation, it will correspond in measure with 
the long and short times of the superscribed Latin and the 
Greek. I would not, however, think it strange, for anticipa- 
tion takes off the edge of surprise, if a classic scholar should 
deny the identity of its temporal impression, with tliat of the 
collated lines. We are so little accustomed to regard English 
syllables in reference to their quantity, that it is di£Scult, at 
first, to make it even a subject of auricular perception. For he 
who, according to vulgar persuasion, believes that there in an 
openness in the senses to receive all the objects which are 
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broaght neir thetn^ grealer Ihan that which €xifti in the mind 
for the recaption of new aubjecfa of reaaon or reflection, plainly 
iodieatei that he haa no more than common-place knowledge of 
the waya and powera of both the sensea and the mind $ ainccr 
the aenaea hare equally their ignoranecy obatinacy, and preju- 
dice; they equally aee plainly what haa been aeen, and for a 
loog tiae can aee bo more. A well cultivated eye and ear are 
aa raiely found aa a well diaciplined mind ; and a wiae maater 
in human policy and morala, would not find more difficultyi 
where intereat ia not inimical, in effecting hia deaigna of meli- 
oratiooy than an original ohaerver in phyaical acience would 
axperienee, from the maaa of the world, upon aolicitiog an im- 
mediate aaMnt to the reality of the moat manifSeat develop- 
meota of nature, or the moat uaeful ioventiona of art It ia aa 
eaay and a paaaire thing to look and to liaten; but, if I may 
Buke an antitheaia of theae wordfl^ it ia another and a difficult 
nertkm to aee and to hear* 

laapeakingof the Indefinite ayllablea of the Engliah lan- 
guage, it waa aaid that their time might be Varied without 
falemiah of pronunciation ; and it waa formerly ahown, that the 
abrupt dementa, wUch generally ternuBate immutable aylla- 
blea^ have neceaaarily, after the ocduaion of their aound, a pauae 
that allowa an immutable ayllable to hold the place, and fulfil 
the function of a long one. With theae legitimate materiala 
for the cooatruction of a temporal rythmua in Engliah veraifi- 
calion, nothing but deafneaa or prejudiee, preveota our per- 
ceiving that ita inatitution haa been atrongly prompted by na- 
ton, and ia already half eatabiiahed in our poetry. We allow 
a reader full Eberty over the quantity of ayllablea, for the aake 
of ezpreaaion in apeech ; and aoog employa the wideat rangaa 
of time on tonic aounda ; why ahould we refuae to the meaaure 
of poetry a leaa atriking departure from the plain pronuocia- 
tioo of the language. 

Mr. Sheridan, who doea not overlook the eziatence of quan- 
tity in the Englidi language, and ita uae in the ezpreaaion of 
apeeeh, but who, nevertheleaa, maintaina that the geoiua of our 
tongue ia exduaively diipoaed iothe accentual meaaure, aeama 
to gramid hia opinion, on the apeoial rulea of Greek and Latin 
ptoaody not being applicable to the phenomena of varying 
time in Eng^ prenuneiaftion. He mig|bt aa fairly have eon- 
S 
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eluded that the good EDglish style of his own lectures could 
not be as perspicuous as the Latin, because his natural mode of 
construction is different from the appropriate inversions of the 
latter tongue. 

The broad inquiry on this subject is, — Are there both long 
and short syllables in the English language ; and can these 
yarying quantities be so arranged as to produce an agreeable 
rythmus? The brief answer to this question is, — ^That we have, 
equally with the Oreeks and Romans, the variation of long and 
short, in syllables ; and it requires other argument against the 
practicability of employing it in metre, than that derived from 
its having never yet been done. I would not choose to coo- 
tend with him who doubts that quantity necessarily belongs to 
every spoken language. The ancients not only recognized it 
in theirs, but by a deep attention to its nature, availed themselves 
of its uses in the creations of literary taste. If Greek and Ro- 
man prosodist8,in recording their special rules for the quantity 
of particolar words, had furnished us with a little of that philo- 
sophy of elemental and syllabic sounds, which authoriaed or 
instinctively produced the rules of their scansion, the modems 
would, in all probability, have seen its application to their own 
languages. 

There is some ground for the opinion, though this part of 
history is not altogether clear, that the restricted mdodial na- 
ture of Greek music, its relation to song, together with the care 
therein taken to adjust the temporal correspondence of sylla- 
bles with notes, and its forming part of the liberal education of 
Grecian orators, poets, and philosophers, led to the close inves- 
tigation of quantity, and finally effected its adoption as the basis 
of the poetical composition of the Greeks. The modem ex- 
tension of the science of music to the principles and resources 
of the ingenious system of harmony, has rendered it indepen- 
dent of the support of words ; and the nice measurement of 
their time has been neglected, since the separation of the for- 
merly united duties of the composer and the poet 

I can not pass by the conjecture, but 1 leave others to deter- 
mine its tmth, — that the establishment of Greek rythmus on 
the function of quantity, did contribute, with other causes, to 
the improvement of the euphony of that language. We know 
what alteration rhyme, and the accentual measure have made 
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in the pronunciation of English ; and there is iair reason to be- 
lievey that one means of working a change to greater harmony, 
would be, to found its versification on quantity. The occasion- 
al wants of poets would prompt them to change many of our 
immutable syllables to indefinites ; would suggest the elision 
of atonic or abrupt elements from the ends^ of syllables ; and 
thus, by those large labours which the mere critic seems not to 
contemplate, and certainly never has accomplished, our lan- 
guage might be invited towards that condition of syllabication 
which constitutes, in part, the harmony of the Greek. We 
know that the diaeresis and other licenses of Greek versifica- 
tion, to say nothing of the dialects, were constantly used for 
£Kiltties of poetic quantity, in that language ; and we might 
inquire, whether the addition to its alphabet of the Heta and 
Omega, was not part of the contribution, suggested and afford- 
ed by the circumstances of the temporal measure. 

Those who are in the habit of poetical composition, in the 
common accentual method, know how readily words of suitable 
accents are associated with the demands of versification. Nay, 
the fluency of the ear, if I may so call it, is in this matter so 
unfailing, that if the sense of words be disregarded, there will 
be no hesitation in sorting such unmeaning discourse into any 
assumed accentual measure. I mean, that a person with a 
quick poeti^l ear, and a free command of language, will find 
no difficulty in carrying on, for any duration, an extempore 
rythmus of mere unrelated words or phrases. But a person who 
is not in the practice of metrical composition, even if he be 
aware, from rule, of the requisite succession of accents, will 
show as much delay in gathering words to fulfil his accentual 
purposes, as the former would have, under the present state of 
the English ear, in aptly furnishing syllables for a temporal 
lythmus. Habit must have given to the extemporising poets 
of Greece, the same elective affinity of ear, if I may speak so^ 
for the appropriate quantity of their verses, as the Improvisator! 
of later Italy had for their required accents. At least two- 
thirds of the accented syllables of English words are indefinite 
in their time, and may, at pleasure, be made either long or 
short This resource for measure may be employed. Until, 
therefore, we have a larger experienee upon the rythmus of 
quantity, in modem versification, and until the English ear 
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knowa-morv ot ibe appreciable time of ayllablea than it can at 
present boatt^ we may be juatified in considering the denial of 
the auaceptibility of a temporal ry thmua to modern languagea, 
aa a mere assumption. 

I am aware that the number of monMyllablea and diasyHa- 
Mes in our language, exceeds that of the Greek; and this Biay 
possibly render the former less fit than the latter^ for the eon- 
struction of certain systems of measure. On this ground it has 
been asserted that English words could not be arranged in an 
agreeable dactylic sucdession. This may be the case, but we 
have too little slight in the management of quantity, to justify 
a positive opinion on this point; and the trials which hare 
been made, are not quite decisive. Habit is a forestalled and 
obstinate judge over existing institutions, and often pronouneea 
unwisely upon their better substitutes. It Is very certain that 
air anapaestic measure, ' founded on a mixture of accent and 
quantity, and nearly identical in effect with the ancient fuH 
dactylic line, is well suited to the syllabic and verbal condition 
of our language ; and that a very agreeable ry thmus is produced 
by it* Admitting the above objection, it will not overrule 
the design to establish the forms of Iambic and Trochaic mea- 
sure, now in use, on the basis of quantity alone. 
^ Although English versification is avowedly founded on die 
accentual rjrthmus, entire lines are occasionally found, ao aatia^ 
(actorily fulfilling all the conditions of the temporal measure, 
that they might be judged by the revived poetical ear of a 
Greek. But such lines are always preceded and followed by 
others, founded on the mingled functions of both quantity and 
accen^ A rythmus composed altogether of accent, if such a 

* Let OS aabjobi a word here, for our delunons and prejudice*. The dactvBc 
tbdi, and the aAa|MMttc, fall ^ith a liniUar impression on the ear. The anciefiU 
awd Hm tbnoftt Ar thetnee of the higbert dignity ; and Kbool boj« are tauffcc 
that it ikUy aad gravelj folfik ito purpow. We nee the aaafelir Ibet for dif - 
gral and barleeqne, and belieTe too, that there ia eooiethinf in ita light ikip pees- 
liarlj adapted to tha fiuniliar ga3ret7 of its modem poetic nae. Let a deaf wor- 
•hipper of antiquity and an Engliah proaodiat, aettle thia matter be t w e en them : 
Isr, to mfe a porpoae, tmn the oppoaite enda of oootradiction can be made to 
■M*. I wiD oidy aay, ki the worda by which the Yeie£ of PMiia, who wonhip 
fho4fvtt,bffMly«splaiiiad their fcith^ aad ptto^tofly dtftnded it i^afaMt a 
Chifciiia wmJiatmn^'* Tboa it is.'' 
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thing eoiM exist in tpeecb, would be agreeable^ thooi^ le» ao 
than one eo nip oaed entirely of quantity. A versification made 
op of both these funetionsy might give no offisnce to a peraon 
uninformed of the nature of quantity ; for, since syllables which 
are constructed on die basis of quantity, may exhibit likewise 
tile eflbet of accentual stress, the system might pass for one of 
entire aceent. He who is skilled in the art of measuring the 
time of syllables^ will, over this compounded rjrthmus, be 
shocked by the irregular and unexpected variation of its dis- 
similar impressions. An ear of delicate prosodial organization, 
which yet makes no analysis of its perceptions, often experi- 
ences this rythmic violence from English verse, but b ignorant 
of its cause. He whom nature has made a poet, by refinement 
of ear and by copiousness of words, instinctively avoids, in 
composition, much of the evil of these conflicting systems. 
But writers who have only a poor unfurnished ambition, who 
know nothing of sound, and wbo promiscuously mingle in their 
lines, the weight and the measure of sy Ibbles, commit distress- 
ing ofiSmce against those who, from some necesdty, may have 
patience to go throuj^ their works. One of the charms of a 
good reader of verse, consists in his changing our metrical ac- 
cents into conspicuous quantities, by protracting the voice on 
all those syllables which have a stress in the measure, and will 
bear prolongation. 

From all that has been said on the comparative natures of 
quantity and accent, and from the slow progress of modem 
nations in distinguishing the relations of the former, it would 
seem, that, of these two metrical impressions, accent is more 
easily recognised. Nor is it unwarrantable to infer, from the 
greater facility in arranging the accentual measure, that the 
first rythmic essays of all nations were made in this mode of 
versification ; and that the Greeks themselves passed through 
this ratding amusement of poetical childhood. We owe no 
obligation to authority or (act, in opposition to this assump- 
tion ; and I could as soon be persuaded that the first instru- 
mental music of Otaheite was not the clattering of shells, as 
thai the eariiest songv of Greece were measured by the nice 
telationahips of time. Our language is not indeed young in 
duration, but it is still in its infancy on this point : and many 
of diose who have worked with pwd wishes, but ineffectual 
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means, towardt its improvement ; and who, by taste and au* 
thority, have been qualified to listen to living voices, with 
progressively meliorating influence upon them, have only 
wandered off with an unavailing ear, among the silent graves 
of language in the remote realms of antiquity. We all fed an 
august delight over the works of the distant dead : There ia 
scarcely a page of the poetic rythmus of the Greeks and the 
Romans, or a remaining trace of their plummet and chisd, 
that might not make me forget, through intense contempla- 
I tion, the mere seclusion of a prison. But I could as soon ad- 
mit, that the modern zeal in freighting our homeward shipe 
with the fragments of their temples ; and the covetousness of 
nations for the very purloined possession of their statuary, 
ought to preclude the future use of the marble of our moun- 
tains, for the accomplishment of equal or transcending wofkM 
of art, as that a just admiration of classic measure should {Mo- 
vent the endeavour to transfer to our own language, the admis- 
sible principles of Greek and Roman poetry. 

1 have offered the last few pages of this section, as no more 
than digressive and desultory remarks on a subject intimately 
connected with the time of the voice, and with the cultivation 
of an important but neglected accident of speech. 

The English language has an unbounded prospect before it. 
The unequalled millions of a great continent must hold a wide 
community, in the pleasures and interests of its advancement. 
I can not so far undervalue the emulative efforts of that great 
population which must hereafter form its literary class, as to 
suppose they will all merely vaunt in retrospective vanity, 
over what has been done, and not extend their views to other 
and deeper resources of their art But, in thus looking for- 
ward to the establishment of English versification, on the basis 
of quantity, I see the limitation of the poet's abundance, by 
the substituted excellence of his few but finished lines. Our 
measure is now drawn from the two different sources of accent 
and quantity. To construct a rythmus by quantity alone, will 
require more rejections, and a wider search in composition ; 
more copiousness in the command of words ; more accuracy of 
ear, and longer labour for a shorter work. I am here speak- 
ing of the great products of the pen. Of these, as of all per- 
durable human excellence, labour must be the means ; and the 
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calcolalioa of its extent will therefore always form one of the 
duties ef judgment, in decreeing reward. Let him who conld 
patiently devote a life to laying up store of ' goodly thoughts' 
far Paradise Lost, unravel the idler's fable about the inspira- 
tion of the immortal works of man. Let them, who to the 
tool of genius have joined the strong body of laborious care, 
ny, in what consists the true life and the embalming of fame : 
let them touch the sleeve of early and voluminous authorship, 
and whisper one of the useful secreta for accomplishing more 
to instruct and please, and less to perish. 



SECTION X. 
0/the Expression of Melody. 

A comprehensive account of melody, would properly repre- 
sent it as produced by a variation in the time, pauses, and 
pitch of the voice ; since the well appointed uses and disposi- 
tion of these accidents, make up the agreeable impression of 
tpeedu In two previous sections I have discussed separately 
the subjects of time and pitch. I propose to consider here, 
how iar merely the progressive steps of melody are instru- 
mental in the work of expression. 

The various successions of radical pitch were, on a former 
occasion, traced to their ultimate forms, and designated by the 
definite terms of their phrases. I have now to show that some 
of these phrases may be employed as the appropriate signs of 
certain sentiments. The design of this section does not em- 
brace the consideration of the triad of the cadence which pro- 
perly expresses no more than a feeling of repose : and it has 
been alr^y shown in its proper place, that a varied succes- 
sion of all the phrases, produces the plain and unobtrusive ef- 
fect of the Diatonic melody. 
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The Monotone and the AUernate phrase, are the only i 
of melodial progression which attract the ear by a peeoKarity 
of character, and thereby fulfil any remarkable purpose of csp 
pression. 

A predominance of the monotone in melody, is suited to 
feelings of dignity, grief^ tepdemess, solemnity, and s eri o u s 
admonition. 

The phrase of alternation is expressive of the more actrre 
sentiments of anger, joy and (aeetiousness, and to the eamesl 
strife of argument. It is, however, to be taken into view, that 
the carrent melody must not consist altogether of eitho- of 
these phrases. This would produce a disagreeable uniformity. 
The monotone should be occasionally broken by the rising or 
falling ditone ; and the alternation as frequently varied by a 
limited monotone. 

An illustration of the dignified expression of the naonotone 
may be given, on that magnificent picture of Satan's imperial 
presence in Pandemonium, at the opening of the Second Book 
of Paradise Lost 
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The gretter part of this melody is in monotone. I do not 
ny the passage requires, exclusively, the order here given to 
Dms variations from the predominant phrase, since an accom- 
pli^ed reader might alter the arrangement with equal or supe- 
rior eflect But 1 venture to claim that reader's accordance 
with the confident assertion, that if an equal amount of mono- 
tone, however disposed, be not allotted to these lines, the ut- 
terance will be, according to the degree of deviation, more or 
less at variance with the sentiment of the poet, and the rapt 
dignity of the reader's contemplation.* 

* WUh due •foiogj for the digiewioii, I beg leaireto letam ht « tDoment to 
llMiyfaj«clol'UMlMt«eti«i, by rpmarking, that the poet, with « rich iinCinct of 
vwHfteetioa, has thickly Mt the linee above quoted, with long qoantftiee, in ha{^ 
adaptation to the atatelj aentiineot of the deicriptioa. 

I uae hoe, rather remarkably, the term inttinei qf versi/eaHotif not in over- 
dgbt of the bright intelligence with which this extraordinary man executed every 
high deagn and every tittle of his work; but becauee it ia clearly aeen, he did not 
iniund to eomtroct the meaaore of hia poem by the ralea of quantity akoe. Tito 
devefepraent ofthe leaomcea of the aooentnal meaanie by Milton, was a new and 
abeoffauig labour. Had this advanee>itep preceded him, the originality and rest- 
leas eoterprin of his gentoa wookl most probably have joined with the many prin- 
ciples of Ore^ and Roman composition, so happily transferred to his own lan- 
gwgei, the aooompfiahmant of the supposed impossibility of adopting the mode of 
tteir rytfanos. In the above example, where the majesty of hb thought secured 
eo modi bonage ftom hia ear, aome of the quantities suddenly arrest that peroep- 
tieo of coottnned movement and deliberate dignity, which die protracted time of 
the gttierafity of the measure produces. The syUaUss * «<a<0,' *rieh; and *Mat,* 
are too abort, far the otherwise good iambic teoiporalrythmus of theee^hnes: and 
the word barbarie oorasions some imigular contrariety in the i mpr essio ns of 
quantifty and accent In the abstract pronundatioo of this word, the fint syUa- 
Ua, ' 6m-,' is somewhat fenger than theseoond, whkh, by its nature will not, in 
this case, bsar mueual extension. But the kmger syllable is here in the place of 
the weak syllable of iambic accent; and the Impresrivenees of exceeding length 
Ihns ffsvecies the succession of the prevailing rythmns. Nor does the simple meaning 
of the epithet ' barbaric,' aUow a suiBcient degree of accentual stieas on the second 
sjflahle, to overrule the impresslvenees of die greater length ofthe fint If the 
mader win snbstitttto the adjective 'orieni* for *6ar6arie,' and oveifeokthe dete- 
riorate of style produced by the change, he will perceive, by oomparinn, the 
dMarmee between the accentual and the temporal rythmuB, which I have jut en. 
diuvonred to explain. 

. Sh6wen 6n I h«r kings | b4r Or | i«nt pteri | &nd gold. 

Now, whsther the.irst and the fouith foot be considered respectively in their 
eader, a trachea and an iambus, ae I have marked them, or ae a dactyl and an 

T 
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THE BXPRE88ION OF MELODY. 



The following notation of the description of Abdiel'f en- 
counter with Satan, from Milton's sixth book, exemplifies the 
use of the alternate phrase, in the expression of the earnest ex- 
citement necessarily produced by the eventful scene : 



So say— ing, 


a 


DO^-Me 


atroke 


be 


lia— -ed \a^ 






1§ ^ 


^ 


-^ 


* *^ 









Which himg not, b«it ao awift with tem— peal 



feO 




Nor mo— tion of quick 


thought, 


leaa 


oould 


hb ifaiaU 


^ if ^ ^ if 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 1 


M m m - - - #1 



Such 



-tor— oept 




anafMMt, aa they may be read, oooaatently with the gemaa of our iambic ma»- 

' euie, I doaaaertthat the admimble proloofatioD of the idefiniteajlkble 'or/ pro- 

' dnoaa a dignity of otteranoe, not oqaally cflectible on the abort time of the aceil" 

I odayOable of barbaric And I add ftirtber, that thta line doea fulfil the cooditiom 

of poetk quantity, aaoonf4ete^aa any hna that eiFerwaaoonatmcted with Otaek 

or with Roman worda. 

If the reader would know how certain worda may be pronouneed aa a iMt ar 
proaodial phraae, eitherof twoorof threeayDablea, let him racor to our prindplaa 
of ajUabication, formerly bid down. The word MoiMra b one ajDablo, when the 
<e' b omitted; the diphthoiyl tome *ou,' Taniahing diracUy mio theoublooic 
<r.' If the aound of* a* b retained, that element nquiree a radical, and the word 
becomea, thar^, oftwoayHabba. The tnsqrOabb * orbnt,' b reduced to a db- 
•yOabb, by withboldbig a mdfcal ftom the oound wpraataladby 'i;* u 
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In this sehemei I have used a limited yarialion of radieal 
piteby with the design to show plainly the alternation. Good 
recitation would require a wider range: still the alternate 
phrase should predominate. A prevalence of the monotone 
throughout this passage, might represent the dignified courage 
and calm security of an aggressor, confident of success : but it 
would be misapplied and faded coloring for the hurried min- 
ing of watchfulness and dreadful expectation, which the de- 
seriptiop of the huge impetus is calculated to excite. 

Besides these two modes of expression by particular phrases, 
there is a certain effect produced by an ascent and descent of 
the melody, through th6 whole extent of the voice. My de- 
sign leads me no further than to ascertain and illustrate the 
general principles of this subject In the sixth section, 1 gave 
the notation of a passage from OtheUo, in which the progre^ 
son is represented gradually rising and falling, through the 
whole compass, corresponding with the variation of force in 
the sentiment : it is therefore unnecessary to trouble the reader 
with a similar delineation. 



SECTION XI. 

(}fihe Intonation at Pauses. 

Ths term Pause, in elocution, is applied to that occasional 
silence in discourse, which is greater Uian the momentary rest 
between syllaUes. 

drappii^ChaitoQDdMadirtiiieCtjHihle. Now*!,' in th» tnmyflMe, ii enw cw" 
•4bylhtpnp0«MiidofM-l, and thweleiMfitpMiiiigfMdfly Into tkcrabtoofe 
'y^*CMliMcswilhth«aiieeMdinftooktolbnnoaeqrn^ TUwotd 

*MiBnft,' in ooneet pfonnncbtkNi, !• a true diMrljl in qmntity ; IhaiwntitMaa 
iaabiMy not intMiding to defend tlw proprialy of the oontraete, but for the pitr. 
peeeofcaMtnwttngUMftbyanfiUariambkfiDe, and loilhiitfateoiMorthtpriii- 
dpiM of BoitMi pcowmetation. 
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Pauses are used for the more conspicuous display of 
ami sentiment, by separating certain words or aggregates of 
words from each other. 

Without entering here, into a circumstantial exposition of 
the philosophy of grammar, every sentence may, in the most 
general view, be regarded as resolvable into two constituent 
generic parts of speech ; the substantive, with its accidents of 
being, and the verb, with its various modes of action : all other 
symbols of thought being only specifications of the attributes 
of that being and that action, throughout the modes of time, 
place, degree, manner, and all other possible relationships of 
things. Now the pause separates the aggregates of words 
which describe those existences and agencies with their quali- 
fications : and whilst the continuity of utterance within these 
sections, gives unity to the impression on the ear, the under- 
standing remains undistracted through the temporary restric- 
tion of the scope of attention. The division of discourse, by 
means of motion and rest, prevents the feebleness or confusion 
of impression which would result from an unbroken procession 
of speech, no less remarkably than the skilful disposition of 
color, and light and space, disentangle the objects and figures 
of the canvass from the unmeaning positions and actions of a 
chaos and a crowd. 

The extent of the sections of discourse, thus separated by 
pauses, varies through all increasing degrees, from the limits 
of a single word to the inclusion of a full member of a sentence. 
There are, indeed some purposes of expression which require 
a pause even between syllables. It was shown, in treating of 
syllabication, that the full opening of the radical can not be com- 
pletely made, except it is preceded by an occlusion of the 
voice. Now the accented syllable of the word < ^t-tack* being 
an immutable quantity, can receive a marked emphatic dis- 
tinction, only by means of an abrupt explosion of the radical, 
after a momentary pause. 

The times of the several pauses of discourse vary in duration, 
fromlhe slight inter-syllabic rest, to the full separation of suc- 
cessive paragraphs : the degrees being accommodated to the re- 
quisitions of the greater or less connexion of the sense, and to 
the peculiar denunds of sentiment. 

All the parts of a continued discourse, which has the least 
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vnity of purport, should bear some relation to each other. But 
thete relations being severally more or less close> grammatical 
points were invented to mark their varying degrees. The 
common points are, however, very indefinitely effective of 
their purposes, in the art of reading. They are described in 
books of elementary instruction, principally with reference to 
the time of pausing ; and are addressed to the eye, as indexes 
of grammatical structure. The symbols of interrogation and 
of exclamation are said to denote peculiarity of tone ; yet even 
with this vague reference to a rule, the ear is still without a 
guide in this important branch of elocution. The eflScacy of 
punctuation should consist not more in ordering the measure 
of time, than in directing an appropriate intonation ; and a just 
definition of Pause would, perhaps, be as properly founded on 
variations and distinctions, produced by' the phrases of melody, 
as on the difierent duration of the time of rest I am not in- 
formed that any other writer, besides Mr. Walker, has taught 
the necessity of reg^urding the inflections of the voice, in the 
history of pauses. 

It is of much importance in speech, with regard to mere va- 
riety of sound as well as to sense and expression, to apply the 
proper intonation at pauses. The phrases of melody have 
here a positive meaning, and often mark a continuation or a 
completion of the sense, when the style and the temporal rest 
alone would not to an auditor be decisive of its nature. But 
the purposes of pausing being varied, an appropriate intonation 
must by its changes prevent that monotony, which is so com- 
mon with most readers at the grammatical divisions of dis- 
course. 

The effect of pause, in relation to the separation by time, will 
be illustrated in the next section on the Grouping of the voice ; 
and 1 now proceed to describe the successions of pitch, to be 
used at the diflierent places of rest 

The triad of the cadence denotes a completion of the prece- 
ding sense, and is therefore inadmissible, except at a proper 
grammatittl period. But it does not follow that reciprocally 
it must be always applied at the close of a preceding sense ; for 
in those forms of composition called loose sentences, and in- 
verted periods, there are members with this complete and in- 
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sulated meaning, whieh neyerthden do not admit of tbe 
downward closing phraae. 

The rising tritone indicates the most immediate connexioa 
of parts separated by the time of the pause. The ditooe ear* 
ries on the sense in the next degree. The phrase of the mono- 
tone denotes a diminished relationship between divided mem- 
bers : the falling ditone still less : and the downward tritone 
produce the fullest suspension of sense, without obstructing 
its further continuation. The triad of the cadence being tbe 
maximum of distinction among the parts of discourse, the com- 
parison of its downward intonation with the courses of tbe 
other phrases, may serve to explain the causes of the varying 
indication of each, by showing the gradations of departure from 
the form and direction of the disuniting cadence. The degreeaof 
connexion between the members of sentences are so various 
and the acceptation of them by readers may be so different, 
that it would not be safe to propose a scheme for appropriating 
definitely the kind of phrase to every instance of pause. Frran 
present knowledge on this subject, I would say generally thai 
the intonation of some pauses may be varied without exoqi- 
tionably affecting either sense or elocution : but I am confident 
in asserting that there are cases in which the tjpedeB of phrase 
is absolutely unalterable. 

The £Mregoing remarks on the use of the phrases of melody, 
have not been made in allusion to common grammatical pono- 
tuation. Writers on elocution have long aince ascribed the 
faults of readers, in part, to the vague nature of these points^ 
and to the distracting effect of the caprice of editors in usingthem. 

In the notation of the following passage I shall apply tbe 
phrases of melody, with reference both to my own acceptation 
of the sense of the author, and to the distinct and vivid picture, 
producible by utterance, without regard to the directions of its 
punctuation. It is thus pointed by the editor : 

So tptke Chewimph Abdiel, fiitbftil foond 

Among the hUbkm^ &khAil only be ; 

Amoog inBttmenbU IUm, tuunovod, 

UnihAken, uimdooed, ootorr^ied, 

Hit lojiUj be kept, hit love, hh ital ; 

Nor number, nor example, wiUi bim wioogbt 

To fwerve from tmtb, or change bk conelMrt mind, 

Though angle. 
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Wban the retder loolu upoit the changes 1 here made in the 
poDcttiation of these lines, 1 must beg him to bear in mind, that 
whether his decision is favorable to it or otherwise, it may 
still illustrate my idea of the power and place of the phrases. 
If this be accomplished, I shall not dispute about the free will 
of taste, in the particular use of these phrases. My object in 
this essay, is to explain the functions of the voice : not to con- 
tend with expositors and critics. 

When I speak of the employment of a phrase of melody, at 
a pause of discourse, it must be understood that the phrase is 
to be applied to the last syllables preceding the pause. Ne- 
verthelen, for particular purposes of expression, the monotone 
may be continued on the succeeding syllable. 



So wf^kiB the 


•CH— n4>h A1>— ^1, ftiih-Ail tend 


44'^€^^ff^'^€ 





Um fiuth-kii. Faith— ftil on ly 




-ri fied. 



4 4 444 j^ ^J-jZ] 



Hit loy— «l tf he kept, hk lore, hk 
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To liwerre ftom troth, or ehange hk con— Btant nund. 



^3 



Though gi n g la. 



The first pause at < Abdiel' is marked with a falling ditone, 
because the included member does not necessarily produce 
the expectation of additional meaning or qualification: and 
because this phrase does not absolutely dissolve the gramma- 
tical concord between the members which it separates. I have 
set the triad of the cadence at 'faithless,' not exclusively upon 
the right to assume the sense as here completed ; but with a 
view to prepare for the eminent display of the sentiment con- 
tained in the remainder of the line. The editor has marked 
the pause with a comma, and thus made the three succeeding 
words a dependent clause. I have regarded this clause as an 
elliptical sentence ; not only because I might be justified in so 
doing by a grammatical resolution of it, but more especially in 
order to promote the expressive effect of utterance. These 
words reiterate the previous attribution of faithfulness to 
Abdiel, with the further affirmation of his singleness in virtue. 
This definite and emphatic restriction of the individuality of 
the subject, is made with mingled sentiments of regret over 
the rebellious rejection of truth, and of exultation that Abdid 
alone has the undivided merit of defending it There is a 
touch of feeling in these Sentiments, which even with all oth^ 
due means for an appropriate utterance, can not be answerably 
displayed, except the phraseology of those sentiments is sepa- 
rated from that of preceding and succeeding thoughts, by the 
marked distinctions of the cadence. If the word faithless be 
read with what is called, in the schools, a suspension of the 
voice, which in their indefinite language means avoiding a Cdl — 
the spirit of the clause which follows will be perverted or lost 
Milton's fine ear and his high passions qualified him to be a 
good reader ; and though he may not have been one by prac- 
tice, 1 would with difficulty believe that he ihoughi the pas- 
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[ we hare been here considering^ with the close sequence 
which is implied by the editor's comma and semicolon. 

The next pause at 'false/ is preceded by the rising ditone. 
The stmcture of this member evidently creates expectancy, 
and the species of intonation indicates the continuation of the 
sense. 

Of the four succeeding pauses, each rests on a single word. 
"nie three first are noted with the monotone, to foretel the con- 
tinued progression of the sense : the fourth, at * terrified,' has 
the falling ditone, to denote a change, but not a close of thought 
In ordering these four pauses, variety might be shown, with- 
out afiecting the sense, by giving to the two last syllables of 
< unshaken,' a rising phrase. The phrase at < kept' is the rising 
ditone; for since <love' and 'zeal' are equally, with 'loyalty,' 
the objectives of 'kept,' and these objects being disjoined by 
eonstruction, no other phrase at ' kept,' would so closely co- 
opetate with the full pause which I have set at 'zeal,' and 
thereby tend to impress on an auditor the true syntax of the 
sentence. 

At ' seal,' which is marked by the editor with a semicolon, 
1 ha(¥e applied a period, and a form of the cadence ; for this 
dose, by throwing back ' love' and 'zeal,' as objectives, pre- 
vents their bearing forward as nominatives to some expected 
verb ; which might not be obviated by employing, at this 
place, one of the continuative phrases of melody with a semi- 
colon. The use of a cadence in this place puts the true gram- 
matical construction of the sentence altogether out of doubt 
with the auditor. One can account for the employment of a 
semicolon at 'zeal,' by presuming that the editor considered 
the following word ' nor' as a Connective. It certainly begins 
a new sense ; and in regard both to its place and its immediate 
repetition, may be looked upon as a poetical inversion and a re- 
dundancy of negative. The remaining part of the notation 
contains examples of the principles just elucidated, and there- 
fore needs no explanation. 

I have thus endeavoured to begin an effort towards supply- 
ing a blank in elocution, by giving a definite description of the 
modes of intonation, to be joined Mrith the rests of the voice ; 
and by illustrating the manner in which we may frame princi- 
ples, to direct the use of tiie several phrases. Those who desire 
U 
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knowledge of the structure of sentences, for the purpose of tp- 
plying these principles, may consult books of rhetoric. Mr. 
Sheridan writes^ with his usual abitityy on the nature of pause, 
and gives numerous exemplifications of its proper use. But 
he makes no analysis of that intonation which he must hare 
judiciously joined with it, in the accomplished practice of his 
voice. Mn Walker has also given a masterly treatise on this 
subject, in his Rhetorical Grammar. He wisely saw the prae- 
tical utility of uniting with the doctrine of the temporal pur- 
pose of pause, an enquiry into the applicable modes of intona- 
tion. In a philosophical view of the subject, his treatise 
contains no description of the functions of pitch, beyond the 
general distinctions into rise and fall, and turn, which had been 
madeiong before his time. Mr. Walker undertook the inves- 
tigation of the nature of speech, without possessing a discri- 
minating ear ; without sufficient familiarity with the known 
distinctions of sound, and without seeming to keep in mind 
the means of philosophical inquiry. The example of the high- 
est masters of science, had taught that all he could aim to ac- 
complish by his research, would be, to observe the phenomena 
of the voice, and to class them with known (acts in the history 
of s6und. But the most precise nomenclature of the proper- 
ties of sound, if not the most comprehensive history of them, 
is contained in the science of music : and Mr. Walker ajqiears 
to have had too feeble or too limited a perception of its clear 
and abundant discriminations, to produce a recognition of iden- 
tity or analogy between the modes of the speaking voice and 
the familiar phenomena of musical sounds. 

Even though we might despair that future inquiry will teach 
us the structural cause of the vanishing movement, and of the 
orotund and falsette voices : still it is certainly now within the 
aMlity of a disciplined and attentive ear, to discover whether 
sounds, supposed to be peculiar to the human voice, are similar 
to others that have bc«n accurately measured and definitely 
named, in the classifications of music ; and consequently wbe» 
ther they might be designated by the same nomendature^ as far 
as the terms of music are applicable to the pbeaomena of qieeeh. 
Such a mode of invcstigatioR^ with its satisfactory results, be- 
ing the whole means and gains of a true and useful philoeophy, 
we might as well believe that the Newtonian discoveriet in 
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optics, could have been efieoted without a previous acquaint- 
ance with the laws of motion, the variety of colors, and the 
relations of magnitude and number, — as look for a develop- 
ment of the modes of the human voice, by him who is ignorant 
of the known distinctions of sound. 



SECTION XII. 
Of the Chrauping qf Speech. 

1 HAVE adopted a term from the art of painting, to designate 
the instrumentality of pauses, and of certain affections of the 
voice, in uniting the related ideas of discourse, and separating 
those which are unrelated to each other. 

The inversions of style, the intersections of expletives and 
the wide separation of antecedents and relatives, which are al- 
lowed in poetry, may be made suflSciently perspicuous, through 
the circumspection of the mind, and the advancing span of the 
eye, in the deliberate perusal of a sentence. But in listening 
to the qpeech or reading of others, we can employ no scruti- 
nizing hesitation : and though the memory may retrace, to a 
certain limit, the intricacies of construction, the best discern- 
ment can not always anticipate the sense of a succeeding mem- 
ber, nor the nature and position of its pause. The higher 
poetry, in the contriving spirit of its eloquence, gives many 
instances of extreme involution of style. A reader therefore, 
is frequently obliged to employ other means, for exhibiting 
die true relationshi|> of words, besides that simple current of 
utterance, which may be suflScient for the clear syntax of a 
more natural idiom. 

The means by which deviations from the simple construc- 
tion of sentences may be rendered perspicuous in delivery, 
•re,— 
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Pauses, which are here to be regarded merely aa diviaioiial 

agents ; ■ ■ 
The Phrases of melody, that have been already in partes* 

plained : 

The reduction of the pitch and force of the voice, for which I 

use the term Abatement : 

A quickness of utterance, that I here call the Flight of the 

voice : and 

A mode of indicating grammaticsj connexion, which may be 

named the Emphatic Tie. 

1 have summed up the several means here enumerated, under 
the generic term Grouping, in order to explain their purposes by 
metaphorical illustration ; and have distinguished each by a 
specific name, thereby to invite attention to the subject, by the' 
institution of a definite nomenclature. 

The most common method of grouping the related porta of a 
sentence, under the bond of a given condition of the voice, is 
that which is effected by its continuity within the limits of 
Pauses. This subject is so extensively treated in the art of 
elocution, that I give here but a single instance of the power 
of the pause, in separating the confluent ideas of a sentence, 
and in giving the proper independency to each. Let us take, 
from the second book of Paradise Lost, the description of 
Death's advancing to meet Satan, on his arrival at the gates of 
hell. 

Satan wm now at hand and from hk oeat 
The monfter moving onward came aa faat 
With honid «trid«a. 

1 have omitted the punctuation of this passage : which if cor* 
respondingly read without a pause, would not be absolutely des- 
titute of meaning ; for the auditor would understand the general 
course of the action described. But the force of expression 
which makes a vivid picture of the whole, through the distinct 
individuality of its parts, will be entirely lost There are in 
this sentence four separate groups of thought, which should be 
indicated by three pauses. 

8atui was DOW at hand— and fioro hk aaal 
The Moatlwr movin g oowaiJ etm» m Sul— 
With horrid itfid«. 
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The first diyimooy ending with *hind/ gives notice of the 
rapid approach- of Satan. The second represents the monster 
Deftlh rising from his seat, and is insulated by a pause at moving. 
This division is properly separated from the next, 'onward 
came as fast;' for though it describes the further movement of 
Death, and in this view might seem to forbid the separation, 
yet its principal aim is to show the speed of his progress by 
comparing it with that of Satan, and this justifies the distinc- 
tion which is here made. The last division, 'with horrid 
strides,' must be separated from the preceding : for if it were 
read — -onward came as fast with horrid strides^ the im- 
Buediate connexion of the manner of movement with the decla- 
ration of the likeness between the time of it, in the two char- 
aeterii might authorize the conclusion that Death was stridin|( 
as fast as Satan was striding. Whereas the pause at 'fast' refers 
that mode of progression to Death alone, agreeably to a previous 
part of the context, which describes Satan as moving on 'swift 
wingi.' 

Some of the uses of the Phrases of melody were stated in the 
preceding section. I here ofier one or two examples of the 
eflect of an appropriate melody, in carrying on the connexion 
of tbouf^ty and in producing an immediate perception of gram- 
matical concord : 

On the other «de, 
looeMed with uidiffialkMi, Satan itood 
U ute rr M e d , and like a comet bumii, 
That fiff* the length of Ophitichua huge, 
In the aidtc iky. 

If the phrase of the falling ditone be used at the pause which 
most be made at ' burned,' it will, to the ear, destroy the con- 
cord between the relative 'that' and the antecedent 'comet.' 
But by appljring the monotone, the relationship between these . 
two words will be vividly impressed, notwithstanding the in- 
tervooing pause at 'burned :' the grouping power of the me- 
lody, in this case, counteracting the dividing agency of the 
pause. 

A similar instance of the influence of the monotone, ia ef- 
fiseting a close connexion of the antecedent with the relative, 
may be perceived at the paose after 'mthewd,' in the follow- 
lAgliaes: 
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Pint, Moloch, horrid fdog, hetoieand whh blood 
Of human ncrifice, and parents' lean; 
« Though, for the noise of drame and timbreb loud, 

Their children's cries vnheard^ that passed through fire 
To his grim idol. t 

Let U8 take one more example illustrative of the principle of 
intonation here laid down: 

Art thou that traitor-angel, art thou he 

Who first broke peace in heaven, and fiuth, till then 

Unbroken? 

/ In this passage the phrase < in heaven' is interposed between 
peace and faith, the two objectives of broke. Now in order that 
the syntactic connexion between these words may be impres- 
sively shown, the slighest pause only is admissible after ^hea- 
ven;' and a more conspicuous one must b^ placed after < faith.' 
But the further expletive < till then unbroken' is immediately 
connected with ' faith ;' and th^ only means by which thb 
close relationship can be represented in contravention to the 
delay of the pause after < faith,' which was shown to be neoes- 
sary for another point of perspicuity, is by using the phrase of 
the rising ditone or the monotone on < faiUi.' Thus the pause 
at this word represents clearly the full government of the 

• verb < broke,' whilst the phrase of melody at that pause, pre- 
vents the intersection of rest, from dissolving the continuity of 
the previous sense with the succeeding expletive. The pages 
of poetry are full of instances of phraseology that require the 
management of the voice here described. Milton and Shak- 
speare can not be read well, without strict attention to the ap- 
parent collision between the purposes of the pause and of the 
sense, and to the reconciling power of the phrases of melody. 

The reduction of the Pitch and Force of the voioe being 
generally combined in reading, 1 have, in thisnection, desig- 
nated them collectively, by a single term, — ^tbe Abatement of 
the voice. Common elementary books are suflSciently expla- 
natory of the nature and uses of this means for exhibiting the 
sense and sentiment of discourse. Its power of grouping to- 
gether the related parts of sentences, is shown by Uie well 
known mode of utterance in a parenthesis. 
I come now to speak of the perspicuity which may be given 
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to a aentence, by what I ha^e called the Flight of the voice. 
There ii a familiar rule in elocution, which directs us to use a 
qoiekened utterance on the common parenthesis. This function . 
ma/ be extended to other grammatical constructions. I give 
it bei« the importance of a name, and of a detailed discussion, 
from the indispensable necessity of employing it, for the clear 
display of the sense of some of those instances of close trinflned 
phrueology and extreme inversion, which are occasio^lly 
found in the higher species of poetical composition. 

In the following example, 1 have marked, in italics, the pari 
which rehires the flight of the voice : 

Yoa and I have beard our hthen say 
There waa a Bratua once, that would have hrook'd 
Th€ eternal DeHl to ktep hi* state in Rone 
At eaiUj, aa a king. 

The word < easily,' here qualifies the verb < brook'd f and 1 
know no mode of showing this to the auditor, but by the rapid 
fli(^t here directed. A London edition of Shaskp^are, from 
which I quote this passage, has a pause after Rome. The ra- 
tionale of the flight, which lies in allowing the least possible 
lapse of time, between the utterance of related words, suggests 
the obliteration of this pause, and the addition of a slight one 
after ' easily.' This tends to prevent the adverb from passing 
as a qualification of < keeping his state,' which certainly can 
not be the sense of the author ; but which, at a glance of hear- 
ing, might be mistaken for it, without the aid of the altered, 
pause and the flight This is not the place to speak of the nice 
points of emphasis and of melody, to be connected with the 
flight of this passage, in order to give full lustre to its efiect 

Say fint, fer Heaven hidee nothing from thy view. 
Nor the deep tfack of hell. 

To make it -appear at once, in speech, that the < deep track 
of hell' is, equsdiy with < heaven,' a nominative to * hides,' the 
phrase of the monotone must be used at < view,' in addition to 
the fli(^t of the voice, on the portion marked in italics ; — nor 
should there be a pause at < view,' as given by the editor. 

Should the mere grammarian conceive objections to any of 
these iHToposed alterations of punctuation, 1 must beg him to 
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reeur to the design of (his section. We spesk now of the 
means of addressing the ear; and its jealous demands some- 
times Justify a neglect of the usual temporal pauses, from the 
sense and expression in these cases being more obvious witfiout 
them. The art of reading well admits of the resource of com- 
pensating for voluntary faults on some points, by the accom- 
plishment of eminent effects on the others. 

I%r the grouping of Emphasis, or what I here caH the Em- 
phatic Tie, I mean the application of emphasis to words, which 
would not otherwise require distinction, merely for the par- 
pose of associating those ideas which can not, by any other 
mode of vocal syntax, if I may so speak, be brought together, 
or exhibited in their natural granimatical dependence. The pro- 
cess of this function may be easily understood : for related 
words, however diqoined in composition, are at once brought 
within the field of hearing, in their real relationships, when- 
ever they are raised into attractive importance, by force or any 
other kind of emphasis. 

The following stanza, from Collins^ ^Ode on the Passions,^ 
will illustrate the nature of this mode of grouping. 

When CheerftilneM, a njmph ofbedthieit hue, 

Her bow acroM her ihoukler flung, 

Her boskioi gemm'd with morning dow, 

Blew an inspiring air^ that dale and thicket rung, 

The hunter'a co^, to Faun and Dryad known. 

These two last lines have an embarrassing construction to a 
reader. The phrases < inspiring air,' and < hunter's call' are in 
apposition ; but there intervenes a clause, which might make 
* rung' pass for an active, instead of a neuter verb, and thereby 
render < call' the objective to it To show, therefore, that by 

< hunter's call' the author means the < inspiring air,' previously 
mentioned, the words marked in italics should receive strong 
emphasis. This is the best mode for restoring to the ear that 
natural order which is inverted in the composition. 

This emphatic tie is often employed In combination with 
other of the means of grouping. Thus, in the several ex- 
amples, illustrating the use of the phrases of melody, their in- 
fluence will be assisted by applying the connecting emphasis 
to < comet' and < fires'— < children's' and < passed' — ^ peace' and 

< faith.' In the examples of the flight, the relationships be t w e e n 
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tbe words < brookM' and < easily' — and between < heayen' and 
' deep track of bell,' will be made more manifest by the addi- 
tional use of the emphatic tie. 

lo short, it is sometimes necessary to employ all the means 
of grouping upon a single sentence, in order to make the syn- 
tax and the sentiment obvious to the ear. The extreme dis- 
tertion of English idiom ttk the following lines, must be ex- 
ceedingly perplexing to a reader ; and, so far as I know, can 
be rendered somewhat less embarrassing, only by the use of all 
these means. .The passage is taken from the fourth book of 
Paradise Lost, at the end of Satan's address to the sun. 

Thw while he fptke, each pMrion diiiini'd hb iaoe 
Tbike dunged wtUi pftlc, iiei miry, tod dttptir; 
Wbkh BMffr'd h» borrowed vinge, and betimy'd 
Bin ooonterfeit, if any eje bebeld. 

Milton uses the word < pale,' here, and at least in one other 
place of bis poem, as a substantiye. Its common adjective- 
mesning tends to throw some confusion into the sentence. 
* Ire, enyy, and despair,' are in apposition with passion, and 
are sererally concordant with the distributive pronoun 'each.' 
Now the only manner in which I can approximate towards a 
dear representation of this blameable piece of latinity, is by ^ 
asking a quick flight over the portion < dimm'd his face thrice 
changed with pale,' and by an abatement thereon ; by laying a 
strong empba^ on 'each passion,' and on <ire, envy, and de- 
spair f and by applying the phrase of the rising ditone, with a 
marked tempord pause, at 'pale.' 

After all, it is a hard picture to paint for a taste that will 
haye true colors — well laid on. 

In the present section, and in the two preceding, we have 
been occupied, more by considering the audible means of dis- 
pl^yioK ^^^ 9t9iie of discourse, than by pointing out the signs 
of expression. But the delineation of sense must, in all cases, 
be co-existent with the representation of what is distinctively 
called sentiment 

In this section, and ini other parts of this essay, I have been 

indooed to select exsmples for illustration, from the prime 

works of poetry ; inasmuch as the strength snd variety of 

their execution, afibrd the widest field for the use of the re- 

V 
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Biarkable functions of speech ; and because I am persuaded, 
that if the principles which I am endeavouring to establish, be 
comprehended by the reader, he will have no difficulty in ap- 
plying them to the less intricate modes of prose. Yet 1 must 
again repeat, that I have taken upon myself the part of a phy- 
siologist, not of a rhetorician. 



SECTION XIII. 
0/ the Interval of the Octave. 

In the foregoing history of expression, the part performed 
by the variations of Pitch was described, only as it appears in 
the radical and vanishing movement, through the interval of a 
single tone. 

In speaking of the diatonic use of the concrete, and of its 
progress in the melody of simple narrative, it was said that the 
vanish never rises above the interval of a tone ; and that the 
variations of the radical pitch, whether upwards or downwards, 
never exceed the limits of this same interval. Now sueh un- 
passionate narrative as was then supposed, is nrely found of 
any continuance : but the mode and occasions of the excep- 
tions having been reserved for future explanation, I avoided 
confusing the subject then in hand, by restrictive remarks^ 
which could not have been understood without much digres- 
sive explanation. The wider intervals of pitch which are used 
for expression, are now to be described. 

By the term Octave, which is set at the head of this section, 
is meant the concrete rise of the voice, from any assumed 
place, through superior parts of the scale, until it ends or 
vanishes in the eighth degree, or in the octave to that radical 
at whieh it beg^. This concrete interval is employed for ihf 
exp re wi on of interrogation ; and it is further used as one of the 
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meant for distinguishing words^ by the fiinction which is called 
emphasis. The octave is not limited to those phrases alone 
which ^n-ry the common grammatical notation of a question. 
There are some declac|tory sentences which are made interro* 
gative, by intonation ; and there are many occasions in dis- 
course, on which the sentiments of the speaker are so nearly 
poised between certainty and doubt, that he admits, by an in« 
terrogative movement, the hesitation of inquiry, in the very 
confidence of assertion. The octave being the widest interval 
of the speaking scale, is significant of the greatest vehemence 
or earnestness of an interrogative sense. It is likewise the ap- 
propriate mode of intonation, if the question is accompanied 
with sneer, contempt, mirth, raillery, and the temper or 
triumph of quick and of peevish argument 

From \he time required in drawing out the interval of an 
octave, it must be obvious, that this mode of interrogation can 
be eiraeuted conspicuously, only on a syllable capable of pro- 
longation — How then can the interrogative expression be given 
on a short and immutable syllable ? The process by which 
this is done, will be described hereafter, with particular re- 
ference to interrogative sentences. It may be here transiently 
illustrated by the following notation : — 




In this schenfe, it is visible that the discrete change or skip 
is made from the radical line of the concrete octave, to a line 
along the height of the vanish of that same octave. Now im- 
mutable syllables, in an interrogative sentence, are transferred 
by radical change to the summit of the concrete interrogative 
interval, and thus discretely produce the expressive efiect 
of that interval, though less remarkably than the indefinite 
syllables which pass through the concrete rise. As there are 
more sbert syllables than long ones in most sentences, the dis- 
crete change, as here exhibited, must be the predominating 
mode of interrogative intonation. The above scheme shows 
fortfier, that after the radical pitch has assumed the line of the 
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ytniflhing octave, the voiee proceeds in the.diatonic melody 4Mi 
that line, until the occurrence of a syllable which requires 
and will bear the concrete rise ; then the radical pitch %tBeeod§ 
to form a new octave concrete. Thus it appears, that the rule 
of intonation, laid down whenspeakipgof the diatonia melody 
of simple narration, does not apply to the mebdy of interroga- 
tive sentences ; for these employ a inore extended concrete 
interval, and a wider discrete transition in their changes of 
radical pitch. 

When the octave is used for the purpose of emphasis, the 
voice immediately descends after its concrete rise en the em- 
phatic word, to the original line of radical pitch, as in the fol- 
lowing notation : 




But this matter of emphasis is to be treated more parti- 
cularly, and to be illustrated hereafter. 

I have to remark finally, on the use of the concrete octave 
and its radical change, as the means of interrogative and em- 
phatic expression, that as this highest interval of the scale is 
employed for the most earnest degrees of these purposes, it is 
of less frequent occurrence in speech, than the following in- 
tervals of the fifUi and the third. 
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SECTION XIV. 
Of the Interval of the Fifth. 

The radical and vanishing Fiftht like the octave, is used for 
interrogation and for emphasis ; but has, however, less of the 
smart inquisitiveness which is implied by this last interval. 
It is the most common mode of interrogative intonation ; and 
may convey a question with sentiments of wonder and admira- 
tion. It has none of the flippancy of the octave ; is equally 
capable of energy, and is always more dignified in its appeal. 
The explanatory remarks in the last section, on the subject of 
the change of radical pitch, in interrogation and emphasis, ap- 
ply to the like uses of the fifth. That is, in interrogative 
sentences, after the voice has made a discrete change by radi- 
cal pitch, through the interval of a fifth, the succeeding melody 
may continue at its elevation, till again brought down for the 
purpose of a new concrete rise : and after the use of the fifth 
for emphatic distinction on a single word, the pitch immediate- 
ly returns to the, original line of the current melody. 

From the preceding account of the intonation of the octave 
and of the fifth, we learn that their e£GBcts are cognizable under 
two different modes — the concrete rise, and the radical change ; 
that the former of these modes is impressed more remarkably 
on the ear ; and that the distinction between the interrogative 
and emphatic use of these intervals, consists in the difierence 
of the number of syllables, to which these intervals are applied. 

It was said that the intonation of the octave, whether bgr 
concrete or by radical pitch, is rarely employed ; since a rise 
of et^t notes above the ordinary line of utterance carries Htbst 
speakers into the fidsette. And even with those in whofe the 
rise might not exeeed the natural voice, the melody whea sud- 
denly changed to that height would often be ludicrous, from 
eootrasC ; or would be in danger of breaking into the fiUsetie 
in its ▼arialions ; or would be beyond the limits of the 
speaker's skilful execution. These objeetions do not ap- 
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ply to an occasional ase of radical pitch through the aaeent 
of the fifth ; the Variation being less striking in contrast, 
and the interval of a fifth above the common range of the voice 
being rarely beyond practicable management 

Besides the above described uses of the octave and fiftbi 
there are, in common life, some cant modes of exclamation, 
and other familiar and vulgar voices which are made on these 
intervals. I omit further notice of them. 



SECTION XV. 
Of the Interval of the Third. 

The concrete Third, like the two last named intervals, is 
used in asking a question, and in the intonation of emphasis. 
But the strength of its indication is less than the fifth. It is 
merely the sign of simple interrogation, in its most moderate 
degree ; and carries with it none of those sentiments which, 
jointly with the question, were allotted to those other move* 
ments. 

Besides the exceptions to the rule of the plain diatonic me- 
lody, in the use of the octave and fifth, it must now be added, 
that the general current of the tone is further varied, by the 
introduction of the interval of the concrete third, and by the 
change of radical pitch through the extent of this intervaL It 
is more freipiently used than either of the two former ; for, al- 
though it is more rarely employed than the fifth, in interroga- 
tion, it is the most common form of emphatio intonation. In 
pointing out the phrases of melody, it was said, that the rising 
tritone, or upward succession of three radicals, on m many 
syllables, is occasionally employed. Now by the nature of the 
scale, three radical places contain the interval of a third : it is 
therefore the union of the eonstituents of a tritone, rejeeting 
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the yaniab of the last, that makes the proper concrete third. 
This concrete as regards interrogative effect, is more impres- 
nve than the discrete rise of the radicals ; for if the phrase < Go 
you there,' be uttered With the rising tritone, or one syl- 
lable successively a tone in its radical pitch above the preced- 
ingy with a downward vanish on each, it will have the char- 
acter of an imperative sentence. But if the first word should* 
move through the space of the tritone by a concrete rise, and 
the two others should be uttered at the top of that concrete, 
the effect would be interrogative, notwithstanding both might 
bear the downward vanish. — The same would be the case if 
the second word had the concrete, and the last the radical 
change ; or, if the two former were to have the common dia- 
tonic melody, and the last alone the concrete rise. These 
would be the different processes for effecting the interrogative 
ei^ression, according as the sense might require the emphasis 
on different words. 

There is a mode of replication in common speech, especially 
used by the Scots, consisting of a repetition of the affirmative 
yef, or ayty in the radical and vanishing third ; and whilst the 
words seem to pay the courtesy of assent, the interrogative na- 
ture of the intonation still insinuates the hesitation of doubt or 
surprise. Should the sentiment which dictates these words be 
of unusual energy, the expression will assume the form of the 
fifth, or octave. 

When the reader will hereafter have acquired the prefatory 
knowledge which is necessary for the full comprehension of 
the nature of emphasis, it will be definitely explained, in what 
manner and on what occasions the octave, the fifth, and the 
third, are employed, in this important function of correct and 
impressive speech. But it may belong to this place to remark, I 
that as the emphasis which is given to the prominent words of i 
concessive, conditional, and hypothetical sentences, carries 
with it, in a measure, the latent sentiment of an interrogatory, 
its application may properly be illustrated here. The fol- 
lowing examples of conditionality and concession, call for a 
high interval on the words marked in italics. 

Thm whe» I am thy eopflM Ulk of chains, 
Piood UniUry Chanibt htk «Pt thm, 
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Far \m;net bad thjtalf opect to itti 

From mj pnTaiUiig urn, though Bea/ven's king 

Ridoon thy wings. 

So in the bjrpothesii of the following sentanee : 

— If I mu9t contend, said be, 

Best with the best, the sender, nottfae sent 

And the same with the ezoeptive phrase marked in thait 
linea: 

The tindtanted fiend what this might be, admired; 
Admired, not fear'd. God and hk Son except^ 
Created thing nangfat Tahied he, nor ahonn'd. 

It is not the purpose to decide here, which of the high inter- 
vals is to be set respectirely on the strong words of these ex- 
amples. The citations were made, merely to show that the 
third or fifth, or octaye, may be used on the emphatic syl- 
lables of such sentences. 

The interval of the minor third, as we have seen in the first 
section, consists of one tone and a hal£ It has a plaintive ex- 
pression, and is not, as (ar as I have observed, employed for 
any of those purposes of interrogation, conditionality or coo- 
cession, which are here ascribed to the major third. The rare 
occasions of its use in speech will be mentioned hereafter. 

It may perhaps be useful, in this place, for the reader to take 
a retrospect over the subject of melody, as it has thus (ar been 
described ; and to look upon it as consisting of the diatonic 
phrases formerly enumerated, varied by the occasional in- 
troduction of the higher intervals of the octave, fifth, and third. 
In speaking of the melody of simple narrative, the radical 
changes of that style were reduced to seven elementary forms. 
It may be thought that the further use of these higher intervals, 
in the transitions of pitch, justifies an additional nomenclature, 
for the phrases which are employed in expression. It does so ; 
and the phrase of the eighth, of the fifth, and of the third, 
when the transition is made by the radical sktp, are the terms 
by which these new forms of melodial progression in speech 
may be respectively designated. 
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SECTION XVI. 



Of the Inionaiian qf Interrogative Sentences. 



Haviko ascribed the powers of interrogation to the octave 
and fifth and third, 1 defer, for a moment, the history of the 
remaining elements of pitch, in order to point out the mode of 
eoiploying those interrals, in the course of an interrogative 
sentence ; that we may thereby learn how they are related 
both to its current melody and cadence. 

With a view to exhibit the forceful effect of the interrogatire 
intenrab, when unsupported by those grammatical construc- 
tions which generally indicate a question, let us take the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

Give Bnitu* a fUtue with hi* ancefton. 

This sentence is significative of an intention to honor Che 
patriot, and is imperative in that purpose. But if the versa- 
tile plebeian should, the next moment, have a new light of 
di s cernment, he might deny the tribute, by repeating the very 
words of the decree, with the sneering intonation of a ques- 
tion — 

Gi>« Brutus t itatiie witli bi« anceatora 1 

The diferent modes of the voioe in these two instances, 
wmM be perceptible to every hearer : nor oould the altered in- 
ttntiott of the speaker, in Uie last case, be mistaken. The 
eonspicoous effect of this line, when read in the latter way, 
proceeds from the use of the rising interval of the fifth on each 
of the syllables ; and it shows the power of that rise in chan- 
ging an imperative to an interrogative expression. I say, the 
intcfVal is used either concretely or by a radical change, on 
each syllable of the sentence. In this way the question is com- 
pletely and strongly conveyed ; for should the fifth be em- 
ployed upon every word except the hst^ and should this be 
W 
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uttered with the diatonic triad, the expression of the sneer will 
he lost If the interrogative effect be given to the hst word, 
and omitted on the others, it will, in some degree, denote an 
inquiry ; but much less forcibly than when the intonation is 
applied to every syllable. The preceding examples were giv- 
en, merely to show the effect of the higher intervals when 
compared with the simple concrete of the tone or second in m 
diatonic melody. A description of the manner of applying 
these intervals, for the purposes of interrogation, is reserved 
for an approaching page. 

Before we enter on this proposed analysis, the purposes of 
elementary instruction require some notice of the different de- 
grees of the interrogative expression ; since some sentences de> 
mand its employment on every syllable, whilst others are fully 
significative of the question by its partial application. But to 
be more definite : 

By the term Thorough interrogative expression, I mean the 
use of the intended interval on every syllable of the sentence : 

By Partial interrogative expression — the use of the intervftl 
on one or a few syllables ; others, and particularly those at the 
close, having the melody of plain declarative discourse. 

The proper reading of the questions contained in the follow* 
ing selections, may serve to illustrate the nature of the above 
named divisions. When Clarence enters guarded, at the end 
of the opening soliloquy of King Richard Illy Olotter thus 
addresses him : — 

Brother, good day ! what meaiiB thk armed guard 
Tkat waiu upon your grace 7 

Here the interrogative intonation is heard only on parts of 
the clause, what means this armed guard ; the rest of the sen- 
tence has both the current and cadence of the diatonic melody. 

When the queen, in the third scene of the first act, says : 

By Heaven, I wUl acquaint hia majesty 
Of thoae groM taunts I often have endured. 

Gloster retorts : 

What ! threat you me with taUing of the king 1 

This proud and angry question must have the interrogative 
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intonttion throughout its current, with the unfinished rising 
at the close, or it will not express the spirit of the speaker. 

As the characteristic mode in each of these questions can not 
be interchangeably transferred, and as every question has 
either an appointed universality or a restriction, in the degree 
of its expression, it is a necessary inference, that some direc- 
tive principles must be operative on good readers, where such 
ean be found, in designating the places and marking the limits 
of this expression. I have only transiently investigated this 
curious subject of speech. The result of my observation per- 
suades me, that the subject itself is not beyond the purpo^ of 
this essay ; though I have not, at present, time nor need to 
make this matter extended in detail, and satisfactory in system. 
T therefore beg the reader to receive the following remarks, as 
•nggestions upon points of inquiry ; and as proposals, which 
will be submissive under correction, and revocable before the 
influence of a broader view, and a more discriminating analysis. 

If I perceive rightly the relationship between the intonation, 
and the words of a question, the circumstances which direct 
the thorough and the partial use of expression, arise out of the 
following conditions of the form and spirit of the phraseology. 

Sentences are employed with an interrogative intention, un- 
der various modes of construction. They are framed assert- 
ively, and derive the power of a question solely from intona- 
tion : or they are made by the reversed position of the natural 
order of the nominative and verb : or by joining certain pro- 
nouns or adverbs with the preceding condition : or they are of 
a positive or negative texture : or they may embrace expletive 
or assertive clauses, in connexion with the phrase containing 
the point of the questiop : or they may include two or more 
questions connected by a copulative or disjunctive conjunction ; 
or finally, two or more interrogative sentences may separately 
succeed each other in series. 

With respect to the sentiment or spirit of the phrase, an in- 
quiry may be grounded on the real ignorance or doubt of the 
interrogator : or it may intimate a knowledge of the subject ; 
Day, in an extension of this condition, a question is sometimes 
pat as a triumphant mode of assertion. Interrogations may be 
urged with great earnestness, or addressed in a moderate tem- 
per ; tbey may be made with surprise or scorn or exultation. 
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These are some of the varieties under which interrogative 
sentences appear. I exclude from this view, all those interjec- 
tive clauses and appealing exclamations which editors frequent- 
ly mark with a note of interrogation. 

K we try the experiment of utterancei in the various caset 
above mentioned, we may be able to deduce some general rules 
on this subject ; or furnish approximations towards them, for 
the assistance of future researches. Let us make the attempt. 

It may be laid down as a rule, without an exception, that 
where an interrogative sentence has the assertive construction, 
it requires the Thorough expression. In addition to an exam- 
ple of this case, given in a preceding page, I here offer an il- 
lustration from CoriolanuSf in which the same words are used 
as a declarative and as an interrogative phrase. In the fifth 
scene of the fourth act, the servant of Aufidius says to Corio- 
lanus — 





Where dwdlwrt thou? 


Cor, 


Under Uie canopy. 


Ser. 


Under the canopy? 


Cor. 


Ay. 


Ser. 


Where's thMI 


Cor. 


In the city of kites and crowa. 


Ser. 


in ihe city of kites and crova? 



The replications here set in italics should be read with the 
interrogative interval on every syllable ; and the reason is ob* 
vious. All assertive sentences, when meant interrogatively, 
are eliptical. Thus the speaker here means either with inqui- 
sitive doubt, — * Did you say under the canopy'-^-or with r«al 
inquiry, — < Where is under the canopy.' — And so of the other 
instance. But the grammatical sign of the question being 
7 omitted in these cases, it is necessary to supply the defect of 
• the elipsis, by the use of the thorough interrogative intonation. 
For if the interrogative interval be applied exclusively to any 
one of the words or syllables, except the last, it will constitute 
a mere declaration, with an emphasis on the word so marked. 
If it be set on many syllables, or on all except one, it will in- 
deed produce something of an interrogative eficct, but quit« 
unsatisfactory to the demands of the sense and the aar in this 
case. Should the expression be made on the last, wbik the 
other words run in the diatonic ncielody, the reading will (all 
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short of the meaning of the phraae, if it should not, indeed, 
misrepresent it : since the unexpected rise at the close, instead 
of the consistent termination by the cadence, will produce an 
anomaly of utterance irreducible, by me at least, to any design 
of expression. 

When a sentence is constructed with the interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs, and embraces none of those sentiments which, 
I am presently about to say, call for the Thorough expression, 
it commonly appears under the Partial form. Some of the ex- 
ceptions to the generality of this rule will be mentioned, in 
fpeaking of the varying sentiments of an interrogative phrase, 
and of its final emphatic syllable. 

When the question is made by the nominative being placed 
after the verb or auxiliary, either the Partial or the Thorough 
intonation is employed. I need not illustrate the varieties of 
this ease : the reader can readily recur to examples under it ^ 
in which the propriety of a choice from diverse modes of into- 
nation, must be determined by the nature of the sentiment, the 
place or places of the emphasis, and the form of the sentence, 
whether it is short and simple, or extended and complex. 

Questions constructed with pronouns or adverbs, or with 
the reversed nominative, are made directly to the point of in- 
quiry, or indirectly by a negative, to its opposite. The into- 
nation of such questions has the Thorough or Partial expres- 
sion, according to the spirit or the emphasis of the sentence. 
The reader may run over the dialogue of the drama and find 
examples enough for the proof or correction of what is said on 
this point 

When a sentence, besides the point of the question, has ad- 
ditional members or phrases which contain an address to a 
person, or assertions, or expletives, or causes, the expression 
assumes the partial form, as in the following instances : 

Of address: 

Why with mom httfe Cnio, my lord of Boeluiif ham 1 

Ofasiertioii; 

Why did yoo Ungh then, whm I Mid, Man defighta not nv '' 
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Of expletive : 



Of cause ; 



What's Hecaba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep lor herl 



What of his heart perceive you in his &ce, 
By any likelihood he showed to day 1 



Th^ reason of the rule seems to be here — that the additional 
clauses though modifying in some degree the leading point of 
the question, yet do not, in their separable membership, carry 
an interrogation, which that portion of the sentence, called 
here the point of the question, does. 

When two or more questions of moderate temper are con- 
nected by conjunctions, or when without this union by parti- 
cles, they succeed in series, it is not necessary that each ques- 
tion should severally have the degree of interrogative expres- 
sion which its solitary use might require. 

Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice, 
And thy assistance, is king Richard seated: — 
But shall we wear these glories for a day 1 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them 1 



Are you calHd forth from out a world of men, 
To slay the innocent 1 What it my offence 1 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me 1 
What lawful ^uest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge 1 or who pronounced 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence's death 1 

If this rule is not contravened by conditions which require 
universally the thorough expression, the question, in such in- 
stances as the above, is sometimes su£Bciently marked, if some 
of the constituents of the series carry an interrogative interval 
on a single word; which reduces the expression to the state of 
a declarative sentence, having an emphatic word, so signalised 
by the given interval. Perhaps the reason of the rule may lie 
in this : — when the mind or ear of the auditor is in the hu- 
mour of the question, if I may so q>eak, the interrogation is 
sufficiently indicated by the grammatical construotioD of the 
sentence. 
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With respect to the sentiment or the spirit of an interroga- 
tion, there are some notable properties which seem to jgoyem 
the use of intonation. 

When the question is prompted by the ignorance or uncer- 
tainty of the speaker, and tlius contains a real inquiry, it gen- 
erally bears the thorough expression; which must consequently 
in many instances, overrule the formulae for the partial intona- 
tion of sentences constructed with pronouns or adverbs, or with 
the inverted position of the nominative case, and of sentences 
in conjunction or series. 

HamUL Dost thoa hear me old firiendl 

Can yoQ play the miuder of Gonsago 1 

4 pTOipero. Thj &ther was the duke of Blflan, and 

A prince of power. 

Jtfiraiuia. Sir are not you my (athfr? 

Although in the stated form of this rule, I have ascribed to 
it only a general operation, yet, when the question is made 
with much earnestness, its bearing is universal. 

The intonation appropriated to those questions which are 
made argumentatively, or in the way of a confident appeal, 
varies from the full thorough application, throagh all the de- 
grees of its partial use, to the very opposite expression of the 
most positive declaratory sentence : But of the appealing in- 
terrogation I shall speak hereafter. 

When a question is vehemently made, under any mode of 
construction of the sentence, and with any number of such 
questions, either in conjunction or in series, the rule may be 
received as very general, which assign to the expression the 
thorough extent 

Show me what thoult do! 
Woo^weepl wootfigfati woo'tfiutl woo*t tear thyielT? 
Wopt drink up Enll eat a croeodife 1 
llldo't. Doit Uwu come here to whine 1 
To outiaoe me with leaping in her grairel 

The reader may find full illustration of this rule, by turning 
to Shylock's noted parallel between the Jew and thi Christian, 
with his earnest resolve upon revenge — in the first scene of the 
thurd act of the Merehant qf Venice. 
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If a question be addressed in a moderate temper of ioqoirjy 
the speaker will generaHj affect the paitial mode of expression. 
When Hamlet says to Guildensterni 

Will yoa play on Xhi» i»pel 

the oomposnre of mind, and the rank of the prince, min^'in 
the question the mild authority of a request, with the doubt of 
an inquiry ; and this is perhaps properly represented by the 
use of the interrogative intonation on the first part of the sen- 
tence, with a subsequent reposing descent of the diatonic ca» 
dence. It is true, the instrument is brought into the scene, 
and the question is thereupon put, with a view to the conse- 
quent quibble ; and on this ground, perhaps, the word pipe 
might be regarded as emphatic. Still the emphasis, may be 
made by a stress or force of voice on the last constituent of the 
triad, as well as by the ascent of the interrogative intervaL 

When a question is made with surprise, indignation, scorn, 
and other emotions of a similar spirit, it generally receives^the 
thorough expression. I can not transcribe from the first act of 
Hamktf so much as it furnishes to illustrate the influence of 
wonder, on the intonation of a question. But if the reader 
will turn to the scene between Hamlet, Horatio, and the two 
oflBcers, he will find, that from the moment Horatio informs 
Hamlet of his having seen his father, there follows, on the part 
of the prince, a succession of questions, with both the declara- 
tory and interrogative construction, most of which require a 
marked use of the thorough expression. With like earnestness, 
Cleopatra, in the play which bears her name with Antony's, 
says to Proculeius, the friend of Caesar, 

Know ntf that I 
Will not wait pinioned at your maatcr'a eooit— 
Nor once be chaatiMd with the aober oy* 
OfdoflOcUvia. SftaU thty koUt 9u up. 
And ahow me totht wkonUn^ varUtry 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a dilek fai £gypC 
Be gentle grave qhIo me. 

The repulsive indignation of this qtiestion can not be fairiy 
painted without the fullest mecsure of interrogative ceforing . 

When the last syllable of a questiMi is emphatic, and its in- 
tonation is not forcibly direeled to the partial ezpressiooy by 
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some one of the preceding rulee, particularly by that which 
eoncemd the series, this last syllable bears the interrogative 
Interval. Should the sentence be short, or consist of a single 
member, the expression will have a thorough application. In 
the dialogue between the murderers of Clarence, the second 
speaker exclaims and asks, — 

What I tluU we atab him as ho aleepc? 

From the answer of his companion, it Is plain that the ques- 
tion points at the act of sleeping, and this produces an interro- 
gative emphasis on the last word. Had the inquiry been 
whether the victim should be stabbed or strangled, the word 
<8tab' would carry the emphatic intonation, and the sentence 
might end with the diatonic cadence. 

It will be shown, in a future section on exclamatory sen- 
tences, that many phrases having the grammatical construction 
of a question, and containing other and stronger sentiments 
that overrule the interrogative intonation, are not properly ex* 
pressed by rising intervals, but by the contrary movements of 
pitch. 

Having thus endeavoured to bring the subject of interroga- 
tive sentences, as regards the entire or the partial application 
of their expressive intonation into something like a systematic 
form, I must leave the correction of the errors of the effort, 
and the amplifying of its approved hints, as a work for the 
better ear and closer attention of others. 

Let us now proceed to consider more particularly the man- 
ner in which the interrogative intervals are applied to indi- 
vidual syllables. 

As prefatory to this investigation I must here make some 
remarks on the use of the radical and vanishing movement, 
when applied to short and immutable syllables. I formerly 
suggested the modes of trial, by which the existence of the 
various concretes might be exemplified on long quantities : and 
I likewise asserted that no syllable could be uttered without 
passing through the radical and vanish, under some form of 
intonation. We have now reached a point in our subject, at 
which the reader may receive the proof of this assertion, as 
refpeets the equable concrete of speech. 

I must suppose that the reader is familiar with the effect of 
X 
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the concrete rise through a thirj or fifth or octave which 
constitutes intenfogative expression. Now let him take the 
immutable syllable, ^top,' which is one of the shortest in the 
language, and pronounce it as a mere sound, without meaning 
or sentiment Again, let him utter it as a question : and he 
will perceive that with whatever rapidity it may be pronounced, 
he can still accomplish, on it, the peculiar efiect of interroga- 
tive intonation. There is therefore in the last experiment some 
accident of the voice which is not heard in the first The dis- 
tinction between the two cases arises solely from the uae of a 
wider transit of the concrete progress in the latter. For it may 
be readily shown that it does not proceed from any peculiarity 
in the quality, nor from a certain degree in the force of the 
voice : and that it is not produced solely by a change of the 
syllable to a high place of pitch, without its concrete move- 
ment, may be ascertained by the following experiment Let 
the reader, rise through the musical scale by repeating the word 
* top,' taking care to give it no more than the radical and 
vanish of a second at each degree : he will perceive that to 
whatever height he ascends, the interrogative intonation will 
not be produced. Now 1 know not to what this intonation, 
when heard on an immutable syllable, is to be ascribed, if not 
to a rapid flight of the voice, through a concrete interrogative 
interval. The audible effect justifies the conclusion ; though 
the succession of time, and of space on the scale, which is so 
distinctly perceptible in the movement of the slower eoner^s, 
is in this case of the immutable syllable, altogether beyond 
my power of measurement 

It will appear in the trials above proposed, that the interro- 
gative effect is producible on the shortest syllables: and such 
experiments will warrant the general conclusion, that every 
interval of the scale is practicable on every syllable in speech. 
But it is to be remarked that the use of the wider intervals oo 
short syllables, when eompred with their application to long 
and indefinite ones, has a feebleness of interrogative expression 
flirectly proportional to the rapidity of their flight ; and eonse- 
quently that the long and distinctly measurable concrete on 
indefinite syllables produces the strongest expression of inter- 
rogation. It is desirable, however, that the thorough expres- 
sion should be equally diffused : and as all syllables are not by 
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length qutlified to bear the slow and most eminent interro- 
gative concrete, it follows that other means, besides those al- 
ready described, must be employed on short syllables, for the 
purpose of fulfilling strongly and uniformly the intonation of a 
question. The means for strengthening the comparative feeble- 
ness of interrogative expression on short syllables, consists in 
raising them, by the change of radical pitch, to the line of the 
summit of the slow concretes which are allotted to the in- 
definite quantities in a sentence ; as the following notation of 
a ea«e of thorough expression will exemplify : 

Qlv0 Bra im A fU — tae wUh hii 




/i i > // j ^ 



S 



In this scheme the interrogative intonation is made by the 
fifth on every syllable. To the two first, which are indefinite 
and emphatic, the slow concrete is applied. On the third, 
which is short, and therefore can not bear the slow concrete, 
the momentary rapid movement through the fifth takes place, 
whilst at the same time it is transferred by radical change, to 
the height of the preceding vanish. The melody continues at 
this height on all the following syllables, which are unem- 
pbatic, or which if emphatic (as may be said of < stat') are of 
immutable quantity. At the indefinite syllable < an' the radi- 
cal pitch descends, for the purpose of rising on that syllable by 
the slow concrete : and the two final short quantities terminate 
the melody by the radical change and the rapid vanish. 

It is by this method then, the union of a radical 

change with the rapid concrete, that a full and forcible power 
of interrogative intonation is given to those syllables whjch 
are too short to admit of the slower and more measurable move- 
ment 

If the reader would be better satisfied, as to the exeeution of 
this function of the radical change, and the perception of its 
•fleet, through an ejcemplification on a single word, let him 
deliberately pronounce the noun < convict,' as if it were an 
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f 
earnest question. The syllable <cen' being an indefinite qua»- . 

tity, and emphatic, will be distinctly heard to rise concretely 
from a given point of pitch, to the place of the fifth or octave, 
according to the earnestness of the expression : and the im- 
mutable syllable <vict,' will be heard at the height of that pre- 
vious vanish. If < vict' be kept down at the level of the radi- 
cal of <con/ and if it be there uttered, with the rapid concrete 
rise, carefully guarding against the descent to a close, the in- 
terrogative efiect will indeed still be perceptible, but in a de- 
gree far inferior to the keen questioning of the former mode of 
intonation. 

It is not difiBcuIt to assign the reason why the interrogative 
efiect of the rapid concrete is enhanced, by its being taken on 
the higher places of the scale. For the rise by the slow con- 
crete, is after all, but a peculiar mode of change from a low to 
a high pitch: and though that peculiar continuous mode is 
plainly distinguishable, in its degree of expression, firom a dis- 
crete ascent to the same height, still an essential though not 
the exclusive power of the former function, is, its designating 
that higher place. Now this power is the sole e£Scient in the 
radical change ; and like two discrete notes on a musical instru- 
ment, when heard in immediate succession as the extremes of 
a wide interval of the scale, it does produce an efiect closely 
resembling that which arises from a concrete transition of 
sound between the same extremes. If to this efiect of the 
radical change, be added the coincident and co-operating ex- 
pression of the rapid concrete, the combined efiects become 
equivalent to that interrogative expression which is given by 
the longer concrete on an indefinite syllable. 

As the rapid concrete on a short syllable, whether it be em- 
phatic or not, does, however moderately, produce an interro- 
gative impression, it may be used, without the radical change, 
in those cas^ which do not require a strongly marked intona- 
tion of the question. That is, all the interrogative syllables of 
aentences which bear the partial expression, (for a thorough 
expression is generally forcible,) may be kept at about the 
same line of radical pitch. But the syllables so disposed must 
•till perform their rapid concrete in the appropriate interroga- 
tive Interval : and it will generally be found that the moderate 
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temper of such questions receives the abated expression which 
was ascribed to the Third, in the history of that interval 

Besides that certain succession of radical change which has 
been noted and explained, there is this other mode, in the ap- 
plication of the general principle of its construction. If the 
first part of a sentence should consist of short quantities, which 
resist extension through the slow concrete, the interrogative ex- 
pression may be made, by the voice setting out at once on the 
high pitch, and descending afterwards at the first emphatic 
syllable of long quantity, which will bear the slow concrete. 
Thus, if we take the two first symbols of intonation from the 
preceding example, and set over the remaining notation, the 
following phrase, as an earnest question : 

Pitt a itatiM with hii anceston? 

the reading will have the just interrogative expression. 

Perhaps the reader is now prepared to understand me when 
I say generally. That the current melody of interrogation, in 
those sentences which require the Thorough expression, is 
made by the use of the slow concrete interval of the third or 
fifth or octave, on the long and emphatic syllables ; and by a 
change of radical pitch, together with the rapid concrete of 
the same interval, on those which are short and unemphatic or 
unaccented : that in those sentences which are restricted to the 
Partial expression, the intonation is made by a similar use of 
the above named interrogative intervals, in connexion with 
the phrases of the common diatonic melody : and that in 
both these cases of a Thorough and a Partial extent of expres- 
sion, the interrogation may be constituted solely by the Third, 
or the Fifth, or the Octave ; or more than one of these inter- 
vals may be used in the same sentence, accordingly as the em- 
phatic force and the sentiment of the several words require, on 
the one hand, the same expression, and on the other, an appro- 
priation of the peculiar powers of the difierent intervals to the 
varying demands of those words. 

Let us now learn the mode of constructing the cadence of 
tntecrogative sentences : or, as some of these sentences have 
not that peculiar characteristie of close or discontinuation 
which belongs to the cadence strietly so called, let us learn the 
the manner of intonation on their three final syllables. 
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If a sentence bears the Thorough exprearioDi the dom tM 
made in one of the following ways. 

When the three last syllables are nnemphatici or immiitabley 
or are the unaccented syllables of an .emphatic word, the inter^ 
rogative effect is produced by a radical change and rapid con- 
crete of these three final syllables : these syllables, in their ex- 
alted pitch being carried on in the ^phrase of the monotone or 
I rising ditone. For since the interrogatire expression should 
i always create that perception of continuity which is cootra- 
j distinguished in character from the close of the Triad* the 
above named phrases do add their peculiar power, in this re- 
spect, to that of the rapid concrete, in order to give the re- 
quired continuation of the voice at the end of the sentence. This 
species of close is exemplified in the ensuing notation : 

He mid you 



J J , J i in \ 



T-^-l 



The same case of Thorough expression being supposed : if 
the antepenultimate syllable is emphatic, and of indefinite quan- 
tity, it assumes the slow concrete, and the two last take on the 
radical change and the rapid concrete ; as shown by the nota- 
tion of the word < ancestors' in a preceding example. 

If, in a like case, the penult be a long quantity, it will rise 
by the slow concrete ; and the last will have the rapid move- 
ment with the radical change. This mode of intonation may 
be well understood without a notation of it ; and I here take 
occasion to remark that it will be unnecessary to annex an il- 
lustration by the staff, to all the succeeding descriptions within 
the present subject. 

If the last syllable of a sentence which bears the thorough 
expression, be emphatic and capable of the slow concrete, it 
will end with that continuative interval. Under this condition 
the three last syllables may go through the downward tritone, 
as in the following scheme : 
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Give Fkb— hu n tri — umph , for hU de — lay? 



y .-i^ ,i ^M^ 



In such instaaces the final rise of the octaye, fifth or third, 
as the case may be, will create the perception of continuity, 
and thus counteract the tendency of the radical descent, through 
three successive downward tones, to produce a close : for it is 
a condition of the cadence, that the vanish of its last concrete 
should be a downward intonation. 

When the expression is Partial, and when the last clause of 
the sentence does not bear it, it is obvious that the melody of 
that clause must be of the common diatonic species, and should 
therefore terminate with the appropriate triad. But sentences 
with the partial expression sometimes have one of the three 
final syllables emphatic : in which case the emphatic syllable 
may call for the interrogative expression. Under this condi* 
tion the following will be the forms of the cadence. 

If the antepenultimate syllable be emphatic, and indefinite, 
it will bear the slow concrete interval \ and the two last will 
successively descend from the radical of that concrete, and 
form with it, a proper diatonic triad. 

If the penult be emphatic, and bear the slow concrete, the 
last syllable will have its radical pitch a tone below that of the 
preceding, and by its downward vanish will produce the close 
of the triad ; the emphatic syllable which bears the interroga- 
tive intonation, being in its radical pitch, a tone below the 
antepenultimate. This mode, however, is not common : for 
if the expression by the concrete interval comes so near the 
dote, it is generally continued, by the last syllable taking the 
radiad change. 

When the last syllable is emphatic and of indefinite time, 
the cadence is made in the same manner widi that of the last 
instan<ifr, in the preceding account of thorough expression. 

The history here given of interrogative intonation embraces 
•ome leading points of its use in speech. I leave the discovery 
of more particular phenomena, and the exhibition of the i 
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and rule of their variety, for the observation of others. Upon 
some future extension of the principles of this work to the uni- 
versal practice of Speech, the subject of interrogative intonatioa 
will form a chapter of full and precise specification. I think I 
see its unsorted materials ; but have not time to gather in^ to 
disentangle, to harmonize, to combine, and complete. What is 
here dpne may seem to be too much. For the present age, 1 be- 
lieve it is. But this is a concession altogether irrelative to the 
progress of knowledge, and to the pleasure we derive from its 
development A novel history of nature, in the dignified con- 
fidence of even its humble contributions, no more asks the fa- 
vor of those who read, than nature herself asks the gratitude of 
those who enjoy her bounties. She gives what she gives for 
her own purposes, without distracting her self-energized dis- 
pensations, by the subordinate and humanly contrived spring 
of expected approbation. The true and independent history* 
of nature should be in all things but the image of her ; and 
perhaps he would both do and enjoy more, in the work of dis- 
covering and describing her, who could catch a portion of the 
unostentatious spirit with which she bestows, and who could 
put on some of her indifference, to the thoughtless praise or 
blame of those who receive. / 



SECTION XVII. 
Of thei IntervtU of the Second. 



I return from the foregoing account of the use of the higher 
intervals of pitch, in the construction of interrogative melody, 
to the enumeration and description of other intervals of more 
limited extent, but of no leas essential e£5cacy in the tcale of 
intonation. 
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The rising intenral of the second, or the proper radical and 
Taniahing ianef haa in previous parts of this essay been largely 
spoken oi^ both as regards its nature and position in q>eech« 
I here reconsider the subject of this interval, with a view to 
eomplete the enumeration of all the concrete spaces of the 
speaking scale : and to join one or two additional- remarks to 
the recapitulation of its qualities and uses. It is the basis of 
what I have called the diatonic melody ; and in correct and 
agreeable elocutioni is more frequently used than any other 
interval : since it is appropriate to all those parts of discourse 
which convey the plain thoughts of the speaker; if these may 
be contradistinguished from those emphatic meanings and sen- 
timents, which I designed to embrace under the head of Ex* 
pression. Although 1 thus exclude the Tone, when used in 
its simplest state, from among the especial agents of expression, 
I shall show hereafter, that it may receive a stress on different 
parts of its concrete course, which gives a marked coloring to 
its intonation : and it has already been told, in the section on 
Time, that an extension of the voice on syllables of long quan- 
tity, produces a deliberate enunciation, a dignity and a smooth- 
ness which pve the highest qualities of the diatonic melody, 
without a departure from its characteristic simplicity. 

In an early part of this essay, 1 asserted that the radical and 
▼amah are necessary functions of utterance ; or in other words, 
that no impulse of the Toice can be given, without going 
throu|^ the concrete. I have since shown the means for ascer- 
taining the passage of this concrete through the higher intervals 
of the scale, both in the protracted and the rapid time of sylla- 
bles. When I assert that immutable syllables, in a diatonic 
mdody, do pass instantaneously through the concrete second 
or tone, I am bound to confess that my ear can not measure di- 
rectly the fluent cotu'se of the transition. Yet I am led to the 
conclusion that the fact is so, by the following considerations : — 

Every case of concrete utterance of a tone, in which the in- 
* eremeots of time and motion are perceptible, has manifestly 
the radical and vanishing progression. Now when the time of 
this manifest concrete is gradually shortened, in repeated pro- 
noneiation, till the syllabic impulse becomes, as* it were, a 
mere point of sound, the eflect of this instant impulse on the 
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ear does not differ materially from that of the last degree Ui 
which the increments of the concrete progress are discernible. 

But further, I have shown that the interrogative intervals of 
the third, the fifth, and the octave, might be passed throuj^ 
on an immutable syllable. This was proved by the peculiar 
effect of the interrogative voice being distinctly cognizable on 
this sort of syllable : and I shall show, in the next section, that 
the smaller interval of the semitone, the peculiar expression of 
which may be recognized, whatever is the time of utterance, 
does likewise pass through the concrete, on the shortest sylla- 
bles. Now we can scarcely refuse to the Tone, the attribution 
of that concrete movement on momentary syllables, which be- 
longs to all the other intervals of the scale, when uttered with 
the same momentary impulse. This however, is certain >- 
there is one audible effect of the enunciation of immutable syl- 
lables clearly distinguishable from that of their utterance through 
the concrete space of the semitone, the Uiird and other higher 
intervals. This may be a mere point of voice ; but for the 
above reasons, I do believe it to be a rapid concrete passage 
through the second or tone. 

Perhaps the reader may desire to know particularly, to what 
portions of discourse the Tone or second is applied, and with 
what continuity the diatonic melody, which consists in a play 
on this Tone, is used. In describing and illustrating this me- 
lody, I represented it as extended through successive sentenoeSi 
The diatonic movement is however, rarely found of long eon* 
tinuation : the current of the Tone being intersected by the in- 
terposition of concretes with a different range of pitch. I have 
already said that the higher intervals of the scale are used for 
interrogative expression ; that they are likewise applied to atn- 
gle words, as one of the modes of emphasis ; and J shall show 
that other elements of pitch are occasionally introduced for this 
same purpose of emphatic expression. Now as these oeeaaioQi 
for using the other intervals occur in most discourse, it will be 
found that the diatonic melody generally exists in detaehed 
portions ; the continuity of the melody in the tone or second 
being broken by those other intervals : and this interruption 
will be more or less frequent, according to the prevalence of 
expression. A Gazette advertisement, a legM instrument, and 
the purely eommunicative style of plain narrative and of de- 
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ieriptiOQ may generally be read in the thorough diatonic melo- 
dy. But there are few tompositiona which are addreased to 
taste^ that have not their melody varied by the more or leaa 
frequent occarrence of the coloring of higher intervals than the 
aeeond. According to the line 1 have endeavoured to draw 
between mere thoughts and what are called sentiments or feel- 
ings, and consbtently with, their appropriate intonation, it 
might be supposed that the demonstrations of EucUd should be 
read in one continuous stream of diatonic melody ; but even 
these are perpetually varied by the higher intervals, introdu- 
ced upon illative, absolute, and conditional phrases. The frag* 
ments of diatonic melody, occurring in prose declamation, in 
poetry, and in the drama, are generally small : and conversa- 
tion, when not didactic, nor designedly solemn, nor unavoid- 
ably dull, almost banishes the melody of the tone, in the vivid 
coloring of its highly inflected intonation. 

Since I have assigned restrictively, the interval of the se- 
cond, in the form of the diatonic melody, to a certain charac- 
ter of discourse ; and since it is. desirable that this melody 
should be executed with the greatest propriety and elegance, it 
may not be amiss to point out the mode of managing the second, 
for the attainment of these qualities. 

The diatonic melody being deprived of the resources of the 
higher intervals, and other modes of intonation, by which 
more sentimental discourse is expressively adorned, is limited 
to the means of excellence, arising out of the skilful ordering 
of time and stress. The different forms of stress which may 
be applied to a concrete rise of the second, will be described in 
a future section. The other principal means for adding dignity 
and grace to the delivery of a passage of this plain melody, and 
for producing a well measured rythmus, is by the adjusted va- 
riety of length, in the quantity of syllables. It is not, how- 
ever, by the prolongation alone, that a clear and agreeable 
enunciation is effected, in a dignified form of diatonic speech. It 
is necessary that the length should be made with the equable 
movement which peculiarly constitutes this mode of intonation : 
and further, that the voioe, in this equable rise of the ton^ 
should btvu that full opening and sobaequant gradual diminu- 
tioo, wUdi suggested ita sobdividod diatinetioa by terms, into 
vadieal and Tanishing movement He who has not cultivated 
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his voice in these ptrticulars, will find it difficult to give the 
extreme protraction of an indefinite syllable, with its co-exis- 
tent qualities of equability and vanish. He will, on trial, be 
very apt to carry out a long quantity, with the intonation of 
song. Being now acquainted with the three modes of the ra- 
dical and vanishing movement, the light and guidance of aqie- 
cial purpose in study and practice, instead of the faltering 
blindness of imitation, may lead us to an unerring command 
over the equable concrete of speech. 

The power of making long quantities on indefinite syllables, 
with the precision of boundary and the smoothness and nicety 
of vanish belonging to the best execution of this equable move- 
ment, is one of the most attractive and the rarest accomplish- 
ments of a speaker. The skilful performance of this concrete 
function, in the impressive fulness and dignity of the Orotund 
voice, gives the acknowledged satisfaction to a discerning ear, 
when an accomplished actor first breaks his silence in the dia- 
logue ; even though it is by a solitary syllable. With this tem- 
per of voice, his opening efibrts cleave their way a*t once to 
approbation ; and need no working on a dull material through 
the tedious whetting of a whole act, to bring it to an edge. 



SECTION XVIII. 



Of the Interval of the Semitone; and of the Chromatic 
Melody founded thereon. 



1^ smallest but not the least important division of the scale, 
through which the radical and vanishing movement may be 
heard, is the interval of the Semitone. In the second section 
of this essay, I described the means by which the readw can 
acquire a distinct peroeption of this concrete interval. It was 
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tbere said, that, if in ascending the scale, the effect of the tran- 
sition from the seventh to the eighth place be compared with 
Uie syllabic utterance of a plaintive sentiment, their identity 
will be acknowledged. Now the interval from the seventh to 
the eighth, in the diatonic scale, is a semitone. This interval 
is used in speech for the expression of complaint, pity, grie^ 
plaintive supplication, and other sentiments congenial with 
these. 

If we ascend through the diatonic scale, by a repetition of 
the word < fire,' subdivided into two syllables, so that * fi' 
and < yer' shall be alternately set on each point of the scale, 
it will be perceived that the transition from the seventh to the 
eighd) place gives the same expression to the word <fire,' 
as when it is uttered through the streets in the outcry of alarm. 

The intonation by the concrete semitone, is universally, the 
symbol of nature for animal distress : and in the above mode 
of exemplification on the scale, its efiect is very diflerent from 
that of Uie concrete passage of the word through the space of a 
whole tone, between the first and second points of th^ scale. 
Among a multitude of voices, where the alarm ia given by 
public cry, this utterance through the second is occasionally 
heard : and I am sure some of my readers may be able to call 
to mind the defect of its dissonant difierence firom the intona- 
tion of the great majority. 1 can not exemplify it by the pen : 
but when the uncommon impression of a particular cry is not 
produced by quality or shrillness, it generally arises from this 
misapplied form of pitch. The genera of mankind always 
show forth their characteristics ; and though there may some- 
tiroes be error in judging of the full aggregate of qualities 
thereby, there is often truth, and always caution, and economy 
of opinion in the use of the rule. Be this as it may, I never 
hear the cry of < fire' made through the interval of a whole 
tone, without a persuasion of the general impotence or defor- 
mity of that voice or that ear, which can, in this particular, so 
(ar transgress the ordination of nature. 

The semitone is employed for the expression of gentleness 
of feeling : and never for that of great energy, harshness or 
impetuosity of thou^t Itafiects generally a slow time and 
long quantity in utterance. The inteijective exclamations of 
paio, gntif love and eompassion are prolongp^ons of the tonic 
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elements on this interval. But it can be ezecutedi and the 
effect of it is distinctly perceptible, as I hinted in the last sec- 
tion, on the short time of immutable syllables. For it will be 
found on experiment, that the word <cup/ or any similar 
immutable, can be uttered in a plaintive or complaining tone, 
even in its shortest time. Since then this plaintiveness, when 
made with long quantities, on which the transition may be dis- 
tinctly measured, is always produced by the concrete semitone, 
and not by a movement through any other known interval of 
the scale ; it may be fairly concluded, when this plaintiveness 
is heard on an immutable syllable, that the semitone is rapidly 
performed, even though the gradual course of its time and 
motion is imperceptible. 

In the next section, I intend to speak of the nature and uses 
and various intervals of the downward vanishing movement 
But it is necessary to consider here transientl}' the downward 
vanish of the semitone; since its function is involved in the 
subject of the chromatic melody of speech which I am about to 
describe. 

The downward radical and vanishing semitone may be ex* 
emplified, by beginning at the top of the scale, with the word 
^fire,' divided as above into two syllables, with the addition 
of the subtonic 'y-e,' and descending by the alternate use of 
these syllables. The spund, in the concrete passage from the 
eighth degree to the seventh, will have a plaintive character, 
though somewhat different from that of its upward progre» 
througlv the same interval. Whereas the concrete passage 
downward through a whole tone, between the second and first, 
will not produce that plaintive eflfect From this account it 
may be understood, that if the voice should rise concretely 
through the semitone, and afterwards in continuation should 
descend through it, the effect as far as regards expression, 
would be an iteration of movement, and a prolonged influence 
of the plaintive character. Now as the sentiment which dic- 
tates the semitone usually affects a slow time and an exten- 
sion of syllabic quantity, the expression of this interval is gen- 
erally made by the continuity of its upward and downward 
eoQcrete movement This structure answers two important 
purposes. It creates a stronger impression of the sentiment : 
and by doubling the interval, it allows a prolongation of qnaft^ 
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tity, withfHit endangering the integrity of the equable concrete, 
by the liability of a long quantity, to pass into the protracted 
radical or vanish of song and recitative. The expressive char- 
acter of this doubled semitone may be exemplified by making 
an immediate return in the downward direction^ after having 
ascended to the top of the scale. For tlie highest interval of 
the scale being a semitone, if the concrete ascent be continued 
with an unbroken current, into a return upon that interval, as 
the commencement of the descending scale ; and if we pause 
after this first downward step, we shall perceive an effect of 
intonation exactly resemblin|( that which belongs to the plain* 
)ive utterance of a protracted syllable of speech. 

The sentiments which are naturally expressed by the semi- 
tone are sometimes restricted to indj^ual words ; sometimes 
they extend over phrases and sentences, and even throughout 
entire sections of discourse. These last occasions requiring the 
aemitene on every syllable, necessarily produce a melody con- 
aisting of a continued succession of that intervaL In the sixth 
section the Diatonic melody was represented as formed by the 
progression of pitch through the interval of a whole tone. That 
which is here spoken of being through a semitone, may be 
called the Semitontc or Chromatic melody. Like the former 
H is subdivided into the current melody, and that of the ca< 
denee. The movement of its current resolves into seven 
sorls of phrases, similar to those in the diatonic progress. But 
m the change by radical pitch in the chromatic current, is 
through the interval of a tone, only when it descends, and not 
when it ascends, as will be diown presently, the use of the 
nomeoclatore must be pardoned, when I call the several semi- 
Umic phrases by the terms assigned to those of the diatonic 
melody. 

The doctrine of key and of modulation is the same in the 
two melodies. A similar appropriation of phrases to the pauses 
of discourse, for continuing or suspending or closing the sense, 
is used in each ; and the same rule for varying the phrases of 
the current melody, in the production of an agreeable effect, is 
applicable to both. But as the sentiments which dictate the 
use of the semitone and its melody are always more grave or 
depressed than thoae aasociated with the diatonic, the former 
more firequeotly aiEMla the phrase of the monotone. , 
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Iq speaking of the diatonic melody I divided its coostrnctiTe 
parts into the concrete pitch and the radical pitch. The same 
distinctions may be made in the progression of the chromatic 
melody. Its concrete is always essentially formed upon the 
interval of a semitone. Its radical pitch, if I have not been de- 
ceived, is conducted in the following manner. When the 
current melody descends, the radical change is downward, 
over the space of a whole tone. But when it ascends, the 
radical change is upward over the space of a semitone This 
change of a tone in descending will be perceived on executing 
the downward ditone of a chromatic melody, and comparing 
its effect with that of the two first constituents of the triad of 
the diatonic cadence : for it will be found that if the downward 
radical pitch of a chromatic melody be followed by another 
downward radical similar to the first ; or in other words, if we 
attempt to make a downward tritone in a plaintive intonation, 
the triad of the cadence will be thereby so nearly accomplish* 
ed, that it will solicit for its consummation, only the faunt 
downward vanish of that triad on its last constituent Now 
the triad of the cadence, in its tripartite form, is constructed 
of the successive descent of whole tones. 

The following considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
radical change in the upward direction, is in some cases made 
by the step of a semitone. By intonating the scale in the man- 
ner directed at the beginning of this section, it will be per- 
ceived that after rising tlirough the first semitone, on 'fi,* the 
next syllable ' yer' begins at the top of that preceding con- 
crete ; thus making the radical change of the ascent in this 
case, a semitone : and as every concrete of a chromatic melody 
is a semitone, it follows, by the rule of the scale, that each sue* 
oessive syllable of a chromatic progression, when the radical 
pitch rises, must be at the distance of a semitone above the pre- 
ceding.' 

But it has been shown that the concrete pitch of this melody 
is, in slow utterance, generally continued into the returning 
downward vanish of the semitone. On this occasion the above 
reason for the semitonic radical change does not apply. Whe- 
ther in this case of the returning downward concrete, the ra- 
dical change upward is by the semitone or the tone, 1 am not 
prepared to decide, with that confidence which 1 have felt on 
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Other points of obsenration recorded in this work. On tlie 
whole, however, there is not much change of radical pitch in 
this melody ; since the monotone is its prevalent phrase. 

It was taught in a previous section, that in the diatonic me* 
lody special purposes of expression call occasionally for the 
introduction of the interval of the octave, the fifth and the 
third. It will be asked, perhaps, if these intervals are ever 
found in the course of a chromatic melody : and if so, how 
they are engrafted on it. They have a place in it, both for the 
purpose of interrogation and of emphasis ; and are applied in 
the following manner. 

Since plaintiveness is the characteristic of this melody, if an 
interrogative word in the course of it, should require the rise 
of either the octave, fifth or third, it is clear that the expression 
both of the semitone, and of that higher interval, should if pos* 
sible be conjoined. But by the use of the high interrogative 
interval the plaintive expression would be lost These two 
apparently incompatible effects therefore can be conjoined on 
one syllable, for the purpose of chromatic interrogation or 
emphasis, only by carrying the voice through the upward and 
downward semitone on the appointed syllable ; and by leading 
it afterwards in continuation from the extremity of the down- 
ward vanish, through the upward concrete of the octave or the 
fiftti or the third, as the intended expression of the interroga- 
tion or emphasis may require. If the peculiar keenness and 
force of expression which was ascribed to the octave is recol- 
lected, it must at once be supposed that it is rarely found among 
the signs of semitonic interrogation : the more abated power of 
the third or fifth being oommonly used for this purpose. Per- 
haps the reader may not be dissatisfied if I here think it unne- 
•essary to set forth this subject of the chromatic melody, by a 
scheme of notation. The precision I have endeavoured to give 
to the terms of the description, will I hope enable him to un* 
derstand it without delineation ; or to mark the tablature for 
himself. 

The eadence of a chromatic melody is made by a peculiar 
construction of the triad. 

The reader will find on experiment, that there ia no other 
mode of reaching the satisfactory pause of discourse, on tliree 
distinct syllables, than that which was described in the history 
Z 
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of the diatonic cadence ; and which consists in the radical de-^ 
scent of whole tones, as noted in the first and second sorts of 
cadence, in the sixth section. — Consequently the chromatic 
triad must be made by a similar radical descent, since a down- 
ward triad of three semitones, would make no more than a 
tone and a half. But the concrete pitch or vanish of these 
radicals, which thus descend by a tone, is made through the 
space of a semitone ; and the plaintive character of the melody 
is thus communicated to its close. 

It deserves to be remarked here, that a passage which re- 
quires the intonation of the chromatic melody, may sometimes 
be terminated by the plain diatonic triad ; whether that close 
be made by its tripartite separation, or by conjoined constitu- 
ents, as was illustrated in the history of that cadence. Indeed 
it may be further observed, that insignificant and slightly 
marked particles in a chromatic sentence, may bear a radical 
and vanishing whole tone, without deducting much from the ex- 
pressive efiect of the semitone when heard on all the important 
words and long quantities of the sentence. Of the forms of the 
diatonic cadence, which I have said may be occasionally ap- 
plied to a chromatic melody, I have already spoken in the sixth 
section. I here take notice of those forms of the close which 
carry a plaintive expression. 

The chromatic cadence may be made on a single long syllable: 
or it may be allotted to two syllables : or the space of its de- 
scent may be divided between three. 

If the three constituents are joined severally to three sylla- 
bles, the close is made by taking the radicals at the interval 
of a whole tone in descent from each other ; and by giving to 
each of the constituents, except the last, the rising vanish of a 
semitone ; the last having the feeble downward vanish, sach as 
belongs to the diatonic cadences. This is exemplified in the 
following notation : in which the lines and spaces still designate 
the difierence of a whole tone, except in the measuring of the 
concrete issue of the points, and of the upward change of ra- 
dical pitch ; both of which most be Uken as indicative of the 
space of a semitone. 

Pit — ly the •or— rowt of a poor M 
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It is true that the concrete semitonic rifle, in continuation 
with a aubsequent fall below the radical, may be given to the 
last conatituent, and that a plaintive expreaaion may thereby 
be communicated to it : but in this case the perception of the 
close will not be so complete as when made in the manner of 
the above notation. 

The tripartite chromatic cadence may also be made by as- 
suming the above construction, and by joining the constitu- 
ents through a downward vanish : the plaintive character still 
flowing from the semitonic rise of its two first constituents, 
thus: 



A 


poor 


old 


man. 


1 ^ 


ii - 


^^v.-^^ — 


"-. 1 


\ - -^ 1 



When the plaintive close is spread over two syllables, the 
first constituent rises through a concrete semitone, and the 
voice is continued from this vanish, into the last syllable, 
which ends in a feeble movement, in this manner : 




The chromatic close may be made on a single long sylla- 
ble : but its effect is bad, and it ia perhaps never used in correct 
q)eech, except for some special design of expression, which haa 
no necessary connexion with the mere cadence. The inad- 
missible nature of thia cadence arises from the use of the up- 
ward semitone, which must be heard on the first part of that 
syllable, for the purpose of giving a plaintive construction to 
the eloee. Now the continuation of this rising semitone into 
the downward third produces an element ctf expression, if I 
may so call the combination, which may indeed carry the 
power oft close : but it does at the same tioie, join with it an 
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intonation of affected mockery, altogether foreifpi to Ibedeara- 
ble and appropriate character of the simple cadence. 

There is still another form of the Chromatic close, retem- 
f bling the skipping cadence of the diatonic melody. It conaiaU 
' of a concrete semitone on the antepenult syllable, and an imme> 
diate discrete descent by radical pitch to the final constitueot 
of the triad ; omitting the second altogether. It is unoeceflsary 
to give a diagram of this form, since it is shown by the lasl 
example of notation, when deprived of the conerete jooctioa 
of the two constituents. It is rarely used as a close ; and only 
when some peculiar emphasis, as, of surprise, may happen to 
lie on the last word of the sentence. 

As in the diatonic cadence, so in the chromatic, there are 
different degrees of repose : and these depend on the construe- 
tion. That entire consummation which is demanded at the 
period of discourse, is effected by the tripartite form of the 
first of the above notations. The second which is still tripar- 
tite, but which has its constituents conjoined by the downward 
vanish, has perhaps a character of somewhat less repose than 
the first : since the radicals in this case, are less distinctly 
marked by the explosive fulness which belongs to them when 
they are not conjoined ; and it is this conspicuous display of 
the descent of the radical pitch which gives the marked effect 
of conclusion. The third construction represented above, is 
the most feeble form of the chromatic cadence ; for being made 
upon two syllables, it has less of the character which is derived 
from the change of downward radical pitch. This mode of 
cadence then falls short of the expression required for a satis- 
factory close. 

In concluding this history of the five enumerated intervals 
of pitch, and of their uses in elocution, I have only to add, that, 
as far as my observation goes, I believe the intervals of the 
Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh are used in speech for peculiarities 
of expression similar to those of the intervals which adjoin 
them, and which have been described above. The third, fifth 
and octave which are adjacent to those omitted intervals, are 
more easily recognized by the ear, not only upon tlie discrete 
steps of an instrumental scale, but also through the continuous 
slide, in the human voice. It is on this account I have limited 
the enumeration in the preceding sections, to certain five inter- 
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▼•k of the nttnnl tcile. I have not sttifffaetorily ascertained 
the propertiea of the remaining three, if indeed they poaaess 
any that are peculiar : and I have not thought the investigation 
worth further trouble. 



— ••■ 



SECTION XIX. 
Of ike Downward Radical and Vanishing Movement. 



Tu functiona of pitch hitherto described are performed 
prindpally by a risinjf progress of the concrete, and of the ra* 
dieal change. 

In an early page of thb essay it waa shown that the voice 
may take a reverse direction | that the radical movement, 
opening with fulness on a given place in the scale, descenda 
through its destined interval, with that equable concrete struc* 
tore and diminishing force which characterizea the upward 
vanish. We most now eoasider the varieties of form in the 
downward concrete, the oecasions of its use, and the nature 
of its expression. 

The downward progress of the voice is made through all the 
iotervals named io speaking of its rise : and in like manner 
with the rise, the descending transition is both by a concrete 
movement, and by a discrete change or leap of the radical 
pitch. The effect of the descent, whether done concretely or 
by discrete skip, may be manifeated, and the characteriatic 
evpreasions of the several intervala rendered precisely cogni- 
Bible, by naeans of the following experiments. 

Let the reader express himself familiarly on the exclamatory 
pbfeae, « well done,' in the way of high astonishment : takbg 
eare that the first wmd b aasumad at a high pitch ; that the last 
has SB lumsial proloogation of quantity ; and that the words 
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are uttered as if they formed the cloae of a aentence. If th€ 
intonatioQ of the word ' done' be according to the manner 
here proposed, it will exemplify the Downward concrete of 
the Octave. Again — let him give the interjection, < heigh bo,' 
with that degree of emphasis which may throw these two 
words on the extremes of the compass of the natural voice. He 
will thereupon £nd that the transition from the elevated pitch 
on < heigh' to the inferior place of * ho/ will be by a dif> 
Crete or skipping descent Now this transition, when the 
intonation is pointedly marked as above directed, is made by 
the downward Radical pitch of the octave. 

The Downward Fifth, both in its concrete pitch and in its 
discrete radical change, may be made audible by employing a 
somewhat less vivid coloring of intonation than the last, on 
these same words. 

The concrete Descent of the Third may be heard by pro- 
nouncing the word < No,' as if it were the last word of a 
sentence ; observing to give it some length, and to exclude 
from the utterance every expression except the simple indica- 
tion of the cadence. The downward Radical pitch or skip of 
the third, may be exemplified by pronouncing the phrase 
< made an attack,' as if it were a full close, giving the sylla- 
bles < made an at,' in the monotone, and making the satisfac- 
tory close on <tack.' For, in this case the syllable <ai'is 
the first constituent of the triad : and being by its short quan- 
tity incapable of a concrete descent to fill op the close, the 
voice of necessity leaps over the place of the second constituent 
and terminates the cadence on < tack' in the proper point of 
the third. 

The effect of the Downward concrete Second or tone may be 
made familiar, by attending to the last constituent of a diatonic 
cadence, in its tripartite form. The radical change of the 
second may be heard in the descent of the constituents of the 
same cadence ; since its radicals succeed each other by the 
difference of a tone. 

The Downward concrete of the Semitone was deseribed in 
the last section, as being plaintively obvious in the vocal transi- 
tion from the eighth to the seventh place of the scale. If it is 
true, as I have ventured to assert of the chromatic current 
mdody, that its change oi Radical pitch in a downward coarse 
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if like thtt of its cadence^ t whole tone, it follows that we 
hsTe no instances in speech, of the discrete downward pitch of 
the semitone. But I leave this for future observers. 

If the reader is by this time expert in ascending both con- 
cretely and discretely, through each of the intervals of the 
scale, he may after rising, immediately return through the 
same interval, whilst the impressions of its extremes are fresh 
on his ear ; and thus in another manner become familiar with 
the different extent of the downward movement, both in its 
concrete and discrete progress. 

I have been speaking of the downward movement when 
made on long quantities : but like the rising progress, it may 
be shown on immutable syllables: the transit through the 
given interval being rapidly performed. Yet it must be re- 
marked that when the characteristic expression of an interval 
is required on immuta^ syllables, the transition is generally 
made by the chanjbOT radical pitch. 

The expressive powers of the downward radical and vanish, 
will be assigned in a subsequent consideration of the particular 
intervals of the scale. As a general remark on its character, 
it may be said in contradistinction to the effect of the Third, 
Fifth, and Octave, which have an interrogative meaning,— 
that the downward progress through these divisions of the 
scale ejipica s es a positiv^ess of affirmation which is directly 
the reverse of the doub^ contained in a question. Some other 
inquirer may hereafter refer this expression of the downward 
eonerete, to a more general class of phenomena in vocal science ; 
and thus satisfy our present ignorance of its cause. I can not 
however avoid oflering here the suggestion, for I wish to be 
eaotions in touching analogical argument, that the positiveness 
of character which bebngp to it may arise from its conjoining 
with its emphatic import a certain degree of the final impres- 
sion of the cadence : for this seems to preclude the expectation 
of further doubt or reply, by the satisfactory repose of the 
ultimate intonation on a finished sense. In corroboration of 
this SQggeition let us bring to mind that the replications of 
doobtfiil argoment in dialogue, from the yielding of mutual 
dvility be t ween the speakeiv, are not marked so freely with 
eomplete cadenees, as the termination of the sense in many 
of the phrases wonkl otherwise bear. But we know that 
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when the assertions become tuthoritatiye from tmfli, or dog- 
matic from opinion, the closing intonation of the cadeoee is 
employed as the definite seal of self-confident affirmation. 

After all, however^ the strict duty of philosophy reproTesos 
for our conjectures, and allows us here only to set forth this 
new instance of the consistent ordinations of nature : for as the 
sentiment of inquiry is the direct contrary in the human mind, 
to that of assured declaration, so in the instinct of the Toiee, 
the very opposite movements of rise and (all, are employed for 
their respective modes of intonation. 

The downward vanish is used for the purpose of emphasis, 
as will be particularly marked in a future section. It has 
nearly an equal power of attraction over the ear, with the up- 
ward vanish. The expressions of wonder, admiration, surprise 
and exclamation, when not conjoined with an interrogative 
meaning, are gi^nerally made by a fon^ of this element ; the 
extent of the interval being proportional X&iAe degree of energy 
in the sentiment. As the downward concrete is formed in the 
same manner with the rising, having, metaphorically speakinf^ 
but a difierent direction, we may ascribe the same qualities of 
construction to both. The same explosive fulAess should mark 
the radical ; there should be the same equable movement in 
its descent; the same delicate and smooth diminution and Anal 
vanish into silence. 

After these general remarks on the subject, we proceed to 
the history of the particular intervals of the downward 
ment 
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SECTION XX. 
Of the Interval of the Doumward Octave. 



This interval, in addition to Che expression, ascribed gen- 
erally to the downward movement, conveys in the colloquial 
OSes of the voice, the vivacity of facetious surprise, as in the 
instance of the phrase < well done,' given above. It is in this 
case the very picture of amazement, and if I may so speak, 
raises the brow and opens the eye of the voice. In its more 
dignified uses, there is the highest degree of admiration or as- 
tonishment, either alone, or united with other sentiments. 
Thus the astonishment and positiveness marked by this inter- 
val, may be coexistent with the complacent feeling of mirth 
and sociability, or with the repugnant sentiment of fear or 
contempt or hatred, or in short, with almost any state of mind 
which is not contradictory to that astonishment and positive- 
ness. For though these superadded sentiments have other 
symbols in expression, yet when they go with this high degree 
of astonishment, the downward octave is the true- and only sign 
of the combination. 

But as the same interval can thus represent different senti- 
ments, it may be inquired, — whether some modification of its 
structure may not be necessary; and if so, how it is modified. 
It is modified in this manner. I shall particularly show in a 
future section, that the concrete movement, whether its direct 
tion is upward or downward, may bear with distinguishable 
audibility, additional force on the beginning or on the middl 
or on the end of its progress through a prolonged quantity. 
The names and further uses of these three kinds of stress will 
be given hereafter. Now in the appropriation of these forms 
of the downward octave to the diffimnt sentiments which were 
nid to be within its expression, I assign the simple or natural 
form of the radical and vanish to the feeling of a high degree 
of mirthful wonder. When the force is laid on the middle of its 
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course^ by a swell at that place, the expression becomes more 
repulsive with its wonder. And when force is applied to the 
lower extremity, reversing thus the natural structure of the 
radical and vanish, it increases the degree of the repulsion, and 
mingles with it some slight affection of anger and of scorn. 
The characteristic thus assigned to the octave, might at once 
assure us that it is of rare occurence. It may be found occa- 
sionally in the intensity of colloquial excitement, and in the 
fervor of the drama : but never perhaps in the course of narra- 
tive or description, since the strained energy of its expreasion 
must be the real or the personated pouring out of the heart 



SECTION XXI. 
Of the Interval of the doumward Fifth. 

The expression of the last described interval is marked by 
a quaint sentiment of familiarity, or by an excessive degree of 
violence. The Fifth has in many respects a similar meaning; 
but it clothes its sentiments of smiling surprise, and of admira- 
tion whether it is passive or repelling, with greater dignity 
than the octave. This interval is often used on imperative 
phrases. Its concrete, like that of the octave, may be modified 
in meaning by the different applications of stress. 

The following derisive exclamation of Gabriel to Satan, in 
the fourth book of Paradise Lost, is properly made by the na- 
tural form of the fifth ; that is, by stress on the radical or 
opening portion of the interval, whilst the vanish dwindles 
away in its descent 

Courageous chief! 
The firat in ftight from pain ! 

The syllable < ra,* here signalixed by italics, is made by the 
natural or unaltered radical and vanish of the fSUling fiftji. 
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When the Queea says to Hamlet — 

If it be, [thtX U, if death be the common lot] 
Why leems it lo parttcaUr with thee 1 

Hamlet returns — 

Seeme, Bfadami nay it it / I know not Mema. 

Now ' iSf^ here marked in italics, when uttered with the 
downward concrete of the fifth, represents most perfectly the 
positiTO afiBrmation and surprise of the speaker, at the miseon- 
eeption of his real state. But the solemn feeling of the prince, 
which rejects, with some little indignation, the profanity of the 
supposition, that there is any formal show in the deep reality 
of his grief, can not be expressed by the natural form of the 
radical and vanish. There is a light and pleasant surprise in 
this mode of the concrete which would mi sr ep r es e nt the senti- 
ment. But if the voice is swelled to a greater stress as it de- 
scends, the grave severity and dignified conviction of the 
speaker become at once conspicuous. The intonation of this 
line may be thus delineated : 



Mai dam, nay it isl I know not 




I have in this reading set a rising third, or the most moderate 
form of interrogative expression, to the firat word ; for there 
is in it a slight sentiment of inquiry. The succeeding clause, 
which contains a most positive affirmation, has the downward 
fifth ; and the whole scheme is calculated to show the opposite 
powera of expression in the rising and falling intervals. 

This is not the place to represent the notation of stress : 
therefore I have drawn the natural radical and vanish of the 
fifth. In a future section I shall show the reason, why the ra- 
dical of the downward movement is here set so far above the 
line of the current melody. 
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The discrete transition of the falling fifth, or the change of 
radical pitch through that interval, has somewhat of the expres- 
sion of its concrete form. It is applied on those syllables which 
will not bear a prolongation, necessary for the concrete ; and 
on the occasions of its employment, the two extremes of the 
interval are made on two different syllables. The following 
notation will exemplify the radical change or skip of the falling 
fifth: 



But 


Bm— loi 


•ayi 


he 


WM am biti— -ow. 




^ 


^ 


a§ 


^ ^ ^ 1 


i/ ^ w w 





If 1 have a right conception of the manner of exhibiting the 
sentiment of this line, I would say, it requires the intonation 
of grave surprise rather than that of contemptuous contradic- 
tion, with which it is sometimes read. The craft of Antony's 
oration turns upon the excitation of odium against the conspi- 
rators, by the favorable and moving representation of Caesar's 
virtues, more than by the coloring of the crime of his assassins. 
And though in the well known burden of the speech, they are 
reported as honorable men, certainly not with the least good 
will in the title, still, the vocal curl of sneer, which we some- 
times hear on this phrase, is inappropriate and affected. At 
least this may be said of it, as it occurs in more than the first 
half of the speech : and when at least the speaker is encouraged 
to bolder sentiments and declarations, they are those of quick 
and keen revenge ; which wastes no time in the winding cir- 
cumflex of contemptuous intonation. But whatever may be 
said of other parts of the speech^ 1 must claim for the line 
above noted, the mode of intonation which expresses the sur- 
prise of the speaker, that any one could so violently reverse 
the fair conclusions from motives and actions : leaving to the 
audience to infer, from this surprise, that some other than or- 
dinary or honest reasons must have influenced Brutus to make 
the ascription of ambition to Caesar. If the notation of the 
passage be made in the common diatonic melody, with the dif- 
ference of a tone only in the changes of its radical pitch, it will 
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become a mere report of a saying of Brutus; without the least 
show of the seatiment I have ascribed to it, and endeavoured 
to justify. 



SECTION XXll. 
Of the Interval of the Downward Third. 



I9 general description^ this intenral may be said to carry the 
moderated expression of the fifth. 

The dignity of vocal character, like that of personal gesture, 
consists not only in the abatement of force, and in the slowness 
of time, but in a limitation within the widest range of move- 
ment : And as there is more composure and solemnity in that 
form of interrogation which is made by the rise of the third ; 
so the expression of surprise and admiration which belongs to 
the downward intervals, is in its most subdued and dignified 
degree, when heard on the falling third. 

One of the remarkable functions of the concrete descent of 
the third, is that which is performed on a syllable of long quan- 
tity, when found at the end of a sentence, or of a clause of dis- 
course which contains a complete sense, but which may not be 
marked by the grammatical notation of a period. This use of 
the third was noticed and illustrated in the sixth section, and 
there described as constituting the feeble cadence. Its charac- 
ter has this double bearing : it seems to indicate that the sense 
may be taken as terminated at its place ; and yet it does not 
altog^er destroy the expectation of a further continuation. 
No one on hearing this cadence, would suppose the discourse 
to be finished. 

As die rising third is sometimes used for emphasis alone, in- 
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pendently of its interrogatiTe import ; so the falling third m$j 
be employed, as the means of emphatic distinction, merely for 
the purpose of varying the effect of intonation. TTiis may be 
illustrated by the following notation : 

None but the brave! None bat the brave! 




None but 




There is certainly no inquiry conveyed by these words : yet 
I have set the rising interval of the third on one of the emphatic 
gyllables. But there is a feeling of admiration in the ease which 
may be expressed by the upward third, as was said in speaking 
of that interval. And it will be shown hereafter that all em- 
phatic ii^>rds, whatever other sentiments they may happen to 
comprehend, do carry with them something of the admirable. 
On this ground then all the emphatic repetitions of the word 
brave might receive the same interval' I have varied the in- 
tonation by setting the plain rising tone to the first hravcj ths 
downward third to the second, and the rising third to the last: 
and this appropriation together with the falling third on the 
word noiUf does satisfy my ear by its agreeable effect. Speak- 
ers who are not aware of the efficacy of intonation, or who can 
not skilfully command it, endeavour to attain a desirable variety 
in this case, by the transfer of emphasis. They apply it in 
the repetition, successively to none and but and brtn^ If I 
here properiy understand the poet, and have any discrimina- 
tion of the uses of the voice, I must say that this mode of em- 
phasis should not be employed, even though there might be bo 
other means for variety. The contradistinction made by the 
stress on the several words implies a different meaning in each 
case. But reiteration is the rhetorical sign of folneos of fisding, 
or of its rising energy; and never of a change of mom. The 
aUempt therefore to vary the neaning of this phrase, wfakh 
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mast be identietl under any change of emphasia, offisads against 
both dignity and truth, and betrays a limited power over all 
the means of vocal variety. « The full command of quantity, 
and of the numerous elements of expression, renders it easy 
to relieve the ear from monotony on this passage, withoutchang- 
ing or distorting the sense of the author : which, if the compo- 
sition was a prompting of poetry, and not a mere trick of em- 
phasis, must have been intended to be identical in all the 
repetitions. 

In the above notation, I have shown nothing of the uses to 
be made of time and force : though both are available in this 
ease, and give additional means for variety. 

The downward radical pitch of the third which consists of a 
skip cS three degrees, is employed for the purpose of emphasis : 
particularly where this is necessary on immutable syllables. 
But there is a special use of this element, for effecting a full con- 
sammation of the dose of melody, which must not beoverlooked. 
In speaking of the cadence I remarked that its different species 
denote various degrees of repose : the tripartite form, in which 
each of the radicals with its downward vanish, is heard dis- 
tinctly in successive descent, being the most marked indication 
of the period. It is possible, however, to increase the char- 
aeleristic of this form by additional means. A gradual descent 
of the current melody as it approaches the cadence, is some- 
times employed with that intent ; and properly. But another 
more elegant and impressive mode is to apply the downward 
radical change of the third, on some syllable preceding the 
eloae, as in the following notation. 



«nfDQfti 




Uieir 


tol- 


—I ta fy way. 


1 4- 


^ ^ 


4 




"-K 


\ • 







If this line be read with the diatonic radical succession 
throoghoiit, tfte cadence, by its tripartite form will indeed 
nark a completion of the sense ; but the application of a down- 
ward radical change of the third on took^ gives that warning 
of the period, or that note of preparation, which produces the 
utterly reposing termination which must be felt by the speaker 
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and is required by the audieoce, on this last line of Paradise 
Lost. 

Other eadences denote, in various degrees, theconehision of 
a particular sense. This, Prepared cadence, if I may so call it, 
implies that the subject itself, of a paragraph, a chq>t6r, or a 
volume, is finished. 

Let us here take a view of the various kinds of cadence. 

In the sixth section, five modes of the diatonic cadence were 
enumerated. Now the Prepared form just described may 
be united with each of these, thus constituting ten distinct qie- 
cies : to say nothing of the chromatic These should be se» 
verally employed by speakers, not only to give just expression 
to the close ; but likewise for the purpose of variety. If it 
would add preciAon to this subject, some of the forms of the 
cadence might be specifically named. 

The first form described in the sixth section may be called 
the rising-triad, or tripartite form : because it consists of three 
constituents ; and two of them have the upward vanish. 

The second form may be called the falling triad. 

The third may be called the first Duad : because it has but 
two constituents ; the first embracing the space of two tones. 

The fourth may be called the second Duad : because with 
only two constituents, the last occupies the place of two tones. 

The fifth may be called the Monad form of the cadence, 
from the space of the three constituents being executed on one 
syllable. 

1 do not expect the reader to be. able at once to distinguish 
all these modes of the cadence : nor indeed is it necessary. 
Some of them, however, can not be mistaken. The prepared 
form when set before the falling triad, is the most complete 
close ; and this is clearly separable from the monad, or what 
1 call the feeble cadence, which gives the faintest indication of 
the period. I believe no ear will confound the eflect of either 
of the triads, the monad and the prepared cadence. 

I have little to say of the downward minor third ; its ex- 
pression, like that of its upward concrete movement, is plain- 
tive ; but as well as my ear informs me, it is not used for those 
purposes ascribed to the nujor third. 
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SECTION XXIIL 
0/ the Downward Second and Semitone, 



I HATS clased these iotervals ander the same head, on ac- 
eMot of the limited extent of the remarks here made upon them. 
They have a high importance in speech, but it is principally 
as appendages to the rising movement of the same intervals, 
in that form of intonation which has been called the circum* 
flex, but whicby in the next section will be named the Wave. 

The most remarkable use of the downward second or tone, 
is as the last constituent of the cadence, either in the diatonic 
or chronutic form. It may be applied also to the two other 
constituents: and is used occasionally in plain melody, for 
the purpose of ttrying the impression of the rising second, 
which, in the history of that melody, was given as its charac- 
teristic 

The downward semitone is sometimes employed for the 
purpose of variety, in the current of a chromatic melody. It 
may also be applied to the first and second constituents of a 
chromatic cadence; the radical descent of this cadence being 
by the skip of a whole tone ; and the downward vanish on the 
htft or closing conc^te, being through the space of that same 
aecond or tone. 

In terminating the hislmry of the downward intervals, I can 
not avoid pausing a moment in admiration at the simple and 
well adjusted means which nature has appointed for the multi- 
plied eombinations and apparentcomplexity of vocal expression. 
Nor can I look on these available means without taking ia the 
proq)ect of that art which, in no distant day, must grow out 
of the development of the true elements of elocution. I have 
not extended the analysis, nor made applications of the princi- 
ples founded thereon, to the entire detail of the subject ; being 
contented to encourage others towards a work of greater rings 
and precision by setting before them what is here accomplished 
2B 
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in a ease of supposed impo98ibility. For I am persuaded there 
will be some future and beautiful finishing of that system for 
the ordering of speech, which I plainly see is here but just 
begun. He who chooses to follow the path thus opened, may 
fortunately find himself among the first comers to an ungather- 
ed field : a field which has been unvisited and uhclaimed only 
because it was believed by the indolent, to be barren or inac- 
cessible ; or because the eye of irresolute inquiry has been 
turned from t^e leading star of observation, by the vain attrac- 
tions of theory, and the delusive authority of names. F* 
what does the term, genius for discovery mean, besides — tlie«t 
of forgetting ourselves and others, and UKdcing exclusively and 
perseveringly at our work? Too many, alas! imagine they ace 
doing all these things, when they are only thinking of notoriety, 
and hunting after the favorable opinion of mankind. 



SECTION XXIV. 
Of the Wave of the Fmee. 

Bt the Wave of the voice, I mean the junction of the up- 
ward and downward movement in continuous utteranee. This 
function was known to the Greeks : and is noticed by modtfs 
writers, particularly by Mr. Steele and Mr. Walker, under 
the term. Circumflex accent 

As the wave is composed of the two opposite counes of 
pitch, each of which has its different intervals, and as te 
direction of the outset of the voice and the number of its 
flexures may vary, the reader must expect to find in the history 
of this symbol, numerous and somewhat complicated subdivi- 
sions. 
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Thb Wave is a very frequent element in expremoiiy and 
perfompihigh niiei ii io speech. It therefore becomes him 
who would not be a pretender in elocution, and who is willing 
totomfiroaitbe-ftlteringftof spontaneous effort in art, to the 
fiihiesSy the purpose, and the precision of scientific order and 
rule — it becomes him not to overlook the investigation of the 
wive. 

In order to represent this matter clearly, let the several up- 
ward and downward movements, which by their continuity 
make the wave, be called the Constituents. It is plain^ then 
that the constituents may be, octaves or fifths or thirds or se- 
conds or semilooes. 

Further, as the upward and downward concrete may be of 
various dimensions, it follows that the wave may be constituted 
of an upward and downward movement of the same interval ; 
or these constituents may differ from each other in extent. 
Thos the wave may consist of a rising and a falling third con- 
joined, or of a rising aecond continued into a falling third. 
These varied modeo of conotruction give occasion for a distinc- 
tion of the wave in to Equal and Unequal. 

It will be found on experiment, that the wave with its first 
constituent ascending, and itssecond descending, has a different 
character of expression from one, which by first descending, 
has a Inverse course of its constituents. Of the variations thus 
produced, let the former case be called the Direct wave, and the 
latter the Inverted.' 

I have thus repcesented the wave as consisting of two con- 
stituents only; but it may have three or even more; for the 
direct may have a subsequent rising interval, and the inverted, 
a subsequent falling one. If there are but two constituents it 
may be called the Single, and if three, the Double wave. 
When there are more than three, as may happen in some cases 
to be pointed out presently, it may be called the Continued 
wave. 

By reflection on these distinctions, we may discover their 
reciprocal relations. Thus the equal and the unequal wave may 
each be direct and inverted — single and double. The double- 
onequal nuy have its three constituents dissimilar, or two of 
them — the first and second, or second snd third, or first and 
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third may be alika The direct and inverted, may each he 
equal or unequal—- single or double. And the single and don* 
ble may each be equal or unequal,— direct or inverted. 

But perhaps these relationships will be belter ondersloed 
from the tabular view in the next page. 
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Equal, *S 



I 

'9^ 



a 



Single, 



Dtreet, 'S ;a 



A 



Double, S, 



IiiTCfted, C;§< 



Octrnvc, 
Fifth, 
Third, 
Second, 
^Semitone, 

'OcteTe, 

Fifth, 
Third, 
Second, 
.Semitone, 



Direct, g s ^ 



'Octare, 

Fifth, 

Third, 

Second, 

.Semitone, 



I 



I 



InTerted,' 



&S< 



'Octave, 
Fifth, 
Third» 
Second, 
^Semitone, 



Unequal, 



?j 



f 



Single, 



I 

I 



h 

Direct, .S-|*< 



'Octave, 

Fifth, 

Third, 

Second, 

.Semitone, 



Invertep,! 



rOctare, 

J Fifth, 

V Third, 
I Second, 
tSemitone, 



Double, 



11 
I 



Dnect, 



f 



rOctave, 
Fifth, 
Third, 
Second, 

^Semitoiie, 



I 



fOctave, 



t Fifth, 
<< Third, 



I Second, 
VSemitone, 
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In the preceding table, I have marked only the first consti- 
tuent of the unequal wave. I therefore subjoin a tabular sckeme 
of the second and third constituents of this wave, in its 
single and its double fornaa I beg the reader to take this de> 
lineation as the history of what is performed by the voioe, in 
the multiplicity of its combinations ; not as the record of a 
point of any practical utility. 

In thus penetrating the recesses of nature, 1 most be allowed 
to describe her most minute pkeoomena, kowever presently 
useless it may be. I do assert then, that nearly all of the con- 
ditions here noticed, may be made designedly by a skilful use 
of intonation ; and they are perpetually made in daily discourse, 
by the instinctive efforts of qp«ech. But the npression of the 
unequal wave, as far at I can perceive, is limited to a few sea- 
timents : most of the varieties here giveiH being only permu- 
tations of constituents, answering the same purpose. Whether 
these symbols, which are not specially significant with us, baere 
ever among nations been made the signs of ideas or feelingp, 
is yet to he told^ We have heard, but the account is altogether 
vague, that the Chinese vary the meaning of the same ele* 
mental or syllabic sound, eight or ten times, by the changes of 
intonation. Do they draw upon any of the forms of the iiri- 
lowing table of the unequal wave ? 
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S15 



Tht dm eocadr- 
ombilnc 



Hit iBeood 

■ttoMmW 

•Ubflra 



Tli»tliM €«. 
•ithera 



Single. 



I 



or 
InTcrtcd* i 



^Anoctare, « 



Direct I 
or ^A Fifthy 
iBvertedf 



Direct 

or 

Inrerted, 



►•A Third* ^ 



Direct 

or 

InTcrtedL, 



yti 



Double. -^ 



Semitone 
ftecond 
thifdor 
fifth. 

SeHihaiie 
•ecoad 
third or 
octave. 

Semitone 
second 
fifth or 
octaye. 



I Semitone 
Jthiid 
{fifth or 
I octaTe. 

^_^ fSecond 

or ^ASemitoneJ ^2? 

m^mA I I fiMl or 

Loctave. 

Isenitone 
J Second 
An OctarcA Tliwd 
(FWior 

rSemitone 
I tecond 
SA Fifth. ^ third 
Ififthor 
Loctsve. 



Dneot 

or 

JbiT««ed»J 



f9mn.i 



Direct 

or 

Inrertedy 




►A Third. 



{Semitone 
Second 
Third 
Fifth or 
OctaTe. 



►ASemitone. 




SmtadadSihorSlh. 
adadfiOiordih. 
MMIchoratb. 

adadorSih. 
rSBai.ad3d6(lior8th, 
|jNm.9d3dSckiraii. 
j8MD.9dad&hor8riL 
I 0em.2d3dor8lh. 
l^fieai.9d9dSiher8lh, 

80m. 2d ad Sth or 8th. 
8exn.2d6(hor8aL 

9d3dScher8Ui. 
,88a.U3d5(lior8ih. 
rflem. ad 3d 6ihar9Ui. 
I 8eiiL 3d 6th or Ml 
J 0MiLlUad6dior8UL 
I 8aiiLad3d6chor8ih, 
UteiiLUadStharSlh. 
'ai3daihor8UL 

adddfiihoriMi. 

0BiiL9dU6char8UL 

9d8d6iher8Ui 

MSdMiordih. 
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From a comprehenBive view of this table it will be manifeat 
to the reader, that there are aoFeral different modes in which 
these functions may be arrang^. Any of the distinctions giren 
above might be taken as the generic heads of the wave ; and 
the others might be included as species. Thus we might take 
the five intervals for the heads of as many sections. Then un- 
der each, for instance the octave, we might consider, — first, 
the equal form of this interval, and its combination with other 
intervals into the unequal form; secondly its direct and inverted, 
and thirdly its single and double forms. Or we might take the 
distinction into single and double for the two generic heads, 
and under each of these, enumerate the species, as being equal 
or unequal, direct or inverted : and so of any other aasomed 
order of these distinctions. 

I shall, according to the arrangement in the table, divide the 
phenomena of the wave into two great classes, the Equal and 
the Unequal ; and subdividing each of these by the five inter- 
vals of the scale, I shall under the heads of these intervals, 
consider the direct and the inverted, the single and the douUe 
forma of this element 

The pains which have been taken to define the technical 
terms of this essay, and the many illustrations which have 
been given, must have rendered the nomenclature and picture 
of the scale quite familiar to those who really desire to learn. 
The description may therefore be so easily understood, that it 
is unnecessary to give a notation of the wave. The reader 
may mark it for himself, and apply it to those syllables that 
convey the sentiments which will be hereafter assigned to Us 
different forms. I shall give some examples of its use itt a fu- 
ture section on emphasis. 
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SECTION XXV. 
0/the Equal Wave of the Oeiave. 



Bt the clengoatingierm of this Mction ii meant tfie continu* 
008 morement of the voice, in the saccesnon of its upward and 
downward direction, through the interval here named. It may 
be either single, consisting of two constituents ; or double, 
consisting of three : though this double form is scarcely used. 
It may also be differently constructed, by the first constituent 
ascending, and the second descending, which was called the 
direct wave ; and by the reverse of der of movement, which 
was called the inverted wave. 

In order to understand the nature of the expression of the 
wave, let us recollect that this element is compounded of a 
rising and a falling interval, the respective expressions of 
which have already been described. Now it will be found 
that the wave generally partakes of the powers of its constitu- 
ents ; and further, that by its continuous flexure it enables the 
voioa to oanry on a long quantity without the risk of falling 
into the intonation of song. 

It is proper to state in this place that the wave in all its 
fiomie, is niodified by the application of force upon different 
parts of itscoorse. I shall particularly speak hereafter of the 
variation of the power of the concrete by stress. I only r»> 
nark at present, that it may be applied at the beginning or the 
end of the line of the wave, or at the place of junction of its 
const ttuents ; and that the addition of foree to its termination 
gives to the several q)ecies of the equal wave, a ccdoring of 
ieaiper and of aeom, which they do not possess in the natural 
or dwindling form of the concrete. 

The equal wave of the octavo in its sin|^ form is not used, 

as far as 1 know, except Ua coaunon colloquial mockery. In 

iiM dooUe form it has the same expressioo, under a more eon- 

tiaued4ttantity. If aojr distinolioA migr be made between its 

3 C 
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direct and inverted forms, the latter from its ending in tn op- 
ward concrete carries the power of interrogation : whilst the 
former, from its downward final movement, has the positivenew 
which was ascribed to the falling intervals when uncompound- 
ed. If the direct and inverted wave of the octave be douUe, 
the rule on this point will be reversed ; for th*e direct will 
then end with the rising movement. 

On the whole, this element, in all its ways, belongs more to 
the mere history of speech than to its elegancies ; and may 
rather, in point of use and expression, be classed among Yulpr 
mouthing^. 



SECTION XXVI. 
0/the Equal Wave of the Fifth. 



I HAVB said enough of the nature of the wave and of into*- 
vals, to make it unnecessary to define this element Its nomen- 
clature alone is su£Bciently descriptive of its structure. Nor 
need I say particularly of this nor indeed of the succeeding 
sectional heads of the wave, in what manner their sio^e and 
double, their direct and inverted forms are made. 

The equal wave of the fifth in each of its modes is used as one 
of the means of emphatic distinction ; and has therein an ex- 
presrion varying with its form. The equal single direct wave 
of the fifth consists of an ascending and descending concrete, 
which have in their separated state, respectively, the sentiment 
of interrogation and surprise. But the conjunction of the 
opposite movements of those concretes, takes from the ascend- 
ing interval, its indication of a question, and leaves the impres- 
siveness of surprise or admiration on the syllable to which it 
is applied. But there is another tSbct produced besides this 
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inDolliag of interrogation. We have already learned that 
there is some difference between the expression of the rising 
and the falling concrete. The former is more cheerful and 
animated in ^ its cast, the latter more deliberate and grave. 
Now if the discourse in which an impressive intonation of the 
fifth is to be used, is of a dignified character, that impressive 
intonation is given to the emphatic syllable by a continuation 
of the upward into the downward flow of this interval, in the 
form of its direct wave. But further, this wave is used instead 
of the separate rise or fall of its interval, for the purpose of giv- 
ing more quantity to the syllable which bears it I alluded to 
the emphasis of the simple fifth, in the fourteenth section, with- . 
out a q>ecial reference to time : but if the sentiment of the 
phrase is such as to require an unusually long quantity, this 
wave or continuous downward turn of the fifth, takes the place 
of that simple ascending interval, which, in unskilful intona- 
tion, mif^t be liable to pass into song. 

The involed wave of the fifth has the expression of surprised 
interrogation, arising out of the termination of its last consti- 
tuent in the upward vanish of an interrogative interval 

There is not much difference between the expression of the 
sin^e and the dpuble wave of the fifth, except in the change of 
' structure produced by the addition of a third constituent The 
double-direct heire assumes an interrogative expression, from 
the vanishing rise of its last constituent ; and the double-invert- 
ed has the meaning of surprise from its downward termination. 
Perhaps there is a little scorn conveyed by the double forms of 
the equal wave of the fifth* This is certainly the case when 
the last constituent receives greater stress than the others. On 
the whole, however, this double form is not very frequently 
used m a qrmbol of expression. 
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SECTION XXVIl. 
0/ the Equal Wave of the Third. 



Tbi8 wave, m regards its degree of expreMon, bean tocii 
a relation to that of the last aectioo, as the aiinple rise of the 
third bears to the simple rise of the fifth. 

In all its formsi whether single or double^ direct or inTerted^ 
the expression resembles pespectively the difierent species of 
the equal wave of the fifth. The third, however, has io in 
sereral forms, a moderated degree of the characteristic exprc^ 
sion of the similar forms of the fifth* From its reduced degraei 
it is of more frequent occurrence as the means of emphasis in 
unimpassioned utterance, than the fifth or the octave, whiek 
belong especially to the spirit of colloquial dialogue, and to the 
forceful emphasis of the drama. It also serves, like the other 
intervals of the wave, to spread out the quantity of syllaUeaia 
deliberate and dignified discourse. 

The equal waive of the minor third, by the duplieation of tbt 
single interval enhances its plaintive expression. It may ba 
occasionally used as a mode of empbtois in the ehroautie ne* 
lody, but its* more common employment is for enfonnng tha 
effect of crying. Th6 expression of the inverted wave of this 
interval, does not much difier from that of ito direet fotuL 
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SECTION XXVIII. 

0/ the Equal Wave qf the Second. 

Wx come now to consider the most frequent and one of the 
■lost important forms of the ware. 

In spiking of the expnressive power of melody in the tenth 
section, it was said that the predominance of the phrase of the 
monotone was instrumental in the expression of dignity and 
solemnity : and the first few lines of the second book of Mit- 
ton, were noted, in illastration of this principle I must now 
add that a long quantity, on the accented and emphatic sylla- 
bles, is an essential condition in the accomplishment of that 
dignity of expression. B«it it is necessary, for the full perfec- 
tion of this character, that a oeitmi mode of intonation should 
be set upon these long quantities ; and the requisite mode is 
that of the Equal wave of the second, either in its single or 
double, its direct or inverted form. 

The diatonic melody was described as if the vanish of every 
syllable is upward, whatever the character of the plain dis- 
course may be. It has since been shown that the downward 
vanirii of a second is occasionally introduced with a view to vary 
the current The difficulty of making a perspicuous arrange- 
ment in a subject altogether new, and of giving a full description 
of parts, which are elementary and closely related, but which 
must be successively explained, has obliged me to proceed in 
that way of gradual and partial development, of frequent re- 
consideration, and of addition, which distinguishes the de- 
scriptive method of this essay. Consistently with this chosen 
order, I have now to add that (he rising movement of the 
voice whatever be the interval, (except the semitone,) has more 
gayety of expression than the downward progress. Hence 
discourse of an easy and sprightly character, of quick time, and 
of short quantity, is generally euTied on with the rising vanish 
of the employed interval ; as may be seen in foregoing repre- 
sentations of the diatonic melody. Bot if the discourse shoold 
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be of a grave cast, fnd necessarily call for long quantities, m 
indeed happens in some of the examples which we have noted 
merely with the rise, then the wave of the second is to be used. 
For the subsequent descent of the interval^ forming thos the 
direct wave^ takes off the light and Cemculiar expression whidi 
belongs to the simple rise of the second : whilst the length of 
the quantity being consumed by the line of contrary flexures, 
the voice is still kept within the rule of the equable intonatioB 
of speech. 

What is here said of the use of the direct wave of the second, 
in adding dignity and solemnity to a diatonic melody, is also trae 
of the inverted wave. For if the reader be able to make 
the rise and continued fall through a tone, or reversely the Cill 
and the rise, on any chosen literal element or word^|ie will ob- 
serve a difference in the effect But each case will be equally 
destitute of that striking intonation, which belongs to the wider 
intervals, whether upward or downward, and which would be 
incompatible with the avowed character of the diatonic pro> 
gress ; except for the occasional purpose of emphasis. But 
these two contrary forms of the wave of the second, without 
adding any high coloring to the melody, serve to give variety 
to the intonation of solemn discourse. 

1 am not aware that the double form of the equal wave of the 
second has any peculiar expression or power beyond that of its 
single form, except in extending the quantity of syllabks. 
Indeed, the unusual protraction of quantity in the diatonic me- 
lody, instinctively produces the double form of the wave; 
since the voice may take this serpentine line, through the se> 
cond, without producing any unpleasant snarl, similar to the 
double wave on some of the higher intervals. 

I spoke above, of a Continued form of the wave, (Mr a pr o g res s 
of the line of contrary flexures beyond the term of three 
stituents. It is upon the time of an equal wave of the i 
in a diatonic melody, that this extension is nmst conspicuous 
and useful ; if indeed it is in any other case admissible. For 
should some extraordinary expression of solemnity upon 
an indefinite syllable, require an unusually protracted quan- 
tity ; and should the time of the syllable not be exhausted, 
when the voice has passed through the three constituents of the 
double wave, it must necessarily be carried on in the note of 
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song, or it must continue in the flexures of the wave. If it take 
the course of the flexures, the bad efiect of the former case will 
be avoided : nor will this multiplied repetition of the rise and 
fall, through this small interval of a tone, produce any positive 
or unpleasant impression. 

I have ascribed an importance to the subject of this section, 
because it opens the way to one of the most useful principles in 
the art of reading well. I have all along kept in view, a dis- 
tinction between the plain melody formed by the rise or fall of 
the voice through the interval of a tone, and a melody produced 
by the use of other intervals which endow the utterance with 
what was^dlstinctively called Expression. There are very few 
readers able to execute this plain melody, in the beautiful sim- 
plicity of its diatonic construction. Some give constantly the 
rise of a third, or a semitone : or mark every emphatic syl- 
lable with one of the forms of the wave. Perhaps these taults 
arise from an attempt to give a greater degree of dignified ex- 
pression or of variety to the simple melody, than an unprac- 
tised reader is able to accomplidi by the management of the 
second alone : and in this attempt, some of the above mentioned 
elements of intonation are (alien upon, which produces a disgu^- 
ing monotony. For the impressiveness of these higher inter- 
vals leaves such deep tracks upon the ear, that, when unduly em- 
ployed, their identity becomes conspicuous and ofiensive. 
Whereas the simple interval of the second, like the smaller 
particles of speech, may be frequently repeated without pro- 
ducing a mariLcd or tiresome impression : and the several forms 
of the equal wave of this interval throw sufficient variety into 
the diatonic melody, without destroying its characteristic 
plainness. They give time and dignity, whilst the simple rise 
belongs to a shorter quantity, and to a gayer kind of expres- 
sion. 

No one, who has not made an analysis of this subject, or has 
not ha d it! *'>r effect distinctly pointed out, can be aware 

g force, diversified succession, and severe 
atonic melody, when conducted on the prin- 
change formerly laid down ; and varied by 
osition of the single rise and fall, the direct 
and certain modes of stress to be described 
Upon the plain level of this melody, the 
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occtsional expression of the higher elements comes with aU 
the power which variety of impulse, and measureable contrast 
must necessarily product. Whereas he who is constantly deal- 
ing out his semitones, thirds, fifths, and wider wayes, allows 
no repose to the ear ; and when the real occasions for their ap> 
plication occur, the sensibility to their contemplated influence 
is exhausted. 



SECTION XXIX. 
Of the Equal Wave qf the Semiione. 



Thx chromatic melody was formerly described as conslsbng 
of the repetition of the radical and vanish of the semitone. But 
it was even then stated, that there may be a conjunction of the 
rising and the falling interval, for the purpose of giving m mon 
remarkable impression of the plaintiveness of this symbol, and 
for adding length to the quantity of syllabks. In the varieties 
of its construction, the semitonic is like the other species of the 
wave. Its direct, inverted, and double forms "carry greater 
dignity and feeling than the simple rise ; and at the same time 
furnish means for diversifying the current of the melody. 

The mingling of the reverse forms of the wave, for this last 
purpose, is peculiariy necessary in the chromatic species ; far 
the continued repetition of an impressive interval, and the pre> 
dominance of the phrase of the monotone make it desirable to 
vary as much as possible the character of the wave, without 
destroying the essential nature of its plaintive constituent Now 
this is effected, in a degree, by the above named appropriate 
disposition of the direct and inverted wave of the semitone. 
For these contrary movements have a diffisrence of eharaeter 
which may be perceived by eomparative trials ; and a d el icate 
and critical ear will be struck with the efiect of a well ordered 
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yaridty of these elemenlBy even though it might not be able to 
-point out its causes, nor dovise or repeat its approved arrange- 
ment. 

It may be said on the subject of this and the preceding sec- 
tion, that whenever a good reader extends at will, the quantity 
of his syllables, tnd surely no one can read well without the 
faculty of doing this, he does instinctively give the intonation 
of these waves, in all deliberate and solemn utterance : whilst 
on the other hand, his voice assumes the simple rise and fall of 
these intervals, without the continuous flexure, in delivering 
those lighter and more energetic sentiments which naturally 
suggest a shorter time of syllables, and a more rapid pronunci- 
ation of discourse. 

If soch are the spontaneous and satisfactory efforts of the 
voice, it may be asked, why we should labourso deeply in an 
analysis, which, when compounded again into pi actice, will no 
more than meet the fulfilment of natural endeavor. I have said 
tbete points of intonation are accomplished by a good reader ; 
one in whom nature has established that admirable conformity 
between the spirit which identifies itself with the thoughts and 
feelings of an author, and the" organ which executes the audible 
picture of its sympathies : by one, who, when he feels the un- 
easiness of error, will give even painful industry for its correc- 
tion ; and who, in his self-directed labours, is unconsciously fol- 
lowing the order, and effecting much of the purpose of scientific 
analysis and rule. 

But how shall he find out or preserve his way, who has not 
this native grace of improvement ; who searches for right, 
witfunit knowing what is wrong; and who copies both the 
faults and merits of an individual example, instead of reaching 
forth, under the direction of well devised precept, to gather ex- 
cellence by discriminative selection. It is to such a person 
that a development of the accidents of speech becomes indis- 
pensableu To him the connexions of system, the precision of 
definition, and the fulness of -history afford those aids, which 
the keen economy of observation, and the winged thrift of 
genius may not require. 

2D 
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SECTION XXX. 
Of tht Waot qf Unequal Iniervais. 

Br the term here employed I mean to denote thtt dement 
of expression, which consists of lines of contrary flexure, hut 
which is compounded of different intervals. Thus, if the roice 
rises through a second, and then in continuation fifls througb 
a third ; or if it falls through a given interval and rises throai^ 
a different one, it is called the Unequal Wave. 

It will at once be perceived that there is a direct and an in- 
verted, a single and a double form of this element : and diat 
the possible combinations of its constituents are so various, ttiat 
die complex enumeration of them would be altogether usaks% 
except the expression of each of their permutations could be 
pointed out But 1 am not aware that the varieties of expres- 
sion bear the least proportion in number to the multipEed 
species of this symbol. It embraces indeed wonder, positive- 
Bess and interrogation, in different degrees, according to the 
extent of the interval and the direction of its last constituent 
1 1 am not however able to assign to the unequal wave, any 
' general characteristic of expression, except that of strongly 
marked scorn, and other feelings of a like nature and force. 
These sentiments, as formerly remarked, are in a slight degree 
conveyed by the curling of the equal wave, and even by the 
simple rising and falling fifUi and octave, when there is 
much stress, or an aspiration laid upon their vanishing ex- 
tremes. But the most striking sign of contempt consists in a 
wide variation of the constituent intervals of the wave ; es- 
pecially if the wave is double, with the intonation strongly 
aspirated, or with a guttural energy on its final concrete. 

This wave of unequal intervals is found in the representation 
of the higher passions of the drama, and in the peevidiness and 
colloquial cant of common life: but it should be rarely used in 
that moderate temper which belongs to the greater part of 
written discourse. It has a vulgar earnestness and a quaint 
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GuaiKtrity which render it advene to a §raye or graceful 
deaign of speech. 

If the expreasioii of acorn ia required in a current melody of 
dignified or aolemn utterance, it is, when under the direction 
oC feeling and taste, generally made by the proper application 
of streaa and aapj^tion to the simple rise or (all of Ae third or 
fifth, which conveys a more moderate degree ef this sentiment; 
at furthest, in such a case, the expression is not carried beyond 
the aqnratdd structure of the single-equal wave. 

There is a peculiar use of the unequal ware, described under 
the head of Chromatic melody, which forms an exception to 
the above attribution of the septiment of scorn to this symbol. 
I aUude to its employment, for the purpose of chromatic inter- 
rogation. For in this case it is necessary to give, on tht same 
syllable, an intonation both of plaintiveness and of the ques- 
tion ; and this grafting can be accomplished, only by subjoin- 
ing to the equal direct wave of the semitone, or to the first 
conalituent of its inverted form, the rise of the third, or fifth 
or octave. But it is proper to remark here, that this, and other 
modes of the unequid wave, cease to be expreasive of scbm, 
only by withboldhig the aiqpiration from them, and by avoid- 
ing a strong guttural stress on its last constituent 

There is likewise a form of the unequal wave, by which the 
cadence of a chromatic melody is made on one syllable : for 
in this case the voice rises through the interval of a semitone, 
and then in continuation descends concretely a third for the 
dose. And it may be recollected that I said, this mode of in- 
tonation was not to be used, on account of its p^uliar expres- 
sion being unsuitable to the general character of repose which 
bdongp to the cadence. From the nature of its constituents, 
it benra the sentiment of plaintive or querulous surprise, and 
consequently ia admissible on the last long quantity of a chro- 
matie aentoioe, only when thia sentiment is set forth in its 
fbial word. If however the element be increased in force to- 
wards its eloae, and if it be aqnrated, it will bear more eon- 
tfienoady the expreasion of querulous scon. 

The wave, under every mode, requires «M>re than any other 
alaiert, the use of syllables of indefinite time. We may 
thevetore eonprdiend why long quantities are neceaaary for 
readiing the fiiil dignity of utterance, aince these alone are 
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capable of bearing the wave : the dignity of exprestion being 
the result of the junction of the higher intervals, on emphatic 
words, and of the w^ve of the second or the semitone, in the 
continued current of the diatonic or chromatic melody. With 
the light of this principle, the reader may see on what defens- 
ble ground I formerly asserted, that the majeotic movement of 
the first line of the second book of Paradise Lost, was shocked 
by the occurrence of the word < state.' 

High on a throne of RoyaJ s^te which far-<- 

All the accented syllables of this line except < state' are of 
indefinite ()uantity, and will bear the equal wave of the second. 
The same is true of nearly all the syllables in the three suc- 
ceeding lines of the passage : and with the exceptions here 
alladed to, the whole is admirably fitted, in its time, for the 
vocal representation of this magnificent description by the 
Never-equalled Poet. 

From an inattention to this point of quantity, it often hap- 
pens that poets use syllables of immutable time, in those em- 
phatic places which call for the expression of the wave. The 
case in the following example, which was cited in the ninth 
section, will now be better understood. 

And practised distances to cringe, notjight. 

The sentimept of scornful exultation conveyed by the words 
* not fight,' here requires a form of the unequal wave on each 
of these syllables ; but from the limitation of their quantity, it 
is impossible to apply these elements without the most disgust- 
ing departure from corraet pronunciation. 

In speaking of the various ascending and descending con- 
crete intervals, it was shown that a similar, though diminished 
efiect of intonation was produced by the leap or change of the 
voice, from the radical of any concrete to the top of its vanish, 
without passing through the intermediate space. Now sinee 
the wave is only a junction of the concretes of its constitu- 
ents, it might naturally be supposed that some expression ana- 
logous to the efiect of a concrete wave, may be produced by 
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rsdical chanf^ to tfie extremes of its flexares. A correspon- 
dence of this kind may be displayed on some of the forms of 
the wave. Thus in the case of the words < not fight' given 
above, some approximation may be made towards the required 
expression of the continued concrete, by giving the particle 
' oof at a disorete fifth above the line of the current melody ; 
then returning discretely to that line on < fight ;' and subse- 
quenty rising from it with the rapid concrete of a third : thus 
producing a kind of discrete imitation of the direct*double- 
unequal wave of the fifth and third. For if we suppose the 
intonation of < cringe' to be on a line with the cuvent melody, 
and a concrete to be carried from its place, through the points 
of the rising and falling discrete fifth above mentioned, it will, 
with the rapid vanish of the third, form such a wave. This 
modeof discrete intonation by the higher intervals, comes much 
nearer to the expression of contempt designed by the exulta- 
tion of Satan, than can possibly be reached on the triad of the 
cadence, to which the voice is prone, in this case, from the 
short time of the syllables, and Uieir position at the close of a 
sentence. 

Another example which was given in the ninth section, may 
serve still further to illustrate this design to ioritate, by means 
of radical changes, the ftill expression of a wave of equal in- 
tervals, when a limited syllabic time, renders its prolonged 
movement impracticable. 



Faithful to whomi To thy rebeUiom crew? 
Aray of FiflKls, JU body toJU.hcad. 



The words here marked in italics convey the sentiments of 
admiration and scornful compliment, and would be intonated 
by a good reader, with an alternate skip of the radical pitch 
through the rise and fall of a fifth : for in this way only, that 
is by marking the extremes of intervals, which, upon extendi- 
ble syllabic quantity would be given as a wave, can ihat open 
eye of wonder, and snarlingof scorn, be substitutively executed. 
But even witii all the assistance from the radical skip, the 
reader, if he possesses the soul of elocution, must still find it 
imprisoned within these words. 
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I wish here ta recall the attention of the leader to the iuljeet 
of syllabicationy which was treated of in the fourth section. It 
was there said, that the various accidents of syllables are go- 
yemed by the function of the radical and yani^ing movement 
I' then hinted that the flow of syllabic sound is not always 
limited by the extent of the up^Pinird and the downward con- 
crete ; but that the impulse is practicable upon another form of 
pitch. We are now prepared to hear that the unbroken comat 
of the voice, may be carried through the contrary movements of 
the wave, without destroying that singleness of impresMoo 
which constitutes one of the characteristics of a syllable. 

1 said enough on the subject of elemental uttarance, to make 
this matter explicable by a few words. The wave is a contiau- 
ous sound, and consequently afibrds no opportunity for the 
silence-breaking outset of a new radical, which, widi ite fol- 
lowing vanish would produce another syllaUe. For it was 
shown that an interruption of the concrete, whether made wil- 
fully by pause, or necessarily by the oocurrenoe of an abnq>t 
or an atonic element, is unavoidably the eml of one syllaUe, 
end the preface to the beginning of another. 

After the description which has thus far been given of the 
individual functions of the speaking voice, we may take a moie 
comprehensive view of the subject, by recapitulating the ac- 
count of these elements as they appear in the connected cnr- 
rent of discourse : and thereby show them in the joined rda- 
tions of synthesis, as well as in the separate individuality of 
decomposition. 

We speak to communicate our ideas, and, if the diflerence 
of the cases is allowed, to express our feeling or sentiments. 
Language should therefore have a set of symbols for each of 
these modes. But as it is difficult, if not impossible, to draw a 
definite line of distinction between mere thougM* ^nA whal 
are called sentiments ; so the oral symbols which respeetivdy 
represent them can not be absolutely disjoined in arrangement 
I have, however, endeavoured to give a practical divisioe 
founded 09 some of their obviously dissimilar pbenomeoe. 

That which 1 call the plain diatonic melody, conaaste of a 
simple rise through the concrete of a tone, varied by the occa- 
sional use of the downward tone ; with a radical piteh playing 
in its several phrases ; and a termination ef the nielody by tbe 
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detoatti of the cadence. The smoodineaB and beauty of deli* 
Tery^ in this caae, is largely dependent on that conatniction of 
tbe radioal and raniah which displays a fiiU and well-marlced 
opening of die concrete and a gradual diminution of its force. 
These are the dements empbyed and this their diqxMationi for 
readiagidain narrative or description : and I am sure that if 
the ^efinilions of astronomy, title deeds of property, and ga- 
lette adhrertisements, be not read in this style of intonation, 
the effiset will be unsuitable to their passionless thoughts. 

In the abore cases, as well as in the wider range of subject 
to wbieil the diatonic melody is applied, the movement is sup- 
posed to be witii a tripping step and the quantity not unusually 
prolonged. If however the thoughts should have some bearing 
of importance, and call for more impressiveness, an increase 
of quantity in the accented syllables, together with a general 
slowness of the time will be assumed : the concrete still con- 
tiamng in a rising though protracted form. 

Should this detiberate movement be further urged by the in- 
fluence of sentiments of solemn dignity, the mdody will as- 
sume the form of the mingled progression of the direct and in- 
verted equal wave of the second. There is much ^f the church 
•wice which Aould be read with this plain protracted intona- 
tion. It convejrs in full, the sentiments of august composure 
and solemnity and veneration. The proper management of 
these contrary directions of the wave gives sufficient variety 
to the melody : whilst it avoids those forceful impressions of 
hi^ier intervals of the scale, which would break the stately 
ease and designed simplidty of the movement I believe the 
aeeount of this last style of mdody, indudes the true history 
of the production of graceful dignity of voice ; which is in 
vain attempted through the breadth of < o's and < att^s in 
mouthing ; strong percusdve accents with long pauses ; the 
waves of wide intervals ; and that heartless afiectation which 
passes without motive or rule, in unexpected transition from 
the strongest cushion-beating emphasis, or stage vociferation, 
to the attempted signifieancy of a mysterious whisper. 

Though the above forms of mdody are here represented as 
being used independently of any other mode of intonation, yet 
it most be understood that the rise and fall and wave of the 
second which give them the diatonic character, are almost uni- 
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versally found mingled with the symbols of higher expremon« 
For these melodies may happen to contain a question ; which 
must be made, according to its grammatical construction, or to 
the sentiment which dictates it, either with a thorough or par- 
tial use of the intervals of the third or fifth or octave. And 
though they may embrace no interrogation, yet some words 
which convey a sentiment of surprise, or positiveness^ or scorn, 
or serious or mirthful admiration, may call for distinction 
above the rest Now the emphatic syllables of such words 
are so distinguished by the wider rising and Oadling intervals of 
the scale, and by the various forms of the wave : this effect 
being produced either by the concrete or the discrete mode of 
intonation. 

There is another interval of the scale, — the Semitone, which 
is used for the emphatic distinction of single words, and whi^ 
conveys a sentiment of complaint or pity or tenderness or sub- 
missive supplication. But the more general use of this semi- 
tone is upon phrases, sentences, and even throughout the long 
track of discourse. This is called the chromatic melody. It too 
has its structure of a simply ascending concrete, which gives 
the least degree of the sentiments of this melody, on its least 
prolonged quantities. It has also the higher wrought and more 
dignified degree of expression, belonging to the equal wave of 
the semitone, in the variations of its direct and inverted, its 
single and its double forms. Some parts of the church service 
which contain the words of complaint, penitence, and suppB- 
eation, call for this solemn wave of the chromatic melody. 

There are other elements which serve to make up die phe- 
nomena of correct, elegant and expressive speech. These were 
considered under the terms, quality of voice ; — melody or the 
run of radical pitch on its different phrases; — pauses and 
the proper phrases of intonation to be used at them ; — and the 
' grouping of the voice, or the means of impressing on an audi- 
tor more definitely the syntactic relation of words and phrases, 
by means of pause, emphasis, and the variations of time and 
force. 

This summary includes the elements which have thus br 
been enumerated. There are some important functions, yet 
to be described, which will furnish us with the symbols of 
other sentiments. 
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SECTION XXXI. 
Of the Intonation of Bxdamatory leniences. 



Ih describing the nature of the downward concrete and the 
wave, it was said that these movements are variously expres- 
sive of surprise and admiration. Now as these and like senti- 
ments are embraced by that form of speech which grammarians 
have called Exclamation, I shall endeavour to give an outline 
of some of the principles that seem to govern the intonation of 
Exclamatory sentences. 

I have already said that — besides^ mere admission of the 
existence and importance of such a thing as intonation in the 
art of q)eaking| our institute of Philology has never given 
any other analysis or notation of its specific modes, than that 
which seems to be sig^nified by the common < notes' of Inter- 
rogation and Exclamation. But as these notes merely imply 
some undescribed peculiarity of voice, without being grounded 
on any analysis or rule of intonation, they can be considered as 
DO more than grammatical symbols to the eye. This indefinite 
state of knowledge with regard to the intonation of these forms 
of speech, has been further confused by the vague uses of their 
gramnutical signs. For we find the note of interrogation often 
applied to sentences which are really interjective or argumen- 
tative appeals: and which by the light of analysis we now 
possess may be shown to be strictly exclamatory. 

Had the reader been prepared by previous description of the 
downward concrete and the wave, 1 would have shown in the 
section on interrogative intonation, that some questions are 
made by these movements of pitch. But even this does not form 
an exception to the principle that purely inquiring interroga- 
tion, if I may so call it, is made by the rising intervals alone : 
for 1 am here to show, after what has been said of the reverse 
expression of the Calling intervals, that whenever a question 
employs the direct wave, or the downward movement, the in- 
SE 
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terrogative character is lost in the sentiments whidi reqaire 
these adopted intervals. 

Interrogations are ^Purely Questionary ; Appealing; 

Argumentative ; ^Exclamatory ; and Imperative* 

The Questionary requires the rising intervals in the thorou^ 
or in various degrees of the partial application, as set forth under 
the proper head of Interrogative intonation. Some of the others 
denote on the part of the interrogator, that positive belief 
upon thesubject of his own question, which calls forthe use of the 
downward concrete or the direct wav«. I have there fo re in- 
cluded these forms of interrogation under the heed of exclama- 
tory sentences ; which we shall see require the above Bemed 
elements of pitch. It will be difficult however to draw a pre* 
cise line of separation between those forms of speech which 
require the pure interrogation of the rising intervals^ and the 
interrogative application of the downward positive movement 
And though we may not be able to make the points of their 
near resemblance^ a matter of exact discriminatioii, this is no 
reason that we should not describe and arrange their maiufiMt 
distinctions. 

The Appealing Question. The qHrit of this in t e ri ^e gat ory 
is, in most oases, that of positive convictioo^ For wi one ever 
appeals but with the expectation, that judgment will be gives 
in his favor. The appeal is put in the questionary form, either 
with a persuasive deference, or else with a cunning aophataj te 
set the required decision within the view of the person a{qpieal- 
ed to. Now the real or the feigned conviction on the mind ef 
the interrogate produces, in questions of this sort, the same 
downward intonation that positive declarations require. I sqr 
the reference of these questions is made, rather for confirmatory 
approbation than for the unbiased voice (rf* judgment ; and lUs 
is more clearly exhibited in the forms of poetical appeal to the 
decision and will of heaven. For surely ttiis implies the high- 
est assurance of conviction on the part of the interrogator. 
Thus in the fourth act, and second scene of JMua Cm 
Brutus says, — 



Judge me ye Gock) Wrong I mine etumim I 
Aad tf not eo, k^w shmUd i wnmg my h r oUi er l 
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Hare tre two appealing questions put, not in the doubt of in- 
quiiy and with aniiety as to a replyt but with the full exp^- 
tation of a favorable judgment The words in italics therefore 
properly require throughoutf the downward intonation. In 
troth, the spirit of the expression is exclamatory. 

The Argumentative or Conclusive Question. The object of 
this question is not that of inquiry ; for it is generally address- 
ed upon data, that make the phrase, though grammatically an 
interrogation, rather a logical conclusion from premises that 
have beeq asserted or admitted. Thus Antony over the body 
of Caesar says — 



Hs hath hfooght muiy caplifM lioaie to Rone, 
WhM nmoim fid Uie gviml ooftn fiU: 
iXdikUin Onor mm gmbUinu! 



Or as mere strongly marked in this : — 



YoQ all did tee that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice preaented him a kingly erown, 

Which he did thrioe fefiiae. ITat thiM ambitUm! 



These arguments, for so I call them, though addressed with 
the words of a question certainly can not b^ received in the 
q>irit of one. That spirit is really inferential that Caesar was 
not ambitious. In short these cases belong to what may be 
termed an interrogative syllogism, of that species which logi- 
cians call an Enthymeme, or an argument of two propositions 
only, the minor and the conclusion : thus — 



Caaar tfaiioe aafiMad a kmglj oowb; 
Thsfelbfe C«iar was not amlatioaa. 



The syllo^am being eompleled by the addition of its major 
term: thus — 



An AmhilioiM nan woold not lelbaa a Ungljr aown; 
But Caaar thiiee leAHed a kingly erown,* 
ThafaCMO Caaar waa not an awl^lkina nan. 
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Such being the positive character of these phrases^ it followf 
from the rules we have laid down, that they should receive 
the intonation of the falling intervals ; the very opposite to 
those which denote interrogation. 

I am aware that according to the present method of reading 
by the mere brutal instinct of the voice, these questions might 
be given with a thorough application of the rising intervals. 
But in this case the intonation would be apt to assume the 
sneering expression of the double-direct or single-inverted 
wave, in order, by its ironical effect, to endue the inquiry with 
the force of a real negation. 

And here I may take the opportunity to point out one of 
those many relations which our present analysis will hereafter 
develop, between the arts of grammar and rhetoric and elocution. 
I have endeavoured to show that these phrases are in meaning, 
positive declarations of belief in a fact But by a figure of 
speech, this meaning is conveyed in the form of a question : 
and questions are generally taken as words of doubt Conse- 
qoentiy in cases like the above examples^ where the voice has 
soiae positive meaning to express, it must annul the usual power 
of the grammatical question. The means for effecting this, is 
by the use of the most emphatic degree of the downward inter- 
vals ; for the expression of these is furthest removed from that of 
the rising interrogative voice. And this instance may serve to 
pre-signify the kind of vocal and grammatical contrariety, which 
the future cultivators of elocution will be called upon to analyze^ 
and to reconcile by the extended powers and resources of their 
art. 

The Exclamatory Question. As I have said above that the 
appealing question is exclamatory, so it may be said here that 
the exclamatory question embraces an appeal. The only ground 
for distinguishing them, is that the exclamatory phrase appears 
to be more removed from the nature of a question than the ap- 
peal, by its seeming the less to require an answer. 

In Shakspeare's Richard 11^ the King, in that celebrated 
descant on the state of princes, says : — 



I Kve with br^nd like you, feel want, U«ie grieC 

Need friend*, — labjected tbu«, 

Bom oun you Bay to me, / am a King I 
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The words in italics do not require an answer, for they con- 
tain the sentiments of reproof, displeasure, surfurise and con- 
chisive denial ; but not inquiry : and therefore are properly 
expressed by the use of the downward concrete and the direct 
wave. 

The Imperative Question. There is sucK a thing as over- 
bearing impetus in feelings as well as in physical momentum ; 
by which the expression that belongs to one thought is carried 
into another, which under difierent circumstances would not 
admit of that expression. Now the case of intonation in an 
imperative question seems to be one of this character : for there 
are here two sentiments in the mind of the speaker, — Com- 
mand and Inquiry ; and these are in immediate connexion with 
each other. But the zeal of the question is exhibited in the 
vehement desire for an answer ; and this desire displays itself 
in the earnest authority of command. By this transfer the 
command assumes the whole of the energy of the case ; and 
seeming to forget, if I may so illustrate the subject, the expres- 
sion that is due to the sentiment of the question, it throws the 
positiveness of the imperative sense over the whole. Thia is 
exemplified by Macbeth's consultation with the witches— 

Witches, . S«ek to know no more. 

Matbeth. IwiUbe ntiified Deny ma Uiis, 

And an eternal enne UH on yaa. Let mo know, 
H%y sin/a that coidron, and uhai fwise is this! 

The eagerness of Macbeth is here changed to anger, at the 
prospect of disappointment This anger assumes the intona- 
tion of command in the phrase < let me know,' and the strong 
downward intonation which this command requires, is by the 
impetus of feeling, if I may so speak, continued throughout the 
two succeeding questions. A good reader will, on trial, at once 
admit the propriety of this positive intonation ; for let him, 
after the angry demand, immediately give to the questions the 
rising intervals of interrogation, and not only will the defect 
of foree be apparent, but the violent contrast of expression, will 
be even lodicrous. Yet without the overruling of this impe- 
rative sentiment, the questions would naturally take the inter- 
rogative intonation ; for they contain a real inquiry. 
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In the abova iMlMOft the qveition has the preriout eommtnd 
expressed ; bi|t m all cases were it is wanting we are to under* 
stand the phrase, — ^MlnUj^ or some equivalent imperatiTe. 

There are other seottnieiits requiring the downward inter 
yalsy that may be embraced in the grammatical form of i»> 
terrogation. 'But I hare given examples enough of this kind 
of combination, to furnish the means for a complete distinetioii 
and classification of all its modes. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why questions of the above eh*- 
racter drop thdr proper interrogative intonation, is that the 
grammatical phrase siitiBBciently indicates the inquiry, and thus 
allows the associated sentiment to assume the downward inter* 
val. 

Upon the subject of the common Note of interrogation, I 
have to remark that as most questions are ngnified by their 
grammatical construction, and as this symbol in meet of its 
places sets no rule for intonation, it may be regarded as use- 
less fn all the form of interrogation, except the dedaratory, 
and some phrases thit without it might be mistaken for imp^ 
ratlves. In these the mark placed at the end, or better, at the 
begiu i fa i g of tiM qoeetkm^ would be definite in its direetioo, 
. from such sentences always requiring the rising intonation. 
That the common mode of applying this symbol must con- 
fuse a reader who pays regard to it, is a fair oondusion from its 
being used indifierently in cases which require, as we have 
now learned, totally opposite modes of intonation. 

Having considered the various kinds of interrogation, let us 
survey them in roopitulatton.— 

Questions in their gramnutieal conatruction are either decla- 
rative or interrogatory : and with regard to their meanings they 
are made as a real inquiry, or as an indirect expression of bo- 
lief, through the figurative doubt of interrogation. 

Declarative questions, are elliptical sentences, whose inters 
rogatory clauses being omitted, the question must be sigpified 
by the application of the wider riaing intervals to every syU»- 
Me. Of this, exaaaples were given in the sixteenth seetioA. 
But there are deelaratim questions which partake ao much of 
absolute assertion, that they may be uttered with only a partial 
use of interrogative intonation : as in the following of HanJol 
to Polonius : — 
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Mj lord; yoQ pli^d onca in the Uniyenity, yoa mjI 

There 10 a doubt Id this sentence, and ae audi it is marked by 
editora : yet the phrase 'you say' pota the queation, if aucl^ 
aa of a thing that waa known before. In a similar Ibrm of ad- 
dreaa Handet aaya to the player : — 

Toa«9iM, ltoftiited,«l«iclja speech of tome dom or nEtoBn 
Mdm, wiikh I froald «t diwrn ind innii fai*t I 

Declarative qaeationa yary in extent, from the usual length 
of sentencea to that of a monosyllable, as wad shown in the 
fiAeenth section on the interrogative intonation of the word 
'yea.' A similar use may be made of < no,' and of the single 
state of most of the other parta of speech. 

The purely Interrogatory constructions were described in the 
sixteenth section, tlieir grammatical forms are varfous, and 
their qiirit, of several degrees and kinds. 

Questions of Real inquiry, are all those embraced by the 
declarative and interrogatory diviaions. They bear a thorough 
or a partial intonation, according to the structure or spirit of 
thepfanse. 

Those Figuratire questions, that denote belief and not doubt 
on the part of tiie Interrogator, are included under the present 
head of esdaraatory seotenoes ; and as we have seen, caD for 
thedownward intervals or the wave, such aa 1 now proceed to 
ahow proper Exclamations require. 

Maoy«xcbanations may be regarded as ell^nieal senteneesi 
The design of theee broken phrases is to ^kd a quick and for- 
cible expression of tfioug^t or feding : and as this is done with 
a brevity of style, which sometimes might not be a full indica- 
tion <rf the sentiment, it is neces sa ry to employ the additional 
aieana ef intonation. And hence arisesDie stnicture and cha- 
neteristic expression of Exdamation. 

The ah orlBit •exdamatoiy, Hke the shortest deelaratory-in- 
terrogatfra sentence conaists of a monosyllabic word, and this 
may be any of the parta of speech, if perhaps we except the 
article, conjonctien, and preposition ; the interjection being ttie 
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'most common. And this may serve to set the power of into- 
nation in the strongest light ; for thus it seems to be the art of 
, speaking almost without words. From the monosyllable, the 
exclamation varies fai extent through degrees of the ellipse to 
the full syntax of a sentence. Though there are few that are 
not curtailed by the force of passion. Exclamations might 
then be arranged according to their structures^ — as grammati- 
cally imperfecti or as complete. 1 shall class them by the 
sentiments that prompt them. 

When I say that exclamatory sentences generally, if not 
always, bear the falling intenrals or the wave, it must be un- 
derstood that the extent of these intervals is in proportion to 
the force of the sentiment Thus the following inteijective 
reflection, from its moderate temper, might require no more 
than the downward second or its direct wave. 

O withered truth ! 

Whilst the energetic emphasis of Hamlet's revengeful excla- 
mation at the atrocity of the king, — 

O vilUiDi vilUin, ■miliDg dunned vUUin! 

should receive the deep and forcible descent of the octave. 

Of the many kinds of exclamatory sentences, I shall only 
notice, ^The Admiring, ^The Plaintive, The Scorn- 
ful, and the Imperative ; since these illustrate the several 

modes of intonation which this style of composition requires. 

The Admiring Exclamation. Admiration is a sentiment felt 
upon new perceptions or thoughts. Now the newness of ob- 
jects, or of the thoughts of them, involves in a degree the t 
timent of inquiry as to their quality or nature | and thus i 
to call for the use of the rising intervals. But this sentiment 
has not quite the force which would require a verbal or a vocal 
question : whilst, at the same time, there is in the character 
of Exclamation, a pisitive conviction of the high importance 
of the object of Admh^tion. It is from embracing these two 
sentiments that the admiring exclamation calls for the direct 
wave or union of the rising and falling intervals ; the positive 
Character of the exclamation by the downward course of the 
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last eonstiluent, predominating over whatever there may be 
of inquiry that gives occasion for a previous rise. Let us take 
as an example, the following description of the assembling of 
the lallen Angels at Pandemonium : 

So thick the airy crowd 
Swarm'd and wen •tnigfatened ; tin the mgiul gtwn, 
Behofd « wondert 

Here, of the words in italics, the syllables * hold' and 'wond' 
require the direct wave of the fifth, and by their indefinite 
quantity freely admit of it 

The Plaintive Exclamation. I have shown in the eighteenth 
section, in what manner a plaintive interrogation may be made, 
by the junction of the semitonic expression with the wider 
upward intervals. The plaintive exclamation is produced by 
the rise of the semitone continued into the descending third or 
fifth or octave, according to the force of \he sentiment ; thus 
constituting a direct wave of unequal intervals. The direct 
wave of the semitone and fifth is the proper intonation, for the 
accented syllables of the following plaintive exclamation of 
Macduff*: 

O Banqoo, Banqiio, 
Our loyal mteter'e imiidered! 



The Scornful Exclamation. It was said in the thirtieth i 
tion that Scorn, according to its degree, is expressed by the 
simple rise or fall of the wider intervals, or by the various 
forms of the wave, when made with an aspirated or a guttural 
voice ; the lighter degrees of expression, or the simple rise and. 
fall beingappropriatetothe sneer, and the stronger, totbedeqi- 
est contempt and execration. Now when sueh sentiments are 
contained within short emphatic sentences, it constitutes what I 
have called the Scornful Exclamation ; as in the following, 
from the Merchant of Venice. 

Bassanio. Thit k mgnor Antonio. 

Skflatk. Btm fike ^famfdng pnblieaii he lookel 
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• 

The sentiment of this last line Will be properly expressed, if 
the syllables in italics receive the unequal wave of the rising 
fifth and falling octave, under a slight degree of guttural aspi- 
ration : whilst the other short quantities of the sentence are 
uttered in the falling fifth, with the like aspiration. 

The Imperative Exclamation. An imperative sense uni- 
versally requires a downward interval or a direct wave. Other 
elements, such as the modes of stress, aspiration, and guttural 
emphasis, to be spoken of hereafter, serve to mark the degrees 
of force or authority in the command. The following excla- 
mation of Macbeth to the Ghost of Banquo, requires the 
downward fifth or octave throughout ; according to the energy 
the speaker may think appropriate to its delivery. 



Hence horrible tluulow, 
Umeal mockery hence! 

But 1 need not pursue this subject further. Exclamations 
are but forcible expressions ; and there may be as many kinds 
as there are modes of feeling and thought Thus every mental 
energy and passion may be found illustrated in composition. 
I have by these few instances, shown the grounds of classifica- 
tion : and when hereafter elocution shall, upon the foundation 
of our present analysis, be raised into a science, and so cease 
lo be, as ft is now, a mere animal function, all those things 
whose end I but perceive, shall be in fact accomplished by 
others. ^ 

Upon the subject of Interrogation and Exclamation, it is to 
be remarked that in some cases, emphatic distinction may re- 
quire the use of the downward interval or the direct wave, 
among the rising intervals of interrogation ; and a rising inter- 
val, among the downward concretes and direct waves of excla- 
mation. The contrasts of intonation in such instances eoitfti* 
toting one of the characteristics of what is called emphasis^ or 
in impressive designation of mngle words. 
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SECTION XXXII. 
Of the Tremor of the Voice. 



If the reader has borne in mind the definitiom contained in 
the first section of this essay, he must be aware that the (unc- 
tions of pitch thus far analyzed are, severally, phenomena of 
the coDcrete and discrete scales, and of the chromatic 1 de- 
sign to speak now of an element of expression derived from the 
Tremuloas scale. 

This scale consists of a rise and fall through the octave, by 
Ibe SQCcessive steps of that particular play in the throat which 
in common language is called gurgling. I have not invented 
the term Tremor as significative of a mode of the voice : but 
I here first give an analysis of the function, and decree its sy»> 
tematic arrangement, as conducive to the establishment of 
principles, for the attainment of correctness and elegance of 
speech. 

In treating of the tremulous scale, I gave a very general ac- 
count of its construction. I must now be more particular. 

It has more than once been affirmed in this essay, that every 
efibrt of the voice is necessarily made through the radical and 
vanidiing movement: and I hope it has been satisfactorily 
shown, that the audible characteristic of the several intervals 
of the scale may be distinctly recognized, even on the shortest 
immutable syllables. 

Since then each of the tonic and subtonic elements does, even 
in its shortest time, alwajra pass throu^ the concrete, it fol- 
lows that, however quickly successive any one of them may 
be repeated, each impulse of the iteration must be a conereto 
intervaL If therefore the tremor be made on any of the above 
named elements or their syllabic combinations, the soeoessive 
constituent impulses of Uiat tremor will each oonmst of an 
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abrupt radical and of a rapid concrete of some one interval of 
the scale. Taking the name of the interval as a designation, 
there may be a tremor of the semitone, of the second, of the 
third, of the fifth and of the octave. That is, each of the sue* 
cessive impulses may rapidly rise or fall through those inter- 
vals respectively. In this case the impulses are supposed to be 
continued on the same line of radical pitch, the vanishes rising 
therefrom to their required heights ; but it is easy to under- 
stand that whilst the iteration of the tremulous impulses is 
going on, through any concrete interval, for instance the se- 
cond, the radical pitch of these concrete seconds may be carried 
upward or downward through the whole compass of the voice, 
•This change of radical pitch io the' tremulous moveiseDt is 
made in two ways. 

First : A given number of these iterations of the tremor, or 
Tittles, if I may so call its several impulses, are oontiniied oa 
one line of radical pitch. A change is then made through the 
upward interval of a tone. On this line the tittles are again 
continued ; and thus by an alternate succession of iterations on 
a line, and changes by proximate degrees, the voice may aseend 
through the whole extent of the scale. In this way it is mani- 
fest that the rise is merely through the diatonic scale of soog, 
with the addition of the tremor on each of the stated places of 
the scale. 

Secondly : The ascent through the scale may be made by 
each tittle of the tremor being taken successively above the 
last, at a less distance than the tone or even tlte semitone. In 
this way, by a gradual rise of the radical pitch, the whole com- 
pass of the voice may be traversed. 

We haveno means for ascertaining the extent of space between 
the tittles, in this rise of the tremor. It may be inferred that 
it is considerably less than a semitone : For if we make a tre- 
mulous movement through any cognizable interval, for in- 
stance an ascending third, and this may be accurately done by 
&rst familiarizing the ear with the effect of the simple interval 
in its skip from first to third, and then comparing it with that 
of a rise by the tremor — it will be perceived, that in this 
gradual assent, the number of tremulous steps greatly exeeads 
five ; for that is the number perceived io executing a third, 
through the degrees of the semitonie scale. 
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When the tremuIoiM movement is made through the de- 
scending scale, whether by th6 diatonic progress and iteration 
on a Kne, or by the gradual change of minuter intervals, the 
concrete of the tittles takes l&ewise the downward movement : 
for the expression designed by th« downward course of the 
radical piteh of the tittles, seems to require a like direction of 
the concrete. Nor have I been able to perceive, in the ordi- 
nary uses of the voice, that the radical pitch of the tremor, and 
its concrete, move in contrary directions to each other. 

In order to illustrate the nature of the tremulous movement, 
I give below a diagram of its various modes just described. In 
the first and second bars the tittles are rejiresented on one line 
of radical pitch: the concrete ascent of each tittle in the first 
being a tone, and in the second a fifth. The third bar shows 
the first method by which the tremor ascends, upon the steps of 
the diatonic scale. The fourth and fifth bars show the second 
method of rising by a gradual progress through intenMils less 
than a semitone ; one having the concrete pitch of a second, 
and the other that of a fifth. 

This exemplifies only the upward course of the radical pitch 
and of the concrete : but the concrete may descend when the 
tremor is on one continued line ; and I have said above, that 
whilst the radicals of the tittles descend, either by the steps of 
the diatonic scale, or by the gradual change of minute intervals, 
the concretes of the tittles do likewise descend. Now this 
eondition of the tremulous movement, is illustrated by taking 
the diagram from right to left in an inverted position. 



(iii Q iitt^ ' P 
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The tremor then consists of a number of impulses of sound, 
of tbe least assignable duration, which nevertheless do pass 
cop cr e t ely throu|^ some one interval of the scale, and which 
rapidly soeeeed eaeh other. These impulses being either itera- 
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lions on the same line of piteh, or a series of sounds rising or 
/ailing through the seale by very small discrete intemls. 

That the tremor is so constructed, may be learned ffon ex- 
periment ; for it will show that the tremulous voice may be 
continued on a linoi without rising or falling; and that it may 
. be carried to the lowest audible pitch, or to the highest reach of 
the falsette. And further, that the constituent tittles of the 
tremor, however momentary, do pass rapidly tbrou^ concrete 
intervals may be proved by trial : for the plaintive efiect of 
intonation, which Is producible only on a semitone or minor 
third, may be heard on every part of the ascending series of the 
tremor, through the whole compass of the voice ; and in like 
manner the plain effect of the tone, and the interrogative ex- 
pression of the third or fifth or octave, may be given to this 
rising series. Now as the iterated skip of the ascent is not a 
semitone, or tone, or other higher interval, but a very minute 
space as was shown above, it is plain, the effects here spoken 
of are not produced by the minute skip, but by a momentary 
transit of the concrete tittles through those intervals reqiee- 
tively. 

It was upon the ground of this mode of progression, so dif- 
ferent from the concrete movement and from the diatonic steps 
by tone and semitone, that I ventured, in the first section, 
to designate this discrete and chattering variation of pitch, 
the Tremulous scale. 

As it has been stated that this ti*emulous function may be 
exhibited either in a rising or falling movement, it is aeareely 
necessary to add the conclusion that it may be carried throo^ 
the compounded form of the wave. Let us then after the ana- 
logy of our preceding nomenclature, call the minute spaces of 
the rise and fall of the series of iterations, — ^the Radical pitch 
of the tremor : and the rapid concrete of each of the socoeasive 
sounds or titles, — its Concrete pitch. 

The uses and power of the tremor, in the work of expres- 
sion, can be better explained after a prefatory consideratioa of 
the functions of Laughter and Crying. 

The pure and unpronounced act of Laughter conaials in the 
use of the tremulous scale, both in its ooncrete and radical 
pitch. Its concrete pitch may be any of the intervals of the seaK 
except the semitone or minor third ; whilst its radical pitch may 
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ttther be continued on the same line, or it may rise or fall 
through the whole compass of the voice. In speaking of the 
application of a concrete interval to immutable syllables^ 
it was shown that the space of the rapid transit though im- 
measurable directly as an interval of the scale, may yet be as- 
certained by its characteristic expression : and the reader may 
practically apply the principle here, in discriminating the in- 
tervals which are used in laughter. 

If the concrete pitch be that of a tone, and the tremor be 
continued in the same 'line of radical pitch, the function may 
indeed bear the name of laughter, but it will be a mere phleg- 
matic chuckling in the throat Whilst the concrete is still in 
the tone^ if the iterations of the radical pitch rise and fall 
alternately through the scale, the expression of the laugh will 
become more aprightiy and colered. Wt^n the third or the 
fifth is used in the concrete pitch, and the radical iterations are 
carried through the wider intervals of the scale, it gives the 
utmost indication of vivid excitement. 

Laughter is generally made on one of the tonic elements, but 
it may be executed on the subtonics, and even on the atonies 
in a whispering breath. It is made on all places within the com- 
pass of the voice, but it generally affects the falsetto. Suppo- 
mng the quality of the voice to be given, that mode of laughter 
will be most agreeable and varied and spirited, which is made 
by a tremor of well accented titties, distinctiy separated from 
each other ; with a concrete pitch, moving in succession, 
lOirough every interval except the semitone; and playing 
through the whole range of the vocal compass, in its radical 
pitch : the expression being still further nurked by variations 
in force or loudness, as the tremor rises and falls by these 
radical changes. • 

Crying is made by a movement through the simple rise or 
fall of the semitone, or of the minor third, or through the di- 
rect or inverted wave of these intervals. No other interval is 
used in this function: The act of crying has two modes: it may 
be in the concrete or in the tremulous scale. Infants cry in 
the first manner, by a mere protracted quantity on some tonic 
element It is a long time before the tremor is heard in their 
voice. The first step towards it, is in the convulsive catch 
of cobbing. ' By degrees this increases in frequency, and 
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the cry becomes at last composed of the rapid iteratioD of the 
tremor. 

The tremulpas function of crying, like that of kughter, 
consists of a concrete and of a radical pitch. That is, its rapid 
concrete semitone or minor third may successively ascend or 
descend through the whole compass of the voice, by such 
minute discrete steps as were ascribed to the radical pitch of 
laughter. The tremulous mode of crying gives the strong^ 
characteristic of this function. 

It sometimes happens that children whilst crying in the 
tremulous movement, do from some momentary change of 
sentiment, and without a cessation of the tremor, pass into 
laughter. Here a cheerful sentiment necessarily produces a 
change of the concrete from the semitone or minor tfiird to the 
second or other higher interval. And in a paroxysm of hysteria, 
the transition between these different means of gay and plain* 
tive expression are so frequent and rapid, that the hearer is 
often at a momentary loss, to say which function is in operation. 
Under these circumstances a person may properly be said to 
laugh and cry in the same breath. 

The association of the s^nitone or minor third, whether in 
their simply prolonged or their tremulous form, with the sen- 
timent of distress is so close, that though crying may have 
ceased, still if the feeling of distress has not passed away, there 
is a kind of mental hiatus in the attempt to return even to the 
diatonic intonation of speech. The chromatic will rattier be 
assumed. There are persons, who, for the sake of sport or 
fraud, play the part of crying. If they are habitual mimics, 
and have flexible voices, they may deceive. But nature wiH 
often be honest, where humanity, her counterpart, would be the 
knave. Crafty men are so well aware that the lips may mar 
the underplots of the heart, that they are obliged to guard the 
ruling passion by silence. When mirth or sorrow is in the 
mind, it is hard to restrain its habitual expression. He who 
would be to others an unsuspected hypocrite in his voice, most 
mask even his sentiments to himself. 

After the foregoing account of the use of the tremor upon 
single elements, in the functions of laughter and crying, it is 
not difficult to foresee the effect of its application to syllabic 
utterance in the current of discourse. 
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When the semitone of speech is given under the form of 
lremor» it increases the force of the expression which belongs 
to the concrete of that interval, in the chromatic melody. For 
since crying is the ultimate voice of distress, its tremulous 
characteristic is adopted as the means of marking an intensity 
of feeling, in the excess of complaint and grief, and the ardor 
of distressful or tender supplication. Tremulous speech is the 
utmost practicable crying upon words. 

To exhibit the engrafting of the tremor on a syllable, let the 
reader pronounce the word < name,' in tremulous movement 
through the simple rise or fall, or the wave of the semitone. 
He will perceive that the tremor is made equally on the tonic, 
and each of the two subtonic elements which constitute the syl- 
lable. 

The tremor on the semitone may be used partially in a sen- 
tence, to mark emphatically the plaintive sentiment of a single 
word : or it may be used in continuation throughout portions 
of discourse. If it is worth while to give a term to this last 
named condition of speech, it may fa% called the Tremulous 
chromatic melody. The following stanza, in which the tremor 
of age IS supposed to be joined with that of supplicating dis- 
tress, may, when read with the coloring of dramatic action, 
aflbrd a proper example of this melody. 

Pil J the •onuwt of a poor oU mail, 
WhoM tmnbUng limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whoee dej« are dwindled to the ihortcit apan; 
O (iva rabef and heaven will bine jour itore. 

Here the tremor of the semitone may be applied to every 
syllable capable of prolongation, which is the case with all ex- 
cept those of * pity' and < shortest :' but even these may with 
pardonable extension, receive it For it must be understood, 
that some particular purposes of expression allow a breadth of 
quantity on those immutable syllables and unemphatic and un- 
•coeated words, which in di^assionate utterance would bear 
bat the shortest time. 

The occasional use of the tremor of the semitone upon indi- 
vidual words will be noticed in the future section on emphasis. 

When the tremulous ionction is made through the second, 
2G 
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third, fifth or octave, or through the wave of theae mtemlc, 
it joins the sentimeat of deriaion, mirth, joy or exultation to 
that of iaterrogatioD, surprise, command, or scorn, cooTeyed 
by the smooth concrete of those intervals. In short, it is the 
introduction into speech of what is transferable in the func- 
tion of laughter ; and it adds thereto all the meaning and force 
of its satisfaction. 

The tremor on these higher intervals is used principally for 
emphasis, as will be illustrated hereafter : though in playful 
discourse, it is sometimes heard in continuation on more than 
one syllable, and occasionally even on short sentences. 

There is a use of this laughing tremor, if I may so call its 
execution on these intervals, which deserves notice. I 
that hysterical exclamation which is heard in the higher i 
of the drama. In this case, the tremor seems to be subservient 
to all species of expression : for there is scarcely a paawon, 
whether of joy or suffering, in which it may not be effectively 
used. One can understand readily why this vehement ex- 
pression should mark the excess of thoee feelings which are 
naturally connected with laughter : but it is not at once mani- 
fest why nature should so reverse the ordination of her signs^ 
as to give the concrete tremor of the second or of higher inte»> 
vals, to those sentiments which in cases of le« excitemeot 
instinctively receive the semitone or the minor third. Let us 
try to explain this matter. 

The occasions on which this hysteric laugh is employed, are 
those of the highest possible intensity of distress. Now by 
the ordinary rule of moderate expression, the tremulous semi- 
tone should be used : and with this indeed the expression does 
generally begin. But as the feeling increases in vehemence, 
the mind bec»omes so far overruled by its excess as to diswver 
the natural association : and the voice, giving way to the mere 
habit of employing the higher intervals for keen exprewioB, 
leaves the concrete tremor of the semitone or minor third ibr 
the more firee expansion and piercing energy of the third or 
fifth or octave. This is the reason why in hysteria, which is 
usually brought on by distress, or Other strong emotiooa, the 
ordinary course of expression is averted ; and whilst the more 
moderate forms of this disease are signified by the lemiiooic 
intonation, its higher gusts are characleriied by an idiotic 
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laogb. On ihe wholei although this last mentioned mode of 
expression, when under skilful management and taste, is often 
both proper and effective, yet as it is generally accompanied 
with considerable gprimace, is a positive thing, and can be well 
heard in the remote comers of the gallery, it is too apt to be 
contriTed for gathering in the eyes and ears of an audience, by 
•etors, who without feeling its rarely appropriate occasions, 
are yet by accident master of its mechanical execution* 

It requires more than common facility of voice to perform 
the tremor with precision and elegance. Its full efficacy and 
most graceful finish is accomplished by giving it the greatest 
number of breaks or iterations of which the assumed interval 
MM sasceptible ; by making the constituent tittles in fluent suc^ 
eesrion, with a distinct accent, with equal time and force, and 
with a ready power of ascent and descent through the scale. 

As the tremor may be applied to all the intervals both as- 
cending and descending, and to their combination in the wave: 
and as these elements bear different kinds or various degrees of 
expression, it follows, that the character of the tremor may 
appear under other modifications than those of joy and sorrow. 
For if it be set upon a downward interval, say of the fifth, the 
expression will be of a graver cast than when heard on a rise 
of the same extent : and on the upward second it will have 
less gaiety than belongs to the tremulous fifth or octave. 

After the preceding view of the simple intervals, and of the 
tremor, the reader may be able to foresee and to recognise the 
effect of any other detailed combinations. If with all I have 
said he can not do this for himself, it would be to no purpose 
to do it for him. It is an Agreeable office to stand prompter to 
a pausing, yet a ready comprehension : but it is s groaning 
service to be obliged to push on a feeble or unwilling intellect 
to the last syllable of its part 
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SECTION XXXIII. 
Of Force of Voice. 



Ths words loud and soft, strong and weak, are ased in com* 
mon language, to signify the variations of sound comprehended 
under the generic term at the head of this section. 

This subject may be set in two aspects. Force of voice may 
be applied to phrases, or to one or more sentences, in order to 
distinguish them from adjacent phrases or sentences in dis- 
course. It may likewise be limited to single words, to syllables, 
and to certain parts of the concrete movement, to distinguish 
them from other words and syllables, and from other parts of 
the concrete. The detailed history of this limited applieation 
of force, will be given in the six following sections. Under 
the present head 1 speak transiently of its use on phrases and 
sentences. 

Writers on elocution, and school books on the art of reading, 
give general rules for enforcing and reducing the voice, on 
continued passages. It is not necessary to swell the bulk of 
this volume, by transcribing them. It may not however be 
useless to run over the process by which a philosophical in- 
quiry might be conducted, for the purpose of reaching the 
principles that govern the association of certain degrees of 
force, with the circumstances of the speaker, or with affectioos 
of the mind. 

From the wide reach of an intense exertion of the voice, 
there is an obvious propriety in its employment, when distance 
is pictured in discourse. The indication of nearness, on the 
cohtrary, is well expressed by an abatenlent of that force. 

Secrecy mufiSes the voice against discovery : and doubt, 
whilst it leans towards a poigtive declaration, cunningly pre> 
pares the subterfuge of an undertone, that the impreasioo of 
its possible error may be least exciting and durable. 
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OerUinty, on the other hand, in the full desire to be heard, 
distinctly assumes all .the impressiveness of strength. 

Anger in like manner uses force of voice, because its charges 
and denials are made with a wide appeal, and in the sincerity 
of passion : and if I may make distinctions on this point, the 
same mode is employed in uttering those feelings which are 
blended with anger, such as hate, ferocity and revenge. 

All those sentiments which are unbecoming or disgraceful, 
smother the voice to its softer degrees, in the desire to conceal 
even the voluntary utterance of them. 

Joy is loud in calling for companionship, through the over- 
flowing charity of its satisfaction. 

Bodily pain, fear and terror, are also strong in their expres- 
sion : with the double intention, of summoning relief, and re- 
pelling the offending cause when it is a sentient being. For 
the sharpness and vehemence of the full strained cry are univer- 
sally painful or appalling to the animal ear. 

In thus amusing the reader with fancies, for so I ought to 
call them, I have perhaps ventured too far into the vain and 
presumptuous doctrine of Final Causes. But though we have 
therein temporarily strayed, let us not forget the duties of phi- 
losophy : It is her office to inquire how things exist ; the know- 
ledge of why they so exist, must be the last actof favor which 
time and toil will bestow. Our steps over the works of man 
may go hand in hand with the comprehension of their final 
causes : for the author can tell us the narrow purpose of their 
parts. But the final causes of nature will be unfolded, only in 
the last recapitulating chapter of her infinite revelation. 

From this cursory view of force, when employed on aggre- 
gates of words, 1 pass to consider in the following sections, the 
circumstances under which force or stress may be laid on single 
words or syllables, and on different parts of the radical and 
vanishing concrete. It will be shown, that an attentive and 
well disciplined ear has the ability to perceive the different 
effeets of stress, when set on the beginning the middle, and 
the end of the concrete movement, or when heard in imme- 
diate succession at its extreme^; that force of utterance may 
be so continued throughout the concrete, as to alter the charac* 
teristic feebleness of the vanish : and that whilst the relative 
structure of radical and vanish, formerly described, remains 
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« < 

the same, force may magnify proportionally thi. whole of the 
concrete. 

These functions are successively denominated, in the six 
ensuing sections — the Radical, the Median, the VaniafaiD^ 
and the Compound stress, the Thorough stress and the Loud 
concrete. 



SECTION XXXIV. 
Of the Radical Stresi. 



The Radical stress consists in an abrupt and forcible emia* 
sion of voice at the beginning of the concrete movement 

The Natural radical and vanish, described in the second sec- 
tion, which I here call natural, to distinguish it from the other 
forms enumerated above, was indeed represented as having an 
initial fulness ; but the function of stress, now under conside- 
ration, is characterized by a higher degree of force and a more 
sudden explosion, in the first opening of the voice : whilst the 
subsequent vanish is carried on in the diminishing structure of 
the natural concrete. There are so few speakers, able to give 
a radical stress to syllabic utterance, with this momentary 
burst which I here mean to describe, that I must draw an ilhis* 
tration from the eflTort of coughing. It will be perceived that 
a single impulse of coughing, is not in all points exactly like 
the abrupt voice on syllables ; for that single impulse is a fiore- 
ing out of almost all the breath : yet if the tonic element ' a-we' 
be employed as the vocality of coughing, its abrupt opening 
will truly represent the function of radical stress when used in 
discourse. 

The clear and forcible radical stress can take place only after 
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* to 

to iDterraption of the Toice. It would seem is if there is some 
momentary oedusion in the larynX| by which the breath is 
barred and accumulated for the purpose of a full and sudden 
discharge. This occlusion is most under command, and the 
explosion is most powerful, on syllables beginning with a tonic 
element, or with an abrupt one preceding a tonic : for in this 
last case, an obstruction in the organs of articulation is com- 
bined with the function of the larynx, aboye supposed. When 
a syllable begins with a subtonic, or an atonic which is not 
abrupt, the full degree of explosion is not practicable, as in 
< manful,' ' foster.' If such words are pronounced with vehe- 
ment stress, there is always an interruption of the voice after 
the initial element, in order that the tonic may receive the full 
force of radical explosion. This account may serve to explain 
more particularly the part which is performed, in intonation, 
by subtonic elements, at the beginning of syllables. For it 
was said in treating of syllabication that the subtonic does not 
always nuke a part of the concrete movement : but when it has' 
more than a momentary quantity, it is continued upon a line 
of pitch, and the succeeding tonic opens with a proper radical 
function. This occurs on most occasions, for though it is possi- 
ble for a tonic to be opened so gradually, as to allow its being 
engrafted on a subtonic which has previously risen partly 
through the concrete, still there is so much of the abrupt ful- 
I in the usual utterance of a tonic element, that it generally 
\ to itself the first point in the interval. 
If an immutable syllable beginning with a subtonic is pro- 
longed by oratorical license, the subtonic is made to rise with a 
concrete movement through the designed interval. Thus it is 
with the words Met' and < pluck' when so prolonged : yet in 
these cases, with a view to join all the constituents of the syl- 
lable into one impulse, the tonics must be given in the feeblest 
eflbrt of the vanish. For should they be pronounced without 
this cautioo, it will be perceived that after the initial subtonics 
have ascended, the tonics, with the subsequent atonies, if struck 
with force, will, in reality, produce another rapid immutable 
syllable, succeeding one which has been formed by the ee«^ 
Crete ascent of the subtonic : a subtonic, as I have said, being 
suseeptiUe of the conev^jte movement, both through a simple 
inflection, and through the wave. 
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The power of giving a strong, full and dear radical stress on 
the tonic element, is not a common accomplishment among 
speakers ; yet the free and proper management of this function 
is of eminent importance in elocution. Its two principal pur- 
poses are, — to contribute to the excellence of articulation : and 
to form the distinguishing accent on immutable syllables. 
These syllables admitting of only a faint display of the peculiar 
effect of the slow concrete, and being incapable, as will be said 
hereafter, of bearing the other modes of stress ; the abrupt or 
explosive enforcement of the radical is their principal means 
for distinction. 

Having pointed out the instrumentality of the radical stress 
in the work of articulation, this is perhaps the proper place to 
describe particularly the phenomena which constitute distinct 
pronunciation. 

This subject has three division : the Ffrst embraces a consi- 
deration of the specific sounds which the changeable decrees 
of human convention give to the alphabetic elements. The Se- 
cond regards the subject of radical stress : and the Third, an 
appropriation of the several constituent elements of a syllable, 
to the concrete movement 

The first of these matters is under the rule of every body, 
and therefore is very properly to be excluded from the discus- 
sions of that philosophy which desires to be effectual in its in- 
struction. How can we hope to establish a system of elemen- 
tal pronunciation in a language, when great masters in criticism 
condemn at once every attempt, in so simple and useful a labour 
as the correction of its orthography ! 

Supposing then the sound of the elements to be precisely that 
^hich temporary authority has determined, the clearness of 
pronunciation will depend, — 

Secondly, on the effective execution of the radical stress. 
Although it will be said presently, that every element should 
t>e heard in the syllabic impulse, yet the tonic, from its vary 
nature is generally the most remarkable in the compound. 
The characteristic of the syllable, therefore, lies, in a great 
measure, within this element; and a full explosive radical 
streu being laid on it, contributes much to distinct enunciation. 
It is this which draws the cutting edge of words across the ear, 
and startles even stupor into attention : — this which 
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iS» fktigae of listening, and out-voices the stir and rustle of an 
assembly : — and it is the sensibility to this, through a general 
instinct of the animal ear, which gives authority to the groom 
and makes the horse sobttissive to his angry accent Besides 
the folness, loudness and abruptness of the ndical stress, when 
employed to give distinct articulation, the tonic sound itself 
should be a pure vocality. For when it is mixed with an as- 
piralioo, the quality of utterance loses that brilliancy, if I may 
so call it, which serves to increase the impressive ^ect of the 
explosive force. 

Thirdly. The doctrine of syllabication, set forth in this 
work, suggests additional means for effecting what is called dis- 
tinct articulation. In order to insure a clear and striking utter- 
ance, the whole syllable should not only be sufficiently loud, 
but each elementary constituent should be so distinct as to pre- 
vent the possibility of confounding syllables which have the 
same tonic elements, but which differ partially or universally 
in their subtonics. Now this is to be done by distributing the 
time and space of the concrete properly among the elements of 
the given syllable. This will be best explained by particular 
instances. I have heard an Actor of great celebrity {Nronounoe 
the word ' plain' by prolonging the voice on the * 1,' and subse- 
quently terminating the syllable by a momentary tranrit on 
<ain.' Thouf^ in this case, the *V was clearly audiUe, the 
rq>id flight and blending of the < a' and < n' rendered the effect 
of the whole syllable both faint and confused. The conse- 
quence of this kind of pronunciation, for it was a general £MiIt 
with the player to whom I allude, was, that if he turned his 
iaoe from the audience whilst q)eaking, many of his words, 
though forcible enough in mere sound, were unintelligible to 
an attentive ear at mean distances in the theatre. A practice' 
like this obstructs the equable flow of the concrete, and over- 
rules the proper apportionment of time to its syUabic constitu- 
ents. For if each of the elements of the word < plain' have their 
due portion of the concrete, the pronunciation will at once be 
distinct 

The principles of articulate utterance under this third head, 
may be exemplified in the following sentence : 

Not Uial I lovtd Cmmt lew, bot dut I bfad Rome mofe. 
8H 
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If we giro empbttie importance to the word < more^' by the 
mere extent of quantity, and not by peculiarity of intonalioo : 
and if this quantity be spread upon die unequal wave, with • 
view to give the feeble cadence to the dignified protraction of 
the word : — ^Then in an apportionment of the elementa, aboold 
< m' be carried through the rise of the aecond, and continoed 
downward for some distance through a third ; the * o* and * t^ 
being rapidly made at the termination of the wave, — under 
these conditions, I say, the word will not be well articulated. 
But if the time of the wave be divided into three parts ^kniI 
equal, and the < m' < o' and < r' be severally assigned to these 
parts, the utterance will have all required distinetness. 

There are many immutable syllables beginning with a sub- 
tonic, which a reader, in the current of dignified utterance, is 
sometimes prompted to prolong beyond the limit of their allow- 
able time. When this practice is assumed by oratorical license, 
the added quantity is generally expended wholly on the initial 
subtonic Thus if the syllables <not,' <met,' *reck,' *lit,* 
* that' and * vig/ be unusually prolonged, there will be less de- 
parture from fixed pronunciation, by giving the additional 
quantity to the subtonics, than to the tonics^ But still there 
will be a want of that distinctness by which a syllable is im»s 
diately recognized : for syllables are known in part, by the 
habit of their quantity, both as regards the absolute time of the 
whole, and the comparative time of their elemental parts ; and 
these points, upon the supposition before us, are widely varied. 
Now in the above instances, the time of the several eieoBents, 
which strictly should be about equal, is in extreme diq>ropor- 
tion : for whilst the subtonic is extended to what we have call- 
ed an indefinite quantity, the tonic and the following abrupt 
element have only their proper momentary duration. 

And this which is here assigned as the cause of indistinctness 
in q)eecb, will be shown, in a future section to be still more 
frequently a cause of inarticulate pronunciation in the eflEMis 
of the Singing voice. 

In the two cases of the words < plain' and < more' it is recom- 
mended to divide the time of the concrete equally among the 
elements ; and this is necessary for the correct pronundatioB 
of many other syllables, having a similar construction. But 
we can not give a universal rule on this point, since some inde- 
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finite syllables, such as < men' < run' < tin' * gel,' hare their pro- 
longation on the subtonic elements, and will not bear any addi- 
tion to tbeir short tonics. 

The radical stress may be exhibited both on immutable and 
on indefinite syllables ; in the former case, from the shortness 
of the quantity, the function produces, as it were, a mere ex- 
plosive point of sound. 

This stress may be given to all the intervals both rising and 
frning, and to the beginning of the wave. 

From what has been said, it must not be understood that the 
radical stress is used merely to give the distinction of loudness 
to immutable syllables : the enforcement is likewise appropri- 
ate to the various sentiments embraced by them. But this 
mode of stress is more particularly a symbol of the highest de- 
grees of passion. 



SECTION XXXV. 
Of the Median Siress. 



It was said, the Radical stress is principally efiective in dis- 
tinguishing immutable syllables. Liong quantities admitting 
of other modifications which may attract the ear, more rarely 
require the initial explosive fulness. They receive their stress, 
with greater embellishment, from an enforcing of utterance on 
the middle portion of the concrete movement 

As a pause is always the preface to abruptness, the explosive 
diaracteristic of the radical stress, can not be employed during 
the course of a continuous movement The median stress is 
therefore a gradual strengthening and subsequent reduction of 
tte voice, similar to what is called a swell in the language of 
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musical expression. There is this difference between them. 
The swell of song is sometimes made on a note continued up- 
on the same line of pitch : whereas the median stress is always 
in either an upward or downward course ; or about the junc- 
tion of these directions in the wave. 

This element of force is applied to all the intervals of the 
scale : but its very construction indicates the necessity of pro- 
tracted time for its execution, and therefore that it is most dis- 
tinguishable on the greater intervals. It may be obvious even 
on the simple rise or fall of the second, when unusually pro- 
longed. But the quantity of this interval as well as that of the 
semitone is rarely extended to any considerable degree in its 
simple state. Those dignified sentiments which require length, 
direct the employment of the waves of these two intervals. 
Yet the power of the median stress is not thereby lost, for in 
this case it is applied to about the middle of the course of the 
concretes : that is about the junction of the two lines of con- 
trary flexure. What is here said of the wave of these two in- 
tervals, may be affirmed of the wave of all intervals of the 
scale. If ti)e median stress is applied to the double wave, it 
must be on the course of a downward or upward constituent, 
according as the wave may be direct or inverted ; for such con- 
stituent will be in each case the middle portion of the whole 
extent of sound. 

The median stress is applicable to the intervals of the tremu- 
lous scale : and in effect, only enfoi^ces by greater loudness, 
the tittles in the middle of any given interval, or at the junction 
of a single wave, or on the middle constituent of a double one 
When thus employed, it adds impressiveness to the senti- 
ments signified by the tremor, and furnishes variety to the 
ear. 

In as much as force, generally speaking, may be used con- 
jointly with other means of expression, its principal purpose 
is to enhance the power of those other means. Thus if the 
median stress is laid on the semitone, it gives force to its plain- 
tiveness : if on the downward concrete, it adds to the degree 
of its wonder or positiveness : if on the rising third or fifth or 
octave, it sharpens the spirit of interrogation. Such is like- 
wise the effect of the radical stress ; the energetic effort of 
which sometimes amounts even to violence. But the median 
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itrMs now under conrideration, lets forth the intensity of the 
▼oice, in a form of greater dignity than all the other modes. 
The radical stress having an abrupt opening, and the yanishing, 
as I shall say presently, having a sudden termination, there is 
a sharp earnestness in their manner which is not conveyed by 
the median : the aim and power of which ' in the very torrent 
of expression/ is to < beget a temperance which may give it 
smoothness.' 

Here pardon me, reader, when 1 pass firom instruction to 
eulogy. 

If die could now be heard, I would point in illustration, to 
Britain's great llistress of the voice. Since that can not be, 
let those who have not forgotten the stately dignity of Mrs. 
Siddonsy bear witness to the effect of the graceful vanish of 
ber concrete, and of that swelling energy by which she richly 
enfbroed the expression of joy, and surprise, and indignation. 
Bot why should 1 be so sparing in praise, as to select her emi* 
nent exemplification of the single subject before us ; when it 
seems to my recollection that a whole volume of elocution 
might be taught by her instances. 

It is apparently a partial rule of criticism, but when drawn 
firom delicate perceptions, made wise by cultivation, it is the 
best — to measure the merit of actors, by their ability to give 
with audible conformity, that same expression of Uie poet, 
which the soul of the hearer is whispering to itself. Such is 
the rule, which, in my early days of ignorance, but not of in* 
srasihility, set up this great Woman's voice as the mirror of 
poetic feeling ; in which one might recognize himself, and 
love the equal picture as his own. All that is smooth, and 
lexible, and various in intonation ; all that is impressive in 
force, and in long-drawn time ; all that is apt upon the counte- 
nance, and consonant in gesture, gave their united energy, and 
gTMefulness and grandeur, to this one great model of ideal 
elocution. Hers was that heisht of exeellence, which, defying 
m imi e kr y, can be made imaginable only by being equalled. 

Such was my enthusiastic opinion, beiTore a scrutiny into 
speech had developed a boundless scheme of criticism ; whidi 
while it admits that nature may hold some unrevealed power of 
producing occasional instances of rare accomplishment of 
voice ; yet assures us that nothing but the influence of some 
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sysCeqp of principleSy arising out of well obserred instinct^ em 
ever produce multiplied examples of excellence^ or give to any 
one the perfection of art There is a power in science whicfa 
searches, discovers, amplifies, and completes ; and which all 
the strength of spontaneous effort can never reach. I do not 
wish to be asked, how this < most noble mother of die world,'* 
with only those unwritten rules of genius, that still allowed 
her to incur the dangers of the scanty doctrines of her art — 
would be accounted by the sideof another Siddons making her 
selections of sentiment and taste, from the familiar rudiments 
and measurable functions of the voice ; and able by the authori- 
ty of an unindulg^t discipline to be a rational critic over her- 
self. Though I rely on the surpassing efficacy of scientific 
principles, still in the contentment of recollection, 1 would not 
wish to answer this question. 

The vision of the Great Actress is before me ! If 1 am be- 
set by an illusion which another hearing might dispel, I rejoice 
to think I can never hear her again. 



SECTION XXXVI. 
Of the Vanishing Stress. 



Our description of the concrete of speech repreteoted it at 
formed by an initial fulness, and its gradual decrease. It may 
already have occurred to the reader, that the oonstruction indi- 
cated by the term Vanishing Stress, annuls, in this case, ttie 

* I refer here, to the salutation of CorioUnus to Volamnia: for it i> in Uiii 
character Mrs. Siddons always comes upon my memory ; embodying the palboa, 
the matron fignhj and the indif^oatkHi, together wHh the other moral •olemnitiei 
of Mi» wctmt W JHf iMiiuB in the Vobcian camp. 
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general law of the cooecete. It i« true it does. Botltboughl, 
the adopted term, even with this verbal coatrariety, would be 
more immediately intelligible^ if not more exactly aignificative 
of die function, than any other newly invented nomenelatureu 
The vaniahing stress does indeed exhibit a reversed progreih 
aion of foree, by a gradual increase from the radical, to the ex^ 
treme of the vanish. This mode of production must neoassa 
rily g^ve something like an abrupt termination, with a fulness 
of sounds at the extremity of the concrete : for the deocription 
of the case affirms its gradual enlargement to the end. 

The peculiar vocal effect of the vanishing stress may be iHns* 
trated by the natural function of Hiccough. I choose thiamode 
of mi^Lingthe reader familiar with the perception, because the 
fimction has received, in this instance, but without attention to 
its construction, a conventional name, and because it may be 
readily imitated for the purpose of experiment The hicoou|^, 
then, is produced by the gradual increase of the guttural sound, 
until it is suddenly obstructed by an occluded catch, somewhat 
resembling the element *kj^ or *g.^ If this mode of sound 
be compared with a single act of coughing, the difference be- 
tween the vanishing and the radical stress will be conspicuous. 
The hiccough, however, does not resemble the proper vanish- 
ing stress of speech in all points ; for this last function does 
not necessarily end like the hiccough, except the syllable 
which beara it is terminated by an abrupt element The hic- 
cough may be made on all intervals of the scale. In ordinary 
cases, it assumes that of the aecond : but when it is attended 
with great distress, as sometimes happens in disease, it is heard 
through the interval of the semitone. 

The eflfact of the vanishing stress may be perceived in the 
speech of the natives of Ireland ; many of whom employ it, 
in the form of the simple rise or fall, or wave, on all the prin- 
cipal words of a sentence. It is this function which produces 
that quick and peculiar run of syllablea, heard in the earnest 
pronunciation of the lower orders of that people. 

The vanishing stress is practicable on each of the rising and 
falling intervals of the scale. When used on the wave, it must 
be understood as occurring on the last constituent. 

This stress being one of the modes offeree, its operation con- 
sists in giving to the characteristics of the several intervals, a 
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more attractive power over the ear, than belongs to their natorri 
concretes. Thus in the second, which has no peculiar expre«> 
sion, it only adds that Irish jerk which deforms without en- 
forcing speech. On the third, and fifth, and octave, it gives 
intensity to the spirit of interrogation. On the do wnwar d 
course of these intenrals, it enhances the degree of surprise and 
positiveness ; and on the wave, adds power to the expressioBS 
which belong to its various constructions. 

The effect of the yanishing stress on a semitone, may be 
heard in the act of Sobbing. This is made on a guttural sound 
gradually increasing in force and terminated in some cases by 
an occluded catch. Now when the va^iishing stress on the 
semitone is used in discourse, it is, as it Mrere, a sobbing upon 
words ; and serves to mark intensively, the distressful charac- 
ter of the simple concrete. The expression of pain or grief 
may require enforcement, when uttered with that quickncM of 
time which does not admit of the doubled influence ot the 
semitone produced by the wave of this interval This increaaed 
effect may be given to the simple movement in quick time, by 
the vanishing stress ; which brings out in high relief the di- 
mensions of the interval, and the mournful display of its ex- 
pression. 

Upon this subject it may be remarked in relation to all the 
intervals, that the nature of discourse occasionally requires so 
quick a time that only the simple rise or fall can be employed : 
and yet, it may be highly necessary to designate a g^ven inter- 
val strongly and clearly. This can be accomplished by the 
vanishing stress. For a hasty utterance of complaint and in- 
terrogation, which has time for flight only in one direction, 
will, for the purpose of marking its several symbols on the 
ear, apply this terminative force to the simple rise or fall of 
the semitone, third, fifth, and octave. 

It was stated that the radical stress is effective, principally in 
distinguishing short quantities. On these the vanishing stress 
is not cognizable. It requires a longer time ; and its applica> 
tion thereon, gives an equal degree of force with the median 
stress : but it has much less dignity and grace than the gradual 
swell of this last named element. 
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SECTION XXXVIl. 
Of the Compound Stress. 

BzsiDBi the perceptible function of streas, when laid ex* 
dusively on the beginning or middley or end of the concrete, 
it 18 within the power of the cultivated and attentive ear, to 
recognize the abrupt opening of the radical, and the full ter* 
mination of the vanishing stress, when used in succession on the 
tame syllable. The best reference I can make in illustration 
of this element, is to the vocal grace called a Shake : for 1 
•hall endeavor to show hereafter that the characteristic action 
of this grace consists in a rapid iteration of the concrete when 
impressed with both the radical and vanishing stresses. 

This compound stress, when applied to syllables of long 
quantity, may be used on the narrow intervals of the scale ; 
bat it is more definitely audible on the wider spaces of the 
fifth and octave. It may likewise be executed on the various 
forms of the wave ; in which case the final stress is laid on the 
last constituent 

AAer what has been said of the radical and the vanishing 
stress, of which this under consideration is but a compound, 
it is scarcely necessary to remark, that it affords means for ad- 
ding force to the representation of the sentiments indicated by 
its constituents when used singly on a syllable. And though 
the effect of the alternate radical and vanishing stress is beau- 
tifully exemplified in the shake of song, and may be made 
manifest in the speaking voice; yet this compound function 
can not, on a short quantity, be distinguished from the simple 
radical abruptness : nor indeed is there, in this case, time for 
its existence. 

Let us suppose that a syllable of long quantity conveys the 
sentiment of angry or authoritative inquiry ; and that the fifth, 
with protracted intonation, is the interval chosen for this in- 
terrogative. The sharpness of effort required here as the sym- 
81 
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bol of anger or authority, would be rightly represented by 
the radical stress ; whilst the full-marked extent of the in* 
terval under the increased force of the vanish^ would give a 
corresponding energy and impressivenets to the interrogation. 
The compound stress is, however, by no means an agreeable 
mode of force. There is a snappishness in its intonation, 
which should always be avoided by a good reader, except oo 
those rare occasions, that especially call for the peculiarity of 
its expresnon. 



SECTION XXXVIIL 
Of the Thorough Sires$. 

Bt this mode of force in the construction of the concrete, 
we are to understand, a continuation of the same full body of 
voice throughout its whole course. 

It may be readily distinguished from the median, the vanish- 
ing and the compound forms of stress, when these are set on 
long quantities ; and may therefore claim a separate notice in 
a philosophical analysis of speech. But I can not point out any 
peculiar expression in it, which is not conveyed by the com- 
pound stress, or by the radical when applied on short syllablea. 

This Thorough force ma}*^ be g^ven to all the intervals of the 
scale ; and when spread over the wave, it is to be regarded as 
equalizing the stress throughout all its constituents. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 
Of the Loud Concrete. 

Br the Load Conerete, I mean that atreas which distin- 
gaiahea a given ayllable firom adjacent onea ; the parta of tlie 
concrete atill retaining the comparative atiticture of the radical 
and vaniabing movement It is, in ahort, what was called the 
natural concrete, magnified by force. It ia not diatioguishable 
aa an dement q{ atreaa, on a very abort quantity ; the radical 
atreaa being the proper mode of intenaion on auch ayllablea. 

Aa lar aa I peroeive, it baa no peculiar quality of expreaaion. 
It b introdoced here, only becauae it will be referred to, in a 
(utore aeetton, on accent 

All the modea of atreaa which have thoa been enumerated, 
may be applied to the varioua tremuloua concretea, and to the 
tremulooa wave. They give energy and variety to a tremor 
of the higher intervala, which aervea for laughter, for interro- 
gation, and for emphaaia : and to that of the aemitone, which 
conatitutea the function of crying, and of plaintiveneaa in 
a p cech. 
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SECTION XL. 
Of the Time qf the Concrete. 

Thx radical and vanishing movement was represented as 
having an equable continuation of time, throughout its progress ; 
and as having thereby a marked distinction from the varied 
proportions of the radical and vanish, in Recitative and Song. 

The purposes of expression sometimes demand a change of 
this equability of the concrete, into a quicker utterance of its 
beginning, or middle, or end. This condition of time is 
closely connected with the application of the different modes 
of stress : for it is difficult to give stress without running into 
quickness of time ; and it is as difficult to give quickness of 
time, without marking the rapid part of the concrete with 
stress. The connate relation of these functions is most con- 
spicuous in the radical stress ; for its sudden burst is necessa- 
rily followed by a momentary quickness of utterance. The 
median and the vanishing stress, when strongly emphatic, 
likewise carry with them a rapid run of time : for there is in 
this forcible execution of these last named functions, an en- 
deavor to reach, as far as can be on an unbroken concrete, the 
explosive nature of the radical. These fitful gusts of breath, 
if 1 may so call the quick transits through the radical, median, 
and vanishing places, may be employed, like the stress itself 
which respectively accompanies them, on all the intervals of 
the scale, and at the same places of the wave on which the 
stress is applied. There may also be a compound quick time 
of the concrete, attendant on the compound stress, in the pro- 
longed movements of speech. 

. On the whole, regarding the time of the concrete separately 
from stress, I can not recommend it as a matter of any impor- 
tance in the work of expression. I promised to analyze sp^Dch. 
This quickness was p^xeived ; and 1 have therefore transient- 
ly noticed it 
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SECTION XLI. 
Of the Jitpiration. 

Wx have thus far learned that five accidents of aound^-^ 
Quality^ Time, Pitch, Abruptness, and Force, tO|(ether with 
the absence of all impression in the Pause, do by their separate 
and their mingled influences, produce the varied efforts of 
speech already described. 

The works of nature are cunning patterns of combination : 
and the function which is now to be considered, will make a 
new disclosure of the means for diversifying the effect of these 
elementary agents. The subject of this section does properly 
belong to the head of quality of voice. But since it has re- 
ceived a place and name among the alphabetic elements, and 
has peculiar properties, I give it here a separate discussion. I 
shall therefore endeavour to show that the element symbolized 
by the letter < h,' or, as it is called, the Apiration, has emi- 
nent powers of force and expression. 

By calling < h' a mere breathing, some systematic authors 
have imagined they insure the right to reject this element from 
the alphabet Let it be said, in truth, that the aspiration is 
suited only to near audience ; and wants the fine vocal quali- 
ties of the tonics. But whilst < harrow' and < arrow' shall owe 
the difierence of their meanings respectively to the presence 
and absence of the element, that breathing will fulfil the pur- 
pose of articulation, though it may not conform to the full 
definition of it Notwithstanding, the defects of the aspira- 
lion can not be denied, under the cold measurement of or- 
thoepy, it is still pre-eminently entitled to notice as a power- 
ful agent in oratorical expression. 

The element < h' is slightly susceptible of pitch and abrupt- 
ne« ; but it admits freely of time. Through the exercise of 
this function it must be redeemed from an alleged insignificance, 
by furnishing the expressive interjection of Sighing. It admits, 
to a certain degree, of the variations of force ; exhibiting most 
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remarkably, under the calls of emphasis, the mediaa stress. In 
uncompounded words it is almost exclusively foimd at their 
^ beginning ; where its force may be roost effectually exerted. 
ITiis element is frequently a constituent of those words which 
have universally an energetic meaning, as * havoc,' < horroP 
and < huzza ;* and it exists in most of the interjections in aQ 
languages. 

Besides the abovementioned instances of its expression, 
where common orthography has given it a literal (Jmc, it is 
in certain cases of emphasis engrafted on the several tonics and 
subtonics. For though the aspiration, as we have seen, does 
serve the purpose of a distinct constituent of words ; yet it may 
be severally joined to all those elemehts which have a vo> 
cality, without destroying their individual characters. The 
pure quality of the tonic is indeed impaired by the union ; for 
the excellency of this species of element was negatively de- 
fined, by declaring its freedom from aspiration : but the Ions 
of purity is supplied by other advantages of the association. 

There is some inexplicable mechanism of the organs of 
speech, by which a strenuous pronunciation of the tonic ele- 
ments becomes semi-aspirated. If we suppose the word < hor- 
rible' to be deprived of its aspirate, it will be found impossiUe 
to give the fragment 'orrible,' in prolonged and energetic ex- 
clamation, without restoring, in a great degree; the abstraeted 
element How far this unavoidable combination operated te 
introduce the aspirated element, for the expression of the force 
of instinctive animal feeling, which may have prevailed at whet 
is called, the origin of language, I leave to the everlasting di»- 
putes of those who look for truth in fancy, and who tease 
themselves in the pursuit of undiscoverable things. 

Vociferations on sjrllables which do not orthographically 
contain the aspiration, nevertheless assume it, and oormpC 
thereby that pure quality of the tonics which characteriaes thdr 
abated utterance. Nay, in the excessive force of such exer- 
tion of the organs, the voice is sometimes lost, from the atonic 
aspiration overruling the tonic vocality. The nature of the 
conjoined functions, thus exhibited in the vehement force of 
the voice, may be illustrated by the subtonics <y-e' and <i9-o,' 
which are respectively a compound of the aspiration with the 
nonothings * ee-V and < oo-xe.' The other three moootboogp 
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'e-rr^ ^^nd' 'i-n/ when united with the aspintioD, become 
obecurely the basis of the several other subtonica. And though 
the subtonica are thus supposed to be, in a manner^ formed by 
the mingling of Toealities with aq[>irationy they are yet capable 
of a further addition^ for the purpose of * force or oratorical ex- 
pression. 

The diphthongal tonics do not receive the aspiration with 
the same effisct as the monothongs : since there is something 
in the nature of the diphthongs which prevents as g^reat a 
change upon them as tiJces place on the monothongs, by a 
union with the aq[>iration. 

It was shown formerly that whispering, which is only the 
articulated mode of aspiration, has its pitch formed upon a suc- 
cession of different alphabetic elements. Now whatever may 
be its difSculties of intonation as a simple breathing, it does 
when joined with the tonics move through all the intervals of 
the scale, and take on every form of stress. 

In order to show how far this element assists in the opera- 
tions of speech let us keep in mind what was said above, on 
the spontaneous connexion between a vehement exertion of the 
voice and its aspiration ; and consider, further, the two follow- 
ing forms of expression. 

There is a sort of facetious comment of surprise and incre- 
dulity, oonaisting of an effort of aspiration modified by the 
tongue and lips, and having all the qualities of whistling except 
shrillness. The movement of this aspirated interjection is that 
of an unequal direct wave : the first constituent being a tone 
or higher interval, according to the spirit of the expression ; 
and the second a descent to the utmost audible pitch of the 
breath. 

The other eflbrt of aspiration to which I alluded, is made by 
the larynx alone. It ia the function of Sighing : and its pitch 
is sometimes the sim|de rising, but more frequently the falling 
concrete through a second or wider interval, according to the 
tntenaity of the feeling which prompts it. This is well known 
to be the symbol of distress, grief and anxiety ; and of fiitigue 
and exhaustion, both of body and mind. Now unce these 
diffnent cases include the general powera of expression, in the 
simple mod natural aspiration, we can therefrom infer what will 
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be the effect when this breathed elemeDt it joined with the 
vocality of speech. 

It may seem an exception to the consistencies of nature, thai 
a quality of voice, which, under the form of a whisper is the 
symbol of the desire of concealment, should be found united 
with the most forcible exertion of the organs. Such, however, 
is the fact ; for when the aspiration is conjoined with loudness, 
in some of the vehement modes of stress, it becomes a sign of 
the highest vocal violence. Its union therefore with any rising 
or falling interval of the scale, gives increase to the expressive 
power of that interval ; and if I do not mistake, adds tjhe sen- 
timent of eagerness, or sneer to those intonations, which, in 
their purely vocal form, severally convey surprise, interroga- 
tion, irony, and command. 

Should this aspiration be given with an abatement of voice, 
thereby approximating towards a whisperer a sigh, it produces 
a difference of expression, according to the extent of its pitch. 
When the second or higher interval of the scale is employed, 
it becomes the eminent symbol of earnestness or of apprehen- 
sion. Thus, if the following lines be pronounced with a pure 
vocality of the elements, the expression will fall short of the 
feeling of the speaker : 

Hah! doit thoo not tee, bj dw moon's tmnbtiDg Hfht, 
Directiiig hb fltept, when adnuioet a knight, 

Hia eye big with vengeance and &te1 

Nor would the point be gained, tf the reading should be 
characterized by an aspirated vociferation. But if the otter- 
ance is reduced in force, and at the same time aspirated, the 
earnestness of attention and appealing interrogation, becomes 
immediately obvious in this created huskiness of voice. 

When an abated voice is aspirated on the tremulous move- 
ment of the second or higher interval, it may convey the sen- 
timent of fear. When this abatement is aspirated in a simfde 
rise or a wave of the semitone, it is, as it were, a borrowing 
from the sigh ; and thus gives intensity to the plaintiveneas or 
distress which belongs to the simple vocality olf the semitonic 
movement. But when the tremulous intonation is superadded 
to the aspirated semitone, the voice exerts its ultimate means, 
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for marking the deepest sadness within the limits of crying and 
tears. 

Aspiration when combined with the different forms of stress^ 
and with guttural emphasis to be described presently, espe- 
cially expresses contempt, and the like sentiments : hence the 
ability to embue nearly every interval of intonation with tb^t 
expression. Even the simple movements which indicate 
surprise, inquiry and emphatic declaration, may, by this means, 
be made contemptuous : but the sentiment is more strongly 
marked when the aspiration is applied to the forms of the 
wave ; the bearing of scorn being most conspicuous on its unm- 
qual structure. 



SECTION XLII. 
Of the BmphaHe VbetUe. 



Iv that section where the elements are enumerated, we 
learned, that when the articulative occlusion, by which the 
abrupt elements are made, is removed, there is a slight momen* 
tary issue of voice which completes the structure of these 
sounds. This was called the Vocule. Like all other voices it 
is susceptible of force. Its higher degrees of stress constitute 
the element named at the head of this section. The emphatie 
vocule marks great energy of sentiment ; and naturally fol- 
lows those words which close with one of the abrupt elements. 

Three of the vocules are vocal, and three aq[>irated. The 
vocttles of < k' < p' and < t,' which* constitute the last class, are 
<^en changed from an aq>iration to vocality, in an attepipt to 
give stronger emphans to their termination. No other than 
the most vehement feeling will justify the use of thb element 
of ibree, at the end of an emphatic wonl i and the most cautious 
9K 
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management it necessary in order to prevent its forcible utter- 
ance from having the effect of rant or affectation. 

It was stated formerly that when an abrupt element precedes 
a tonic, the vocule is lost in the soand of the tonic, which in 
this case issues, as it were, directly from the abrupt element. 
Thus in the word * light,' the yocule is distinctly heard at its 
termination : but if < t' immediately precedes the tonic < i' as 
in < tile' the Tocule is lost, and * t' seems to be merely an abrupt 
commencement of the sound o( *u' This is the natural and 
proper mode of coalescence, except the abrupt element termi- 
nates a word. For in this case a junction of the vocule with 
a following tonic may confuse pronunciation by destroying 
that clear limit which should give a separated individuality to 
every word of a sentence. This fault, is sometimes even de- 
signedly assumed, in order to remedy a want of physical 
energy in pronunciation. Persons who are called upon to give 
the utmost sharpness to their accents, and who have not the 
practical skill to explode the i^oice suddenly on a tonic, avail 
themselves of the facility of bursting out from an abrupt de- 
ment, into the tonic of a succeeding word. Thus if the phrase 
* bad angels,' should require force, either for emphasis or for a 
distant auditory, it would, with a view to this explosion, be 
pronounced <bad-dangela.' But as the arrangement of ele- 
menla is a casual thing, it must happen that the same word will 
occur in discourse, both with and without a preceding abrupt 
element : and besides, the common exertion of force does not 
require this coalescence. These circumstances will (Hrevent 
the effect of the junction from becoming familiar to the ear^ 
and thus passing for a proper and constant character of the 
word. A forcible pronunciation according to thia method^ 
will, therefore, in aome cases, create mistakes in the aound of 
words ; and lead in most instances, to that momentary heeita> 
tion which is incompatible with an exact perception of oral 
discourse. Let the phrase < music sweet art* be pronoaneed ia 
this manner, and the combination will present an imag^ both 
ludicrous and contradictory. 

If what has been said, on the subject of distinct articulatioii, 
as effected by the full and clearly formed radical stresa, be 
thorouf^ly applied, the deaigned purpose of this junetioo of 
tonic with abnipt elemeats may be aeeooipliabed without in- 
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lerfering with the perception of a dear outline in tte boundary 
of words. For this demarcation ia necessary towards that 
distinct and deliberate utterance which characterizes the dig- 
nified departments of an exalted elocution. 

In the rapid energy of colloquial speech^ and in the passion- 
ale haste of elevated delivery, this coalescence of the elements 
is more liable to occur : nor in these instancy can it always 
be avoided. 



SECTION XLllI. 
Of the Guttural Emphasis. 

In speaking of the mechanism of the voice, it was shown 
that the retraction of the root of the tongue, together with a 
closure of the pharynx, produces what seems to be a contact 
of the sides of the vocal canal above the glottis, and thus gives 
rise to a harsh vibration, from the gush of air through the 
straitened passage. The peculiar sound Is made on the tonic 
and subtonic elements, the varieties of which may be distin* 
guished, notwithstanding their combination with this grating 
noise. I have called this function of the voice, the Guttural 
emphasis on account of its apparent causal mechanism, and 
from its being a forcible expression of (he sentiment which 
dictates it 

This guttural element is practicable on all the intervals of 
the scale : and it adds to Uieir respective characteristics, its 
own peculiar expression* This expression consists in the 
strongest degree of contempt, disgust, aversion or execration ; 
and these sentiments are most strongly marked on the intona- 
tions of the wave. 

When this guttural grating is given with the exploded radi- 
cal stress, it makes the speaker himself feel, in its disruption 
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from his organs, tkat the effect muat spread widely aroand him : 
and whilst it assaults the air with its percussion, that it must 
break through the ear, into the understanding and heart of an 
audience. 



Having thus described the particular species into which the 
generic affections of Pitch and Force are subdivided ; and 
having marked out some of the occasions for their application 
in speech, we are now prepared to consider the special points 
of these functions, comprehended under the terms Accent and 
Emphasis. This detail will form the subjects of the two fol- 
lowing sections. 



SECTION XUV. 
OfJlccent. 

AccxKT is defined in philology, to be-^the distinguishing of 
one syllable of a word from others, by the application of a 
greater force of voice upon it This is a true, but limited ac- 
count of accent : for it will be found on analysis that the ac- 
centual characteristic consists in a syllable being brought under 
the special notice of the ear. This may be done by force ; bat 
it will be shown presently that it may be likewise effected 
through other audible means. 

No word when uttered singly, except as an ellipse, eonveys 
any intelligible meaning. Accent, which is one of the quali- 
ties of individual words, can not therefore embrace what is pro- 
perly called expression. When the conspicuousness of a syl- 
lable, whether made by force or other means, carries with it 
a remarkable meaning or a feeling, it constitutes the functioo 
called Emphasis. 

If the difierenoe, thus stated, between accent and emphasis 
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ii acetmteljr pointed oat, Accent may be defined in general 
tenns, to be — the inexpressive distinction made between the 
ayllables of a word* Thia simply audible prominence may be 
effected by the radical stress, — the loud concrete, and — a longer 
quantity on the noted syllable. 

In the first place. The radical stress constitutes the accent 
on immutable syllables. The word < victory' has three short 
syllables, and the accent on the first consists of this mode of 
stress : tt>e brevity of the syllable not admitting the perception 
of a continuation of loudness. If therefore any distinction is 
to be made by force, the syllable must burst with the requisite 
fulness into a momentary existence. The accent may be trans- 
ferred to either of. the other syllables, by giving the highest 
degree of abruptnc^ respectively to each. 

Secondly. Syllables which have length sufficient to render 
the radical and vanishing movement cog^nizable, admit of ac- 
centual distinction by the loud concrete. In the word * Pad- 
ington,' the three syllables are of moderate length, and about 
equaL As the first has quantity sufficient to prevent the ne- 
cessity of adopting the explosive radical stress, its high-relief 
in pronunciation can be brought out by the loud concrete 
alone. In this example the accent may be easily transferred to 
either of the other syllables, by a slight increase of force : and 
it is to be remarked, of syllables to which the loud concrete is 
applicable, that they readily receive at the same time an addi- 
tion of the radical stress. But the former mode of distinction 
being adequate to the inexpressive denoting of accent, there is 
no call for the further help of the radical abruptness, except on 
occasions which require the expressive distinction of emphaas. 

TMrdly. When the time or quantity of one syllable ex- 
ceeds the rest, that syllable readily receives the accent, and 
even when unassisted by loudness or abruptness sometimes ne- 
cessarily assumes it If the word < victory' be pronounced 
with the usual degree of radical stress, on the first syllable, 
and the second be subsequently prolonged as if written < vic- 
toe-Tjj the distinguishing impression of the accent, which in 
this case may be called the Temporal accent, will be post* 
poned to that second syllable ; even though it be uttered with 
comparative feebleaess, and with all possible omission of ab- 
mptoen. Words which consist of syllables of equal time, such 
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as ' needful/ * empire/ < TarewelP and ' amen/ easily undergo 
a change of accent, merely by a slight addition to the length of 
either syllable. When the word < heaven' is pronounced cor- 
rectly as if written < hev-vn^' the longer quantity of the first 
syllable assumes the accent ; but when divided into two equal 
syllables as in <hev-ven/ the place of the accent is doublfiil ; 
or the word may be said to have two equal accents. 

These are the three modes of accentual distinction : aceent 
being the prominent and fixed feature which serves to identify 
a wordy without enlivening its utterance by any peculiar sense 
or expression. Now as these means are sufficient to give an 
importance to syllables, without conveying at the same time an 
especial meaning, which is the design of emphasis, we may see 
the line of separation between these functions. It is true that 
emphasis, which employs all the elements of expression^ can 
not exist without accent ; for the emphatic is always the ae* 
centod syllable : and the expressive power of pitch, time and 
stress must give to the emphatic syllable that attractive influeoee 
over the ear which constitutes the essential agency of accent. 

1 have pointed out only the radical stress and the loud < 
Crete as the causes of accent derived from force ; since the i 
dian, the vanishing, thej^ompound, and the thorough, are more 
commonly used as the means of expressive stress : and in the 
plain example of a single word, surely no one does employ 
these last named elements. It is proper to remark further, that 
although the modes of accent have been represented as inde- 
pendent of pitch, still they do not exclude the use of certain of 
its inexpressive forms. Thus the radical stress and the loud 
concrete do move rapidly through a tone ; and the temporal ac- 
cent when very remarkable, generally takes the form of the 
direct or inverted wave of the same intervaL For this, as ^ 
shpwn in its proper place, gives dignity to utterance by : 
of its its deliberate movement : yet has no peculiar expreaaioo 
incompatible with the simple diatonic melody. 

Since it appears that the use of the three modes of accent, is 
in a considerable degree governed by the time of syllables, it 
is desirable to know the circumstances which render these 
modes severally applicable; make them easily changeable; 
and fix the preponderance of their influence. 

The temporal qualities of syllables were arranged under 
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three clanes. — ^The Immutable, Mutable, and Indefinite. The 
radical atress ia the means of distinguishing immutable sylla- 
bles. The loud concrete may be given to the mutable : since 
diey hare sufficient length for the display of force without the 
necessity of an abrupt explosion. Indefinite syllables, by their 
capability of prolongation, admit of the attractive distinction 
of the temporal accent. But in speaking of the time of sylla- 
bles, it was said that those of indefinite quantity are sometimes 
pronounced equally short with the immutable. Thus, * lo,' in 
< loquacity,' and < lo' used as an emphatic interjection, exem- 
plify the extremes of duration. Hence it follows that the ra- 
dical stress may sometimes be used on an indefinite syllable, in 
its shortest time : as it is in the accent of the word * illative.' 

In some words, consisting of a long and a short syllable, the 
aceentof stress and of quantity readily give way to each other, 
at the option of utterance. Thus in the noun < perfume,' the 
length of the last syllable yields to the stress on the first But 
in the verb < perfume,' the stress as easily gives way to the 
temporal accent on ^fume.' 

Of all the modes by which one accented syllable of a word is 
embossed upon the ear, if I may so speak, in higher relief than 
others, the most common is that of the temporal impression. I 
mean, that in the English language the accented syllable in 
words is generally the longest : and the excess of length alone, 
without any apparent radical abruptness, or increase of force on 
the whole concrete, above the neighbouring syllables, is suffi- 
cient to answer all the purposes of accentual distinction. The 
majority of writers, without sufficient examination, have re- 
solved all accents into excess of force. 

In as much as the radical accent belongs to short syllables ; 
and as the loud concrete may be arbitrarily applied on all but 
short syllables, it may be inquired — which of the modes has 
the most influence in pronunciation, or has a controlling or ex- 
ehiding power. lt\ most words, this predominant influence is 
readily mutable, by an increased application of the means 
which distinguishes each mode: as in the words * oomnffemora- 
tion,' *perlieu,' * Cordova,' 'Ontario," the accent, of whatever 
kind, being in these instances as easily practicable on one syl- 
lable as on another. But in words having such a temporal ar- 
mgemeot as occurs in * beguile,' < indeed,' < delay,' and < re- 
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venge/ the temporal accent can not be deprived of its supre- 
macy, by a radical stress on the first syllable, except through 
an irksome effort of the organs in exploding the first, and ab- 
breviating the last. For it is sometimes necessary to reduce 
the quantity of one syllable, in order that the radical stress may 
take the lead on another. The accent of the word < Emanuel,' 
lies in the quantity of the second syllable. Scarcely any force 
of abruptness can transfer the accent to ^e>' whilst 'man' re- 
tains its length. When this is shortened, the first syllable <e,' 
may, through a strong radical stress, be made the leading ac- 
cent ; but the word will scarcely be recognized in the change. 
In regarding the circumstances of accent, it ought to be borne 
in mind that thedifference in kind of the elementary sounds, may 
in some cases, be mistaken for a difference in force ; since to 
many an ear, ' ee-V and ' a-le' might seem to be surpassed by 
*ott-r'and *a-we.' 

It is also to be remarked, that there are different deg^rees of 
susceptibility among the elements, in receiving the accent 
The tonics most easily and conspicuously take on each of its 
three modes. The abrupt elements assist the explosive effort 
of the tonics ; but are utterly incapable of the loud concrete, 
and the temporal accent The subtonics have little or no po#- 
er, under the radical stress ; but accomplish all the purposes of 
quantity : whilst the atonies are feeble instruments of the ae- 
centual distinction, whether its aim be at time or stress. 

The impressive agency of accent on the ear, is fixed by the 
orthoepy of the English language, on one or two of the sylla- 
bles of all words which have more than one. It is a great 
source of variety in speech ; is the principal instrument of oar 
versification ; and when skilfully disposed, by the adjustment 
of a delicate ear, produces, with the assistance of quantity, the 
ry thmus of harmonious prose. 

Some grammarians and rhetoricians, with whom the intelli- 
gent Mr. Sheridan is to be ranked, have set forth a rule, that 
when the accent falls on a consonant, the syllable is short : and 
long when on a vowel. Whilst I was at school, I could not 
understand this great prosodial principle : now, 1 perceive it 
has no meaning. For if accent be variously produced by radi- 
cal stress, the loud concrete, and by quantity, a distinction of 
literal place can not give the variety which the rule mifpoma* 
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The abrupt stress will always be made on a tonic (or yowel), 
notwithstanding the syllable may be opened on a preceding 
sabtonic or abrupt element The loud concrete must be madis 
on all the elements of the syllable without distinction : and the 
accentual impression by quantity must consist of the united 
time of tonics and subtonics, when the syjlable is constructed 
with these difierent elements. But all this is only a denial of 
the truth of the rule, on the grounds of the phenomena of ac- 
cent which have been pointed out in this section. Let us see 
how the principle corresponds with the fact of pronunciation. 
In the word < action/ the abrupt stress is on a vowel, (tonic) 
and yet the syllable is short : and in the word < revenge,' the 
greatest impression is from the quantity of the subtonics (con- 
sonants,) and yet the syllable is long. Language is full of like 
examples; and from the illustration they furnish of the nature 
of accent, we may learn that the time of syllables bears no cer- 
tain relation to stress, nor other modes of the accentual agency. 
The prevalent error on this subject must be ascribed to the gen- 
eral cause of all errors, — ^The want of observation at first, and 
the assumption of notions to prevent observation ever after. 

Mr. Walker has given a theory of accent, in which he makes 
it dependent on the rising and falling inflection, as indefinitely 
described by him. If the preceding history of intonation is 
true, and if it has been clearly comprehended, the reader must 
at once conclude that accent can have no fixed relationship to a 
rise of the voice oi to its fall : for it may be made with every 
essential characteristic under either of these opposite move- 
ments ; their junction into the wave ; and under all the change- 
able phrases of melody. 

Much has been said by authors on the subject of accent 
But I began this analysis of the human voice, with a resolution 
to speak after nature ; not after men. 

2L 
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SECTION XLV. 
Of Emphana. 

That function which Rhetoricians call EmphaaiB, is defined 
to be — a stress of voice on one or more words of a sentence, 
distinguishing them by intensity or peculiarity of meaning. 
Some writers, without seeming to care much about the point, 
iodefinitely attribute to emphasis, a characteristic intonation : 
and Mr. Walker imagined he specified his idea of 'tone' 
throughout all its conditions, when he made an erroneous ap- 
plication of the upward and downward infiection. 

But authority aside ; let us try to do something to the pur- 
pose, by observing the thing. 

It was stated that accent is the fixed but inexpressive dis- 
tinction of syllables by quantity and stress : alike both in place 
and nature, whether the words are pronounced singly from the 
columns of a vocabulary, or connectedly in the series of dis- 
course. 

Emphasis may be defined to be the — expressive but occa- 
sional distinction of a syllable, and consequently of the whole 
word, by one or more of the specific modes of Time, Quality, 
Force and Pitch. 

This notable function belongs essentially tO the current of 
discourse ; but it may be employed on solitary interjections, 
and on single words which stand as elliptical sentences. It will 
appear hereafter, that emphasis is no more than a generic tenn» 
including the specification of the uses of every accident of the 
voice for the purpose of enforcing sentiment and thought 

The conditions of sound which constitute accent, being in- 
cluded among the enumerated causes of emphatic distinction, 
it may be inferred, that in these particulars, accent and em- 
phasis can notdifier from each other. The quantity, radical 
stress, and loud concrete, employed as the means of empliasis» 
have indeed the same elemental nature, as in accentual agen^, 
but their purposes in the former case invest them with that ex- 
pression which constitutes the characteristie of emphasis. 
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For a delitled aecount of the ptrticolar occaaiona of emphaaia 
the reader ia referred to librariea. They eontain many rheto- 
rical worka, setting forth this part of the subjecty with compre- 
banaiTeneaa, perspicuity and taste. It ia the aim of thia easay 
rather to point out and to measure the yocal material of empha* 
sia. 

Emphasis o waa atated aboye, producea ita effect upon the 
ear, by meana of the quality and time of aound, the modea of 
atreas, and the varied intervals of intonation. The particular 
enumeration of theae meana will be given under the following 



Of the Radical Emphasis. 

WsBN an immutable ayllable beara the accent of a word 
whieh ia remarkable by aenae, sentiment or antitheriSi the a«* 
dible diatinction can be made only in three ways : by quality 
of voice ; a wide change in the phraae of melody ; and the ab- 
rupt enforcement of the radical stress. The two former modea 
of emphasis on short syllables, will be noticed in their proper 
places. The last is here illustrated. 

And with perpeturd imtMuk to alann, 
Tbouffa inftoc«Mib)e, hU ktal throne; 
Whkh, if not rtciory, In yrt revenge. ' 

If the strongly contrasted feature of the word < victory ,' is not 
represented by guttural emphaaia ; or by aspiration, or aome 
other available quality ; or if it does not receive the peculiar co- 
loring, effected by a change of radical pitch upward or downward 
through the skip of a third, fifth, or octave — If, I aay, theae 
are not uaed, the syllable ^ vie* muat be raised into importance 
by meana of the aharp radical atreaa : at leaat no other ean be 
operative whilat the ayllable ia limited to its natural quantity. 

It ia true, even an immutable time, o formerly aaid, may 
be earned rapidly throu^ any interval of the acale ; atill if 
thia rapid movement ia not joined with the radical ehanga, it 
doea not deaerve to be taken into acoount in thia oaae. 

Altboogli the radical diatinction ia here apokea of aa appli- 
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cable to immutable syllables: it is plain from its nature, that 
it may be laid on those of indefinite time. But since these 
admit of the more agreeable modes derived from intonation, 
they less frequently require the strong explosion of the radical 
This emphasis is the symbol of sentiments of anger, vio- 
leece, and energy of all kinds ; and is the common mode of 
enforcement, whatever is the time of the syllable, when the 
spirit of discourse directs a rapid utterance. 



0/tht Median Emphasis. 

Thx prominent display of the sense of a word, by a gradual 
increase and subsequent diminution of voice, can be eflfected 
only on syllables of indefinite time. It gives an importance 
equal to that of the radical stress, but it exhibits the element 
of force in an aspect of greater smoothness, dignity and grace. 
In the following sentence, the word < sole' contains a senti* 
ment of warm and serious admiration, which is finely set forth 
by means of this emphasis. 



Wonder not tov'reign MistreM, if perhaps 
Thoa cantt, who art toJe wonder! 



Though the median mode of force might be executed on the 
simple rise and fall of intervals, when considerably protracted, 
yet it is most frequently made on the wave. In the present 
case the intonation of the word * sole' is through the wave of 
the second ; the swell being at the junction of its two con- 
stituents. 

The reader must bear in mind, that in assigning the mode 
of stress to this and the preceding examples, I have been 
governed by the principles of speech laid down in this 
volume ; and shaU continue to apply them in illustrating all 
the other forms of emphasis included under this section : for 
if these examples be read in any of those various ways which 
result from spontaneous attempts in elocution, I shall in all 
probability be misunderstood. On this ground I would allot 
to the lines above quoted, that plain but deeply reqieetful 
character which belong* to the utterance of protracted quan- 
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titles in the diatonic melody ; giving; to the emphatic syllable 
the importance of greater time ; and smoothly enhancing it by 
the swell of the median stress. 



0/ihe Vanishing Emphasis. 

The words which bear this mode of stress are characterized 
by a degree of yiolence, nearly equal to that which was said to 
belong to the radical emphasis. Why then are they distin- 
guished from each other by name 7 — ^The radical is percepti- 
ble on immutable syllables ; — the yanishing can not be recog- 
nized upon them. Some extent of quantity is required for its 
display: and though the sentiment of quick energy, that 
prompts it, generally appropriates it to a simple concrete, 
which has just sufficient time to admit of its application, still 
it is sometimes eflTectiyely made on the utmost extension of 
the single movement or the wave. 

In the following examples this inversion of the natural con- 
crete, may be employed as the symbol of quick impatience in 
the one case, and of threatening revenge in the other. 

Oh 70 OodM! ye Gods! mmt I endure all thbl 



Ob ! that I bad bim, 
With nz Aufidiuiea, or more, bii tribe. 
To uie my lawliil iword. 

If the words here marked in italics, be pronounced with 
the yanishing stress, they will exhibit that Irish provincialism, 
which was said to characterize in a degree, this species of in- 
tonation. 

This form of stress is often used for the hasty energy of a 
question. For since the wider spaces of the scale are the 
qrmbols of interrogation, the reach of the interval is more 
dearly impressed by this full and emphatic boundary, than by 
the feebler termination of the natural vanish. 

Perhaps a cause of the peculiar expression of the vanishing 
emphasis, may be found in this, — From the ordinary habit of 
the Toiee in the concrete, it is difficult to produce a final ful- 
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nets and foree, without giving t rapidity of tine to the 
cution : and this adapts it to the actire sentiment^ it is 
ployed to represent 



0/ the Compound EmphasiM. 

A nxoEXB of emphatic distinction by stress^ s tr onger than 
that of any of the preceding modes may be applied to syllables 
of indefinite time ; for these, under the direction of Tehement 
feeling, may reeeiye their force from both the radical aad 
vanishing stress : as in the following urgent ealL 

Arm wanion arm for fight, the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, wUI wty «§ long ponuit 
Thii day. 

The imperative words here marked in italics, require the 
use of this double form of stress. It is however more par- 
ticularly appropriate to the forcible expression of interro- 
gative sentiments. The reason of this is ^iven in the thirty- 
seventh section ; and I here cite an example, from the scene 
of Hamlet's violence towards Laertes, at the grave 6[ 
Ophelia. 

Doet thou come here to vhine? 

To outface me by leaping in her grave 1 

The intense spirit of these questions calls for the Thorough 
interrogative intonation ; and the emphatic importance of the 
word ^ whine/ requires the rising octave with the compoand 
stress upon it For thus the radical abruptne« on 'i' seta 
forth the threatening rage of the prince, whilst the vanishing 
stress on ^ n' conspicuously denotes the inquiry, by marking 
the extent of the interrogative interval. 

This is not the place to speak of the aspiration which may 
be joined with the compound stress, for the expresnon of that 
contempt or scorn which the question may contain. 

On the whole, I confess that the discrimination of this mode 
of emphasis, in the current of pronunciation, is not so easy, as 
that of the preceding. Still it does eadst as an ekownt of 
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Ibres. Its eftel is pseuliar to itsslf : sad by dsCbevils aaa- 
Ijsis is olssriy rssohrsUo isto die abore imnd coBstitoeats. 



Of the Thorough Emphfuu. 

In dettiliDg the assignable forms of force, I gave those of 
the thorough stress, and the loud concrete, as distinguishable 
from the rest and from each other. 

But I do not feel disposed to insist upon the importance of 
these distinctions, for the practical purposes of elocution* 
They exist however, and exert their influence upon the ear^ 
and understanding. Yet they are not either in nature or 
degree, so distinguishable from the radical and the compound 
stress, and from each other, o to require the special exempli- 
fication which has been made of those other elements. Any 
peculiarity which may be found in the two functions under 
QODsidsration, is relative to the time of syllables : for when a 
qrUsble is not so short as to requhre the emphasis of the radi- 
od stress, nor of sufficient length to admit of the protracted 
modes of force, the required diatinction may be effected by 
the loud coocrate : as io the marked syllable below. 

Thk knowe my Pimiih«r: Uiefdbrt u far 
From grMitiiig he, m I from 6c^ging peace. 



Of the JJspiraied Emphasis* 

bi the ssetMNi on aspiration, one of the expressire efieeta of 
that element, was shown in the eamestneas that it spread over 
m whole sentence to which it wo applied. But the same ex* 
pression is sometimes carried in a single word ; thus constitut- 
mg the aspirated emphasis. Many words claim this emphasis 
from the essential energy of their meaning ; and theae, ih 
«MM eases, hare the literal symbol of aspiration, as * havoc,* 
< honor,' < huzza.' A similar remark may be made with re- 
gard to some of the interjections. I need not quote instances 
of aspirrted utteraaee in the exolamatioos of passion, nor in 
the pure ^i^ealhing of a sigh: the psges of the drama are fiiU 
•C examples. 
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In the following dialogae from JuUus Cmaar, the eSMl of 
the aspiration, in marking an earnest sentiment, is sufficiently 
obvious, on the word * fear,' which is set in italics. 

BnUui. What meant thk thouting'? I do ftar, tlie paopb 

Chooae Cetar for their king. 
C<u9iu9, Ay, do you fear iti 

Then mnet I think you wonld not have it ao. 

And again, in the tent scene, the earnest repugnance of 
Cassius is manifested in the aspiration of the word < chastise- 
ment' 

Brutus. The name of Oaatioii honors this oorroption, 

And chastisement does therefore hide his head. 
CoMius, ChoituenurU ! 



If the aspiration is combined with the vanishing stress on a 
simple concrete, or on any of the forms of the wave, it com- 
municates an expression of sneer, contempt, or scorn. 

The aspiration may be applied to syllables of every variety 
of time ; to all the modes of force ; and to all intervals of in- 
tonation. 



0/ the Emphatic VoeuU. 

Whsn an emphatic word terminates with an abrupt ele- 
ment, and is followed by a pause, that slight issue of sound 
which we have called the Vocule, generally receives a con- 
tinuation of force from the emphatic word : and this, by its 
extraordinary, increase, becomes the mark of high vocal ex- 
citement 

There are some occasions on which this element maybe 
used, with a view to press into a syllable all the power of 
emphasis. But it comes so close to aflfectation, that I long 
hesitated about its classification, as a fault, or an assistant en- 
forcement of speech. 

1 will not say absolutely, it should be heard in the following 
lines, from the dose of the third scene in the third act of 
OtheUo. But if the word * hate,' be pronounced with the 
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ioree required by the sentiments of the Moor, the emphatic 
Tocule will be yery apt to follow the org^e opening of the 
itonic tbnipt element 

Ykld op^ O lof, thy crown, and hearted throne 
To tjramioiie hate! swell, boioai, with thy franght 



0/ the Ouiiural Bmphasis. 

Thb sentiments of disgust^ aversion, execration, and horror, 
give their expression to an emphatic word, by joining the pe- 
culiar quality of sound, here named, to other modes of dis- 
tinction. It is most frequent on the daily occasions for re« 
Tolting inteijectives ; but is sometimes found engrafted on 
the syllabic utterance of discourse. I am disposed to think it 
might be used on the word ^ detestable,' in the following lines, 
from that dreadful malediction upon Athens, at the opening of 
the fourth act of Shakspeare's Timon. 

Nothing 111 hear from thee 
Bnt naked niwi, thoa detertahle town! 

When this element is compounded with the highest powers 
of stress and aspiration, it produces the most impulsive blast of 

0/ the Temporal Empharii. 

Whin the quantity of an emphatic syllable is long, and ad- 
mits of indefinite extension ; when the word conveys merely 
a discriminative meaning, without any peculiar sentiment or 
passion ; or when the distinction has the sole purpose of an 
emphatic tie, the impression may be made by the influence of 
time alone, o in the following address : 

Hail holj tight, afibpring oT Heaven Int-bofB, 
Or of the Eternal, eottemal heam, 
May I expien thee rnihlamedl 

Or more conspicuously in Abdiel's warning to Satan. 
9M 
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For loon expect to fed 
Hit likimder oo thy head, deMuring ibe. 
Then, who created thee lamenting team, 
When who can uncreate thee thoa ahalt know. 

In this example, the long quantities of the accented sylla- 
ble of < thunder/ and ^devouring/ are given as instances of 
the emphatic tie ; by which the apposition of two subjects, 
notwithstanding the intervening clause, is shown -in its true 
syntax by the voice. Perhaps these words, as well as the others 
which are marked for quantity alone, might, in the opinion of 
a critic, receive the additional distinction of a forceful or in* 
tonated mode of emphasis. It may be learned from the speech 
at large, that Abdiel is no longer the * fervent angel' contend- 
ing with the apostate. He is now the herald of the decrees of 
the Almighty. The warm spirit, the hopes and the fears of 
argument, have given place to grave admonitions, and to the 
solemn declarations of an ordained judgment ; and the mode 
of unimpassioned but conspicuous distinction by temporal 
emphasis, appears well accommodated to the utterance of the 
* unmoved, unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,' and prophetic 
Seraph. 

The reader must have seen bow closely connected the va- 
rious accidents of speech are ; and that however wishfully the 
attempt is made, to bring them down to the state of siof^ 
constituents, it is impossible to represent each separately in 
the necessary illustrations, I am pretending here to speak of 
the simple extension of quantity as the means of emphasis, 
when in reality that quantity is effectual, as ao attractive 
agent, even in its plainest form, through the influeoee of one 
of the formerly described elements of intonation. It mosi 
therefore be taken into the account of the temporal ttmphasi^ 
that, — though the protraction of syllables may be made in tk* 
simple rise or fall of an interval, still the common form of 
long quantity is that of a direct or inverted wave. When the 
time is extended on interrogative syllables ; or on tboee which 
carry positiveness or command ; or which form a monad ca* 
' dence,~the intonation is drawn, respectively to these cises, 
through the simple eourse of the upward or downward third 
or fifth or eighth. But in the plain emphasis of tiae^ audi ai 
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tint employed in the above examples, and such generally as 
may be used in the diatonic melody, which admits of no pe- 
euliar expression except that of serious dignity,— the exten- 
sion of the indefinite syllable is always made by the direct or 
inverted wave of the second. 



Of the Emphasis qf Pitch. 

It was stated generally in speaking of the pitch of the voiee» 
that the several intervals of the scale are used as the means of 
emphasis. We should now proceed to the illustration of this 
subject : but as the rising third, fifth, and octave, were said to 
be the symbols of interrogation, and as they have this signifi- 
eation even when applied to but one word of a sentence, it cer- 
tainly becomes a matter of inquiry, how the interrogative 
characteristic in discourse is to be distinguished from the em- 
phatic There must be even to the common ear, something 
like an unwritten rule to which reference is unconsciously 
made ; for notwithstanding, the frequent employment of these 
symbols in their different meanings, these meanings are rarely 
confounded. But our discriminations of this matter have in 
time past been but four footed instincts ; let us try to ennoble 
them a little, by giving them the support and the exalted step 
of principles. 

The various modes of constructing interrogative sentences 
were described in the sixteenth section. 

As the emphatic employment of the intervals of pitch is on 
a single word of a sentence, or at most on two or thi^ee, there 
is no liability to mistake cases of emphasis, for those of declt- 
rative and earnest interrogation, which always bear the tho- 
rough intonation. It was shown formerly that the partial ex- 
pression is never applied except to questions made bj the 
pronoun or adverb, or by the inverted nominative : therefore, 
questions of this sort, even when intonated by a solitary third, 
or fifth, or octave, are not liable to be confounded with cases of 
emphasis formed upon these same intervals, in sentences which 
have not the above described grammatieal eonstructioiL 

Many phrases which have the form of a question, seem ne- 
vertheless to hang doubtfully between an interrogative and an 
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tssertiye meaning. When such phrases can be fairly reaoWed 
into an inteijective appeal, or into that assurance in argument, 
which dictates a negative interrogatory, the .positive temper of 
the sentiment generally calls for an intonation in the downward 
concrete, as was shown in the thirty- first section. The following 
passages are by editorial punctuation, marked with an interro- 
gative sign. Whereas the above named conditions seem to me 
to apply so clearly here, that I would exclude the interrogative 
intervals, and designate these virtual affirmations by the poti- 
tiveness of a downward intonation. 

What ihocdd be in that C»nr'? 
Why ■hoold that name be aooaded mofte than joont 



CoKa. What night k thb 1 

Cauiu9, A very pleanng night to hooeit men. 
Caaea, Who ever knew the heatens menace eol 



Shflock, Ay, hie breaat: 

So eaye the bond ! Doth it not noble jodge 1 
Nearert hie heart, thoee are the very worde. 



In the first of these instances, Cassius does positively 
mean that — there is nothing in that Caesar, nor in his name. 
In the second, Casca would say, — it is a dreadful night ; and 
the heavens were never known to menace so. And in the last, 
Shylock means, — ^you know it, noble judge. If therefore the 
interrogative intonation should be applied either thoroughly or 
in part to these phrases, the intended positiveoess of conviction, 
will not be reached in expression. Sentences of this sort call 
for the grammatical note of exclamation. 

We go on now to the enumeration of the intervals of pitch, 
which serve the purpose of emphasis. 



Of the Emphasis of the Octave. 

If the concrete rise of the Octave should be set on a single 
syllable of a current diatonic melody, it will^ by the peculiarity 
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of its sound, conspicuously distinguish Ihst syllable sbore 
others formed on the interval of a tone; and will thus be brought 
within the meaning of the term emphasis, even though it 
should not receive any excess of force. 

The reader may remember what was said on the subject of the 
intervals of the scale being appreciable, even in the momentary 
flight of an immutable syllable. But it has been shown like- 
wise, that such short syllables generally take on the expression 
of the octave, by a skip of radical pitch, from the level of cur- 
rent speech to the height of that interval above it The em- 
phasis of the octave appears therefore under the form of the 
slow concrete, and that of the change of radical pitch ; and it 
may be well to have it understood here, that the same varie- 
ties exist in the emphasis of the other higher intervals of the 
.scale. 

I can not say that the octave is employed emphatically, ex- 
cept for the special enforcing of one word above others, in an 
interrogative sentence : and this indeed but rarely ; for there 
is a kind of musical cant in its long-drawn ascent that excludes 
it from those elevated purposes of speech which it is the de- 
sign of science to investigate, and of taste to approve. 

The octave, it was remarked formerly, carries the spirit oft 
quick, a taunting or a mirthful interrogative ; and is perhaps 
never used in a calm, serious and dignified question. It would 
be admissible in the following sneering exultation of Shylock 
over Antonio. 



Moniet ti yoar rait 
What ■hould I lay to you 7 Ahoald I not fay'' 
Hath a tiog money 1 Is it poicible 
A cur can lend three tboma n d docatal 



Every word of the two last questions will bear an interroga- 
tive intonation : but the terms dog and cur being emphatic 
allusions to the previous rating of Shylock by Antonio, they 
carry a revengeful triumph, and an immediate antithesis tP 
their former purpose, by being run up to the piercing treble 
of the octave. It is possible, some readers might be disposed 
to set a more dignified mode of intonatioi^on these questions. 
1 only say they will bear what is here given, without making 
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preference the subject of discussion. The readings propoesd 
throughout this essay are for illustration, and their design b 
fulfilled, whether or not they .exactly accord with eommoo 
opinion. There is a best in the works of erery art : hot the 
latitude of their variation, within the pale of principles, has an 
ample and liberal scope, which sometimes will admit %rtm 
cases of unsuccessful search after excellence. Over sach fail- 
ures the intelligent critic will be neither quarrelsome nor ae- 
vere. 

The emphasis of the octave when formed by a change of 
radical pitch, is exemplified in the following lines. 

'Zoonds, ahow me what thoalt do: 

"Wooiweep? mod fight? mooifut? woot tear tbyadfl 

The exasperated energy of Hamlet, in his encounter with 
Laertes, calls for the highest pitch of interrogation on the words 
here marked ; but the correct pronunciation of these words 
does not admit of the slow concrete. To fulfil the purposes of 
expression they are to be immediately transferred by radical 
change to an octave above the word < woot,' which is set in its 
several places, at the common level of the voice. The em- 
phatic syllable, when thus raised, is still further endowed with 
the character of the interrogative interval, by a rapid flight 
through the concrete octave, agreeably to the account given of 
this process in a former section. In short, the first seven words 
of the second line do really skip, alternately ascending and de- 
scending, between the extremes of an octave. 

Whilst these lines are before us, it may be well to draw 
attention to the contrast between the two modes of pitch in the 
octave: for the word 'tear,' having an indefinite quantity, 
admits freely of the protracted concrete ; and the voice after 
being restrained on the preceding immutable syllables is here 
restored to its prolonged and gliding intonation. 



0/ the Emphasis qf the Fifth. 

Thx relation which the interval of the concrete fifth beertto 
the octave, was shown formerly as regards its inteiiugatfre 
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eharacter. As a symbol of emphatic sense or passion, the fifth 
is less attractive to the ear than the octaye : for it has not the 
piercing influence which belongs to the latter interral. There 
is boweveri more dignity in the importance which it gives to 
a syllable. In the following lines from Satan's address to the 
son, the emphasis on < thee,' may be made by the concrete 
fifth. 

EtA be tboQ my good : by ihee, at leait 
Divided empire with Heaven'e king I hold. 

I have said here, (and I beg the same latitude for other cases) 
diat a certain symbol of emphasis may be employed : since, 
on many occasions, the means of emphasis may be varied. 
Thus, in the present example, the syllable ^thee,' might be 
made in the wave of the fifth or the third, or even the second ; 
but under this last substitution, the want of that eminence 
which is given by the rise of the fifth, must be supplied by a 
long quantity, and by the use of the radical or median or van- 
ishing stress on the wave so employed. 

In the following lines, the emphasis of the fifth on the word 
< beauty' is perhaps not absolutely unchangeable to any other 
mode : but it certainly produces a brightness of picture, which 
seems best suited to the sentiment, and which can not perhaps 
be so well effected in any other way. 

Teen like tbe rain^fopf may tUI without meeeofe, 
But ntptura and 5#cnily they can not lecaU. 

The emphasis of the fifth, by a skip of radical pitch, is well 
csemplified in that Hoe which was quoted lo show the radical 



Which, if not vietocy, ie yet ivfenge. 

Here the ibrce required on tbe word ' victory' claims all 
the assistance which intonation can add to its abrupt stress: 
and this is given by setting the short syllable ' vie' at a discrete 
fifth above the place of < not' 
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Of the EmpJiosis of the Third. 

The striking intonation of the octave and the fifth is suited 
to the earnest spirit of colloquial utterance, and to the forcible 
sentiments of the drama. The rise of the voice through the 
third, though still denoting both interrogation and emphasis, 
produces a less intense, but a more dignified impression on the 
ear, in the purposes of its application. 

The rise of the third may be set on the word < he,' in the 
following lines. 

Who firat sedaced them to that fool revolt 1 
The infernal Serpent; he it wfls, whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge — 



There are some phrases simply interrogative ; which convey 
none of those other sentiments formerly ascribed to the octave 
and the fifth. The emphatic distinction in these cases, is 
made with the moderately attractive influence of the third. 



Doet thou think Alexander looked o* this /(ufdan, 
V the earth? 



If, in this example ^Alexander,' <this fashion,' and < earth,' 
be taken as emphatic, the distinction will be appropriately 
made by the third. Should the intonation on these words be 
in the higher interval of the fifth or octave, it would imply an 
eagerness of inquiry, and a light familiarity of address, not 
suggested by the sense of the question, nor consistent with the 
temper of Hamlet's moralizing reflections. 

It is scarcely worth while to illustrate the radical skip of the 
third in relation to emphasis. The word * victory,' in a 
preceding example, may be executed in this discrete interval, 
if the reader should think the fifth, which is there used, too 
high : for it will exemplify either case, according to the degree 
of energy ascribed to it 

It was shown in the fifteenth section, that the third is em- 
ployed on the emphatic words of conditional, concessive, and 
hypothetical phrases. 
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I have said that the minor third has a plaintivenessi not un- 
like the effect of the semitone. It is not indeed more impres- 
sive on the ear, in all the purposes of speech, than this last 
named interval, but it has more of the whine or cry in it It 
may therefore be used for emphasis in the course of a chroma- 
tic melody, whenerer a word or phrase contains a sentiment 
that carries the plaintive feeling to the point of tears. 



Of the Emphasis qf the Semitone. 

I OMrr here, allotting a head to the subject of the tone or 
second. The reader must by this time be so well acquainted 
with the construction of the diatonic melody, as to admit, that 
if the second is the common form of the concrete, in all dis- 
course which carries no important or peculiar expression, the 
simple rise through that interval can not, as far as regards 
pitch, be emphatic Indeed the other intervals owe their 
attractive power to their contrast with this general current of 
the simple second. It is true, a syllable is made emphatic by 
quantity ; and that quantity is commonly a prolongation 
through the doubling of the second into the form of a wave. 
But the impressiveness is here an agency of time, not of into* 
nation. 

As the semitone has a peculiar expression, it could fulfil 
the condition of emphasis, when laid upon a single word in tlie 
course of a diatonic melody. It rarely happens however that/ 
a word is found thus insulated : for if a plaintive sentiment 
issues from one word, it generally spreads its effect over the 
whole of the phrase or sentence ; thus constituting the chro- 
matic melody, and thereby destroying the solitary importance 
of the semitone. 

There are however other modes of emphasis in a chromatic 
melody. It may be made by stress in its various forms ; and 
by time, for the semitone is set on syllables of all quantities. 
It may likewise be effected by intonation, in the following 
manner. 

When a syllable calls for the emphasis of pitch in a chromatic 
melody, that emphasis can not be a concrete rise through the 
second, third, ftTth or eighth : for these movements would 
9N 
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destroy the plaintivcoess, which by the conditions of the 
ought to exist But should a syllable of the chromatic melody 
be elevated by a discrete radical change, from the level of the 
current, to a third, fifth or ocUve above it ; and when thu» 
raised, be there made, however rapidly, through the interval 
of a semitone, it is evident that the plaintive or chromatio 
character must be preserved : and since the syllable, by a 
transfer of the radical pitch, is advanced to a higher point of 
the s^ale, it is by the additional means of acuteness, conspicu- 
ously impressed on the ear, and thus fully answers to the defi- 
nition of emphasis. 



Of the Emphasis of the Downward Concrete. 

Wk have said that the downward movement of the voice 
conveys the expression of surprise and positiveness, and is the 
mode of making a cadence on a single long syllable. But some- 
thing further on the mode of applying this concrete, for the 
purpose of emphasis in the course of a current melody, is now 
to be learned. 

The downward concrete is a mode of emphatic distinction ; 
exerting in its wider intervals a powerful attraction over the 
ear. It can not however be applied to sentences of thorough 
interrogative intonation : nor is it in its Simple forms used in 
the chromatic melody. When necessary in this latter case, fi>r 
denoting surprise or positiveness, it may be introduced as a 
constituent of the unequal wave : for the rise of the semitone 
as the first constituent, will preserve the character of the chro- 
matic melody ; and a subsequent continuation downwards 
through the eighth, or fifth, or third, will join to this melody 
the peculiar expression of the falling concretes. - 

When I have had occasion, in its proper place, to speak of 
the descent of the voice, both by concrete and by radical pitch, 
I did not represent the fall, otherwise than as if it took plactt 
from the line of the current melody. It is now necessary to 
show a difierent mode of its movement. In the twenty-first 
section, I did however give a notation of the following line ; — 

Seemi, nuuinio, nay, \i %$l\ know not seemt: — 
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in whkh 1 marJced one of its emphatic syllables with a down- 
ward fifth : fhe concrete appearing on the staffi with its radical 
the whole extent of that interval above the current melody. I 
then merely pointed out this peculiarity. : for as I was taking 
a physiological view of the downward concrete, I did not wish 
to anticipate the history of this part of emphasis. 

Now should * is' in the above line be pronounced in the 
monad or feeble cadence ; that is, should the descent through 
a third be made on this word as if it were the close of a sen- 
tence, it will not have that emphatic force (stress and time 
being aside in this consideration) which is required by the 
sense. It can not be, then, the simple descent of the voice 
from the line of the current melody, which gives impressive- 
ness to this form of emphasis. 

The full effect of the downward concrete, as an emphatic 
symbol, is produced by commencing its radical on a line of 
pitch above the current melody, and descending to thatHneor 
below it, according to the degree of expression. The height 
8t which the outset or radical of the descending toncrete is 
to be taken, depends on the degree of positiveness or surprito 
contemplated in the emphasis. That the expressive efieets of 
tfie downward concrete proceed from its affinity to the natm*6 
of the cadence, 1 will not assert It would seem however that 
there is something like an ultimate affirmation hi a Very posi- 
tive assertion ; it being as much as to say, this affirmation is 
beyond doubt, therefore let nothing further be said about it 

It may perhaps be asked,~-why the downward vanish, em- 
phatically used in the current melody, does not produce the 
effect of a cadence, and thus intersect the sense of discourse. 
It is to be recollected that the feeblest form of the cadence 
consists in the concrete descent through the third, consequ^itly 
the downward emphasis can at most amount but to this feeble 
form. And it is to be also borne in mind, that the proper ca- 
dence is continued downward from the line of tiie current 
melody : whereas the emphatic downward concrete, begins at 
a point of pitch much above the line of the melody^ and does 
not alwajrs descend below it. 
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Of the Emphasis of the Downward Octave. 

AvTER what has been said generally of the downward em* 
phasis, it is scarcely necessary to state that the octave, wheb 
set on a long syllable, gives the highest degree, o£ this species 
of emphasis. The word * hell' in the following lines requires 
the octave : 



So firown'd the mighty oombfttantf, that &ll 
Qiew darker at their frown. 



This is taken from the fine description of the threttful bos- 
tility between Satan and Death, in the second book of Paradise 
Lost And whoever gives this part with a forcible and some- 
what dramatic eflfect, will find it impossible to bring oat the 
full sense of the poet, except by the above directed intooatioo. 
The intention of the author, if I dare to interpret it, is not to 
represent, simply without marking its degree, an increase of 
darkness produced by the figurative gloom of the brows of the 
combatants. Such a picture would be too tame and trite for 
this dreadful edge of battle. The thought becomes worthy of 
the occasion, when the frowns, are said to be able to blacken 
the deep darkness even of Hell. 

So much for the description and illustration of the concrete 
pitch of the downward octave. But the transition for the por^ 
pose of emphasis is made on immutable syllables, by a change 
of radical pitch from an assumed point above the current me- 
lody. The following passage from the second book of Miltoo, 
may serve for illustration : 



Far Vm abhorr'd than thew 
Vex*d ScyDa, bathing in the sea that parte 
Calabria from the hoarae Trinaman shore. 



I know not how others might attempt to make out the pic- 
ture of this first line : but 1 can in no way satisfy my ear with 
it, except by a concrete rise through the octave on < iar,' by 
giving Mess' at the top of that interval, and then descending 
by the discrete skip of an octave in radical pitch to <ab / thus 
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returning to the level of the radical of < far/ or to the line of 
the current melody. It is not the place, but I may here say 
that < horr'd,' is to be executed in the concrete downward em- 
phasis of the octave. 

A similar intonation is appropriate to the passage which 
follows in the text of the poem. 

Nor uglier fioUow the nigfat-hag. 

In the examples here shown, I say nothing of the modes of 
stress or of the aspiration which might be necessary for the 
full vocal display of these passages. My business is with that 
•ingle elementi the downward movement 

If it be asked, — ^why the descent by the radical pitch has not 
the effect of the cadencial close ; it may be answered, — that it 
does indeed approximate towards the nature of a cadence ; but 
it is still a feeble one, and not sufficient to cut off the sense of 
discourse. For the descent is from a point assumed above the 
current line, and the downward reach is to about the level of 
that line : whereas the true and final cadence is made by a de- 
scent of three tones below that line. 



0/ the Empharis oj the Downward Fifth. 

Ths similarity of this element with the last, the difference 
consisting in degree only, renders it unnecessary to do more, 
tiian quote a phrase in which the less energetic emphasis of the 
downward fifth may be employed. The word * courageous,' 
in the following extract from the dramatic contention between 
Gabriel and Satan, at the close of the fourth book of Paradise 
Lost, bears this downward fifth on its accented syllable. 

CooragMNM chief! 
The fini in flight fiom ptin I 

The radical change of the downward fifth is exhibited in the 
reading of the following lines, from the first act of Julius 
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Cmsar. In the second scene, after Cissius has brought out 
from Brutus a proud declaration of his love of honor, he says, 

I know that Tutae to be in you, Bratui, 
At well M I do know yout outward Iktor. 
Well, honor it the mbjeei of mj aiory. 



Now, supposing this to be the proper place for the emphasis, 
the sentiment here conveyed, that this honor is the very matter 
he desires to speak of, is to be made out by a downward into- 
nation on the word * subject:' But the accented syllable of this 
word is too short to bear the concrete* The expression is 
therefore to be accomplished through a discrete descent, by as- 
suming the first syllable < sub,' at a fifth above the current 
melody, and returning to the line of that melody, on ^ ject,' 
by the radical skip of a fifth. Some other form of emphasis 
on this word may, in a manner, show the sense which is here 
assumed. But I am very confident, that to an ear of judgrment 
and taste, none will give the bright picture of the sentiment, 
which is efiTected by the proposed mode of intonation. 



Of the Emphasis qf the Downward mnL 

The downward Third expresses a more moderate degree of 
the same sense and sentiment, which are conveyed by the 
preceding intervals of the octave and fifth. Thus in the follow- 
ing reply of Hamlet, the word ^ queen* does not seem to require 
a stronger emphatic distinction than is made by a fidling third. 



Quten. Have jou fofgpt ne 1 

Bawi, No» by the rood, not mi 

You are the <lueen^ your huaUand'a brother*! wife. 



And here 1 may take occasion to refer to the diffisrence be- 
tween the eiect of the downward third, when employed as 
the means of emphasis, and as a feeble cadence. For if the 
word < Queen' merely descends concretely, from the line of 
the current melody to a third below it, the sentence may pass 
for a complete one, terminated at that point by a feeble ca- 
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denee. But if the radical of this syllable is raised to a third 
•boTe the curreot melody, and then brought donTi to it, in the 
manner of emphasis, a subsequent pause will not produce the 
like effect of a close. 

The emphasis of the downward third by change of radical 
skip, may be made by a transition from ^ that' to < too/ in the 
following phrase. 

CuMJtf Tb«3r ihQOtod duiM; whit WMllwlipltrf ibrl 
Ca»ca, Whj» bt UuU too. 

Here the word < that' is to be raised abore the line of the cttr- 
feAlmeh>dy. 

It was said formerly that the prepared cadence is produced 
by the downward radical change of a third, preceding the 
triad. Now, akhoof^ in this eaae ^ttb voice falls to a third 
below the line of the current melody, still this descent alone 
doee not prodooe a cadence. For the lowest constituent of this ' 
phrase of the third, if I may so call it, does not end in a feeble 
downward tone, but in an upward yanish, similar to the rest of 
the melody. This downward radical skip has all the eflbct of 
an emphasis, by forcibly impressing on the ear the most com- 
plete aeeompNshment of the closer 

The downward minor third may be used for emphasis, under 
the same circumstances that admit the rising form of thi» 
intenral. I perceive no di£ferenee in the effect, except perbape 
that there is more grarity in the downward morement 

The downward second being a constituent of the diatonic 
melody, has no emphatic qualities. It serves to give variety to 
the current, by occasionally taking the place of the rising con- 
crete. When given to the last constituent of a downward tri- 
tone, it makes the tripartite cadence. 

The downward semitone has peculiarity suflScient to mark » 
strong emphatic distinction : but I am not aware of its being 
ever introduced, in a solitary manner, into the diatonic me- 
lody : and in the chromatic it merely serves the purpose of va- 
riety, similar to that of the downward second in the diatonic 
current. 
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Of the Emphasis of the Wave. 

' The junction of opposite concretes produces a positive effect 
upon the ear, which gives emphatic distinction to the words on 
which it is applie^d. 

ir one were to draw the rules of reading from the mass of 
mankind, and not from cultivated and rare examples of excd- 
lence, it would be necessary to add to the two formerly de»> 
cribed kinds of melody, that of the wave : since there are many 
speakers who apply the higher species of this element of into- 
nation, to every long and emphatic syllable of discourse. Such 
a practice, to say the least of it, certainly prevents the employ- 
ment of the impressive kinds of wave, as the means of em- 
phasis. 

The wave expresses, according to its forms, surprise, inter- 
rogation, mirthful wonder, sneer and scorn : and is emphati- 
cally used on long quantities which embrace these sentiments. 

The dignified diatonic melody is made, as has been shown, 
by the wave of the second : but this is only a method of add- 
ing the gravity of the downward second, to the lighter efiect of 
the ascent of that interval ; and of producing that length in 
syllables which is essential to solemn utterance, without incur- 
ring the risk of falling into the notes of song. Consequently 
this wave of the second can not be enumerated among the means 
of emphasis. The other waves of higher intervals serve also 
the purpose of giving time and dignity to utterance, by dou- 
bling the intervals of which they are respectively composed. 
But they have a striking peculiarity when heard in the diatonic 
melody : giving thereby to the words which bear them, an em- 
phatic distinction. 

If the sentiment of scorn is contained in dig^nified discourse, 
it is to be expressed by the use of the vanishing stress, or by 
aspiration, joined with either the simple rise or iall of the con- 
crete, or with the direct or inverted form of the single wave. 
For there is a degr^ of levity and familiarity in the double 
wave, which is unsuitable to the kind of discourse from which 
we are here excluding it. 

In considering the emphasis of the wave, I shall not attempt 
to illustrate all its forms. If the reader has been careful to fol- 
low me in the analjrtis of this element, he will be aUe to make 
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out all these things for himself: and there are too many varie^ 
ties of the wave to justify any thingjike an entire enumeration 
of them. I shall name a few species. 



Of the Emphasis of the EquaMngk Wave qf the Octave. 

I can not at this moment give an example, from serious com- 
position, of an octave in the above form. The piercing drawl 
of its intonation is only common in the play of vulgar snarl- 
ing9| if indeed it is ever employed for any other purpose. It 
actively expresses surprise; and when heightened by the 
vanishing stress, aspiration, or guttural emphasis, it has the 
additional meaning of sneer and scorn. There is a difference 
in the eflSsct of this symbol, according as it is made on a low 
or a high pitch of the voice. In the latter case, it has more of 
the character of raillery or mirthful comment than of canting 
contempt 

If the single*equal wave of the octave is inverted, the em- 
phasis has the character of interrogation, from the ascent of 
the last constituent 

Of the Emphasis of the EquaMngh Wave cf the Fifth. 

This element carries a degree of admiration, but less than 
that of the octave: as in the following example from the con- 
test between Satan and Death. 

And breath*ft defiance here and acorn, 
Where I nign kingl and to ennge the more, 
Thjf lupg and lord ! 

Whoever will read the whole passage with the dranutic 
power which its composition justifies, will find he may set the 
element now under consideration, on the syllable ^ thy,' as a 
full expression of the positiveness, vaunting authority and self- 
admiration of the Ooblin. 

In order to riiow the difference in character between this 
direct wave, and its inverted form, let the latter be substituted 
in the above reading. The interrogative effect produced by 
80 
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the ascent of its last constituent, will not only obscure the ioul 
of the poet) but absolutely cross out his sense ; for it will make 
Death ask a question, when he intends to be unanswerably af- 
firmative. 

1 need not consume time by giving an example of the wave 
of the Third in its equal-sin^e form. If we suppose an abat^ 
ment in the degree of expression, all that was said of the cha- 
racter of the wave of the fifth, may be afiKrmed of it It is 
more commonly employed than the fifth. 

Nor need I say much of the emphasis of the direct and invert- 
ed wave of the Minor third | sioce it is employed for a purpose 
similar to that of its upward and downward constituents. It is, 
however, more expressive and has a longer quantity. 



Of the EmphctM cf the UnequaUHngle Wave* 

I said formerly that the unequal wave is used as the symbol 
of admiration, surprise or interrogation, according as its course 
is direct or inverted : in the wide variation of the dimensions 
of its constituents, and in its junction with vanishing stress or 
aspiration or guttural emphasis, it becomes the most eminent 
mark of scorn. The last word of the following contemptuous 
retort of Coriolanus on the Volscian general who had called 
him a ^ boy of tears,' might perhaps be given as an instance of 
the ascent of a fifth and the subsequent descent of an octave 

False bound! 
If yoa have writ jonr annab traei Hit tbera 
That, like an eagle in a dore-coie, I 
Fluttered your Voloet in Corioli; 
Alone I did tL^Boyt 

I say nothing here of the strong aspiration, necessary to btow 
out the scomfiil feeling of the speaker. I have heard this syl- 
lable pronounced on- the Stage, with the simple downward em- 
phasis. But there is more cool wonder and self-satisiaetioo in 
this intonation than belongs to the Roman's vexed baying of 
his revilersy and to his vehement retort of a charge of ii 
stancy, which he must have half acknowledged to himaeUl 
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In the following lines^ from the contention between Brutus 
and CaMUSy the word * yea' may bear a direct-unequal way«^ 
eonsifttng of the rise of a tone or third, connected with the idl 
of a third or fiAh. 

For, from Uiif daj Ibrtb, 
in um yun fiir mj imrth, yM, kt mj Uoghter, 
When yoa are wwpish. 

If this word be given without aapiration, or vanishing stress, 
or guttural voice, I do not know that the expression will differ 
much from that of the equal wave. The sneer must therefore 
depend on the union of some one of these last named elements 
with the simple utterance. 

The intonation of the italic-word 'wrong* in the follow- 
ing line, may be taken as an example of the emphasis of an 
unequal wave whose first constituent is a semitone ; and the 
second a downward third or fifth, according to the force re- 
quired by the sentiment : 

Too wrong me every Wiy, you wrong mp, Bmtua. 

I have turned over all the books within my reach without 
being able to find a sentence for illustrating a case of the double 
wave. Serious and elevated discourse can have all its purposes 
of feeling and sense fulfilled without it : and it is not the design 
of this essay to point out to children and drolls, the scientific 
mode of derisively imitating the surprise of their neighbours^ 
by the curling mockery of this vulgar element 

I have nothing to say about the Time of the concrete as a 
means of emphasis. The variations of its time are perceptible 
by strict attention : but they are so closely united with the 
modes of stress, that the separate consideration of them would 
be an unnecessary refinement 



Of the Emphasis qf the Tremor. 

* 

The tremor may be applied to a succession of syllables, and 
thus, in a manner, constitute a tremulous melody. But we 
have here to consider its occasional appliealion to one or two 
words in the current of speech. 
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When the tremor is made on a tonic element, in any interval 
except the semitone, it is the symbol of laughter: and conse- 
quently, in syllabic utterance it joins to the sense of the words 
on which it is set, the expression of joy and exultation* 



Thoa Art the Tvaas of the nobler man, 
That ever lived in the tide of ttmea. 



There is a sentiment of exultation, and a superlativeness of 
compliment in this eulogy, which can not be properly express- 
ed by the smooth movement of the concrete. The first sylla- 
ble of the emphatic word * nofilest,* when uttered with the tre- 
mulous intonation of the wave of the third or second, jives the 
vocal consummation to the feeling which suggests the exceed- 
ing measure of the praise. 

When the tremor is formed of a single tonic, in the semitone 
or its waves, it constitutes the function of crying. When eoi- 
ployed in the syllabic intonation of the chromatic melody it 
sets a more marked distinction on those emphatic words which 
express the sentiments of tenderness, grief, supplication, and 
other connatural states of feeling. 

The following passage is taken from a dramatic part of Para- 
dise Lost, in the tenth book ; and if read with the personal ac- 
tion of the dialogue, calls for the highest coloring of the semi- 
tone, and of the tremulous movement. 



Fonake me not thm, Adam ! wttneaa, Heareo, 
What love linoere, and reverence in my beait 
I bear thee, and onweeting have ofiended, 
Unhappily deceived ! Thy loppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 
My only strength and sUy. Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist 7 
While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace; both joining, 
As joined in injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assigned us^ 
That cruel Serpent. On me exercise not 
Thy hatred for this misery befallen ; 
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Od me Almdy lost, roe than thyself 
More miserable 1 Both have tinned; but thoa 
Against Qod only ; I, against God and thee; 
And to the place of judgment will return, 
There with ny cries iinportane Heaven, that all 
The sentence, fiom thy head removed, may hgbt 
On me, sole canse to thee of all this wo; 
Me, me obly, just object of his ire ! 

By the lines that follow in the poem, Eve is said to have 
' ended weeping,' and her supplication, to have been accom- 
panied <wiUi tears that ceased not flowing.' Now tears in 
speech are always made with more or less tremor. Should 
the semitonic tremor however be applied throughout the 
whole of this passage, the eflfect would be monotonous, and 
the characteristic concrete of speech would be lost in the 
agitated voice of crying, llie mingled eflicacy of these func^ 
lions may be appropriately shown by using the tremor only 
CD judiciously selected emphatic words. It may be well to 
remark that the above lines are not entirely subservient to the 
manner of delivery here suggested : for some of the syllables 
which carry the deepest feeling of contrition, have not suflS- 
cient quantity to allow the eminent intonation of the tremor. 
The word * beg' and the accented syllable of < uttermost' are 
of this nature ; for though they admift qf the tremulous func- 
tion to a certain degree, still their limited time do^ not fully 
satisfy the demands of sentiment for a free extension of the 
voice. The words < bereave,' *only,' *fortom,' *thee,' and 
< more,' through their indefinite quantity give ample measure 
to intonation. On these then, and others which might be 
desifpiated, the tremor nuy be effectually set, whilst the rest 
of the melody, not so marked, must have the smooth concrete 
of the semitone. 



•tf Seeapitulating View qf Emphasis. 

Upoh a close consideration of the foregoing subject, it will 
be found difficult to draw a definite line of separation between 
words which are emphatic, and the common run of the melo- 
dy : in as much as some of the iainter cases of emphasis may 
searcely difler from the simply accentual and temporal dis- 
tinction of syllables. 
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To what case then is the term emphasifl to be applied ? — 
Not to that of every syllable which differs in any degree from 
its neighbour. For by this rule we may regard half the words 
of language as emphatic ; since they are perpetually yaryiog 
from others by slight degrees of force and quantity ; and since 
some important elements of pitch when not assisted by time 
and stress, are occasionally applied to syllables, without pro- 
ducing thereby any extraordinary distinction. There are, 
however, certain characteristics of vocal sounds which un- 
erringly call the attention of an auditory. High powers of 
stress, extreme length in quantity, wide intervals of pitch, and 
any peculiar quality of voice, when set on certain words, may 
be considered as the constituents of emphasis. But at what 
point in the respective gradations of these elements, the em- 
phatic character begins, can not be assigned, and perhaps need 
not be known. 

The subject of emphasis may be viewed under several as- 
pects : and they are here pointed out, with the design to con- 
tribute towards future philosophical inquiry on this question. 
Somewhat more time than I dare devote to these matters, 
would be requisite for framing those general rules, which, in 
the prophecy of investigation, I can not but pronounce here, to 
be discoverable by industry and perseverance. But if enough 
has not been already Aid in this department, 1 am not un- 
willing to leave something to be said by others. 

Emphasis has, in the preceding parts of this section, been 
regarded as expressive of certain sentiments and thou^ts, 
through the agency of the several accidents of the voice. 

Emphasis may likewise be considered in reference to its 

general Purposes. These are : First ^To raise one or more 

words above the level of the rest of the sentence, without re- 
gard to their special relationships or antithesis. Secondly 
To contrast certain words with each other, or to con- 
tradistinguish them. Thirdly To supply an ellipsis, and 

thereby complete to the ear, that construction which is im- 
perfect in grammar. Fourthly To mark the syntax in 

those cases where it might be doubtful without the assistance 
of emphasis. 

Another view of this subject might be grounded on an ana- 
lysis of the parts of speech. Thus, ^when an emphasis is 
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bud on the artiele, it eontrtdistiDguithes n subject as definite 

or indefinite, ss singular or plural. When made on a noun, 

it may either express a direct opposition between some of the 
various accidents of this part of speech ; or it may raise one 
sabstsntive-thought above the rest of the sentence, without 

the immediate suggestions of any special antithesis. On 

proDouns its distinctions are relative te gender, number, case 
and person ; or it may indicate, as on the article, the definite 
nature of a subject — —On the verb it may show the relation- 
ship of states of being, acting and sufifering, of time and num- 
ber ; or, may distinguish without palpable antitheses. On 

the adverb it may give the contradistinctions of time, place, 

negation, affirmation and inference. On the preposition it 

may mark the antithesis of motion, position and cause. On 

conjunctions it may show the contrasts of conjunctive and dis- 
junctive xelations ; and of condition. On the interjection, 

emphasis serves only for unrelated distinction, and does not, 
ss far as I know, embrace an antithesis. 

On the whole, whatever is the meaning of any part of 
qieech, emphasis may not only raise it into importance, and 
contradistinguish it from some other meaning, but may like- 
wise be employed to supply an ellipsis, and to point out the 
syntax. 

1 have read somewhere,-^that every case of emphasis in- 
cludes contrast This certainly is not true of emphatic inter- 
jections, at least 1 am not able to discern the antithesis in 
them : and with r^ard to the cases included under the detail 
of the other parts of speech, there are many instances in which 
the contrast is not brought before attention, notwithstanding 
it is admitted that such antithesis is absolutely included in the 
thought 

it is not within the range of my design to illustrate all the 
cases of emphasis which have been set forth in the above sur- 
vey of species, suggested by the philosophy of the parts of 
speech. I here exemplify only the four general heads of the 
Purposes of emphasis, given above. 

First The distinction of one word above others, without 
the striking perception of antithesis, is here shown. 

BfU —I Um angry victor hath ncalTd 
Uk miniiliwi of Ta^feaim u 
Back to tlw gUM of Hcftffo. 
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This first phrase is interjective ; but I can not conceive with 
what ^ see,' is in contrast. Surely Satan in drawing the at- 
tention of the eyes of Beelzebub, did not mean to signify, that 
he should not touch, taste', or otherwise perceive the recall of 
the pursuit : And to suppose ^ see/ to be in antithesis to his 
not having looked before, is a mere refinement The case is 
the same with most interjections, whether they are properly 
the simple tonic elements, or with greater latitude, any of the 
several parts of speech. 

Secondly. The marked antithesis is exemplified in the fol* 
lowing lines : 

I yielded, and fipom that time we 
How heauiy is excelled by manly grace 
And wi$dom^ which alone is truly lair. 



This is the most frequent form of emphasis. 

Thirdly. The use of strong emphasis in an elliptical 
tence is remarkable in the following instance. 



Into what pit thoo aeest! 
From tchai height fall'n! so much th« strongar proved 
He with his thunder. 



Taking these lines as a complete construction, they are uo- 
grammatical, and unintelligible. It is scarcely neceasrry to 

suggest that the poet meant to say see to what a dreadful 

pit we are doomed, consider from what an immeasurable height 
we have been hurled, and the degree of his superior strength 

may be proved. Or thus as far as the horrors and the 

depth of this pit are removed from the bliss and height of 
heaven, so far has the thunder of the Almighty surpassed the 
strength of our arms. Now, this full meaning can be clearly 
brought out from the elliptical phraseology of the poet, only 
by one mode of intonation. If the word < what,' in its two 
places be given with an emphasis of the downward octave, 
forcibly aspirated, and with a loud concrete ; and if the suc- 
ceeding words within the notes of admiration, be also intooa- 
ted with downward vanishes, the true astonishment of the 
sentiment and the measure of the conquest will be shown. 
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And further, if a cadence and a pause be xn&de at < falPn/ and 
if < 80 much' be strongly emphatic, the reference of the com- 
parison to the strength of the thunder, wiU be perceived ; and 
the sense will come upon the ear, in that laconic eloquence 
with which it was condensed and felt in the imagination of the. 
poet 

Fourthly. When the structure of a sentence is so much 
involved as to produce a momentary hesitation in an audience, 
about its concord or government, the syntax may be rendered 
perspicuous by means of emphasis, as in this example : 



He itood, and oOted 
Hk ItfftooBy Anael ibnm, who lay entranced 
Thick aa Autumnal leaves Uiat alrow the brooka 
In VaDombroea, where the Etrnrian ^ladet, 
High over-aiched, embower; or tcaitered eedge 
J^/UmI, when with fierce winda Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red-aea coait 



If this passage stood thus < Thick as autumnal leaves, in Val- 
lombrosa, or scattered sedge afloat,' &c. there could be no 
hesitation about the construction. But the chain of parenthe- 
tic specifications between < leaves' and * or,' together with the 
picturesque association, and the beauty of the phraseology, — 
makes us for a moment lose sight of that intended transition 
to another subject of illustration, which should be immediate 
and perajHCuoua. For the substitutive sense of the conjunc- 
tion <or,' is not at once so plain, that the phrase < scattered 
sedge,' might not, in the moment of utterance, be prospective- 
ly taken as a nominative in some new course of the subject 
But if tbe clause < thick as autumnal leaves,' which shows a 
comparison, be emphatically raised into memorable notice, and 
if tbe succeeding words, extending to the semicolon, be hur- 
ried, yet becomingly, the subsequent emphasis on < scattered 
sedge afloat,' will at once refer the ear back to the last similar 
distinction of tbe voice, on < autumnal leaves,' and thus indi* 
cate that the angel forms lay likewise as thick as the scattered 
sedge afloat 

This element of expression, for so it is, was called, in the 
section on Grouping, tbe Emphatic tie : and certainly in the 
«P 
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present case it has no other object than to join these disserered 
thoughts ; since in a more natural and perspicuous connexion 
there would be no call for the emphatic distinction. 



Haying thus enumerated the various modes of time, quality, 
stress and intonation^ by which certain words or syllables are 
brought conspicuously before the ear, the reader is prepared 
to receive the term emphasis with a wider definition than i» 
usually given to it 

Emphasis is a generic term for the extraordinary impressiye- 
ness of the sense or sentiment of words : the species of im- 
pre^on being founded on the varied accidents of the voice. 

From this view it appears, that Emphasis, and what wc 
have called Expression, may be considered in most cases, as 
convertible generic terms : since emphatic words diflSsr from 
such as are unemphatic, through those functions which con- 
stitute the proper expression of speech. 

The preceding analysis will enable us to display the whole 
eompass of the art of reading, with some amplitude of plan 
and accuracy of delineation. Words, as symbols of meaning, 
may be consideved under three aspects : as representatives of 
simple thought ; as indicative of an enforcing of thought; and 
as expressive of passion. The progress of the voice in speak- 
ing is called melody. The course of melody under the di- 
rection of simple thought^ is through the interval of a tone in 
the radical change, with a concrete rise of a tone from each of 
those radicals. But the portions of discourse which represent 
simple thought, are limited : those thoughts are to be enforced, 
and passions are to be expressed. The tenor of the simple 
diatonic melody is therefore often interrupted, by an occur- 
rence of higher intervals of the scale, both in the concrete and 
discrete forms. Thus it appears that those transitions of pitch 
which were called phrases of melody, and were said to be 
seven in number, are multiplied by the use of some of the 
above mentioned elements of emphasis. For on the i^inciple 
which suggested the name of the ditone, we have by the enH 
ploy men t of the radical change of higher intervals, the Phrase 
of the Third, and Fifth, and Octave^ both in an upward and 
downward direction* 
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ir the reader has understood rightly the description of the 
f\inctioD8 of the Toice, the pages of the historian and the poet, 
will suggest to him the occasions for their application. The 
ways of simple narrative, the places and modes of stress and of 
intonation, have been exemplified, in reference to the sense 
and sentiment of discourse. If the scheme is sufficiently clear, 
the reader may trace the general outline of speech : and if his 
mind is large and liberal enough to let in other thoughts than 
those of interest and daily fame, he may herein possess and 
enjoy, at least the picture of a simple and beautiful system of 
nature, if he can not by practical means oSer it for sale or ap- 
plause. 

The possession of a good e«*, together with a resolute prae- 
tice, will be necessary for the precise recognition, and skilful 
employment of the enumerated elements. But a full under- 
standing of the mere theory of speech, as laid down in this 
essay, without an accomplished practical execution of its rales, 
will enable one to overlook the exercises of others, with the 
decisive commendation or censure of an intelligent criticism : 
to carry the steady arm of principles, against the self^nflicting 
eouncils, and changeful orders of authority: to hold out against 
error with the real defences of opinion ; and to associate the 
delightful but passing perceptions of the ear, with the con- 
tinued and busy pleasures of mental discrimination. 

When the ingenuous reader reviews the preceding history, I 
must beg him to bear in mind its object The purpose was to 
analyze the functions of speech, without a strict limitation of 
the search to those points which might be readily cognizable 
in ordinary utterance, or practically important in oratorical 
instruction. I have recorded no phenomenon, the discovery 
of which has not been the result of patient observation and ex- 
periment There are many parts of the detail that will at once 
be recognized by the competent critic : others will be after- 
wards received into the growing familiarity of his inquiry : 
whilst some of the descriptions, even if admitted to be true, 
will still be considered as niceties of disputable application, 
and beyond the assigning power of rule. As a physiologist, 1 
conceive I have done no more than my duty in this record, 
however presently useless some of its minutiae may be. Much 
of the accumulated wealth of science is not at interest ; but the 
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[It CM it has DO other object thin to join these dinerered 
thooghts ; siace in a more natural and perspicuous connexjoo 
thcsre wou^d be no call for the emphatic distinction. 



Hiri^ thos ecumerated the Tahoos modes of time, qualitj, 
stress x=fl Iz'tctutiooj by which ctftain words or syllables are 
kvv:^: ccc5p>aousiT before the ear, the reader is prepared 
«» rec«£Te dx term emphasis with a wider definition than it 
s<a£!T g;TeQ to iL 

Crr^hiass tf a cenehc term for the extraordinary impreanre- 
xas <i ;be s e sj e or aentimeBt of words : the vpecles of im- 
jresstrc beir^ fc"C--i^i on the raried accidents of the Toice. 

Frjc: ty::f riew it ippcars, that Emphasis, and what we 
itiT» ^oJeii E3^rress£cc, may be considered in most cases, as 
ctrcTerLrue ccaer^c terms: since emphatic words differ from 
Kcjr at ace ;:=^fsrp-bauc, throcgh those functions which eon- 
3cr::?!f ae rrcwr cxpresson of speech. 

rb» peecgc -: j azolrsss will enable os to display the whole 
canoaBi cif uie an ot reading with aooie amplitode of plan 
«ii Miaiac T ^' g," wrimi Words, as symbols of meaning 
xacT ^ cnmfliiieKC ^3i5er three aspects : as rep r esen tatives of 
sac^ -JbMf^: : as -y^jaTTre of an eofbrcing of tboog^it; and 
J! 1 1, f TBTT -f jrnmm nepcopessof tbeToiceiaipaafc* 
3S|^ :ff auBS aesady. Tte covse of melody under Hm A- 
vtcOK cf jutsitt ;ka«^gjtov istln«ag|ktheiiitamlof aineii 
ibt *>cia^ jfcMiggw wtd^aumiiHi riaeof a tonefipBl<Mhrf 
B«themiftia«or< 
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borrowers may one day come. I am ready to admit, that some 
distinctiona iq this history, nay be practically disregarded. 
Thus 1 have described the several forms of stress as palpably 
differing functions ; and they are absolutely so made in speech : 
yet I have not ventured to insist on the importance of the dif- 
ference in all cases. So in the discrimination of the intervals 
of the scale, I have endeavoured to give the true physiological 
account of these functions : but I have not taken upon me to 
exclude the fourth, sixth and seventh from the speaking voice. 
Nor would 1 wish it to be thought that some of the intervals 
of intonation, may not on occasions, be used as substitutes for 
each other, without affecting the force or precision of speech. 
I was also far from ascribing particular expressions to the noh 
merous possible forms of the wave. 

In thus opening the way for a change of elocution from an 
imitative art, with its inherent defects, to a science with all its 
constituent usefulness and beauty, it was necessary to set forth 
every existing function : that the materials might therd>y be 
furnished towards the future establishment of a sys^ov of in- 
struction, for those who have the rare aim in scholarship of 
seeking high accomplishment, through the abundant encom- 
passing of principles, and the condensing economy of system- 
atic means. That the inquiry into this subject has produced 
much that will be imperceptible to the first scrutinies of the 
general ear, I must be convinced from the past history of hu* 
man improvement. The work of vocal mystery, has been at 
all times so despairing^ly abandoned, as beyond the reach of 
analytic perception, that this supposed impossibility alone will 
form a heavier argument against its admission, than the real 
but surmountable difficulty of encountering nature in new 
fields of sensation. Many who in fine organization of ear, and 
a capability of delicate analysis, possess the means of succeasTul 
investigation will, too probably, shrink finom the labours of 
experiment, and seek to justify infirmity of resolution, by de- 
fensively assuming the hopelessness of trial. 
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SECTION XLVI. 
Oftht Drift of the Voice. 

Hb who listens to a good reader, may perceive that his 
voice is not only adapted to the varying indications of the sen- 
timents which lie in individual words, but that there is a style 
in the movement which runs through the parts or the whole of 
a discourse; is accommodated to its reigning sentiment or 
spirit ; is identical during the prevalence of that spirit, and 
changes with its variations. Every one recognizes this differ- 
ence in manner between a facetious description, and a solemn 
invocation from the pulpit ; between the vehement stress of 
anger, 'and the well known whining of complaint It is to 
this continuation of the same style, whatever the repeated ele- 
ment or elements may be, that I apply the term Drift of the 
voice. 

On this subject I have no new modes of utterance to describe: 
the preceding history furnishes all the elements that respec- 
tively join to make the various drifts of discourse. I am only 
about to enumerate these drifts and refer them to the heads of 
their several constituent elements ; that in this essential part 
of elocution the scholar may have a definite perception of his 
duty, and a knowledge of all the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. This subject is not unnecessarily specified by 
a name ; nor is it uselessly offered to the studious attention of 
the reader : for if a particular drift is required throughout a 
portion of discourse, or the whole of it, any interruption of 
the assumed tenor, will offend the ear; or at least wiU be a 
failure of the aims of elocution. Thus, when the sentiment is 
plaintive and consequently demands the semitonic intonation, 
the introduction of a tone or second will be no less disagreeable, 
than an oflence against time and tune in music. 

The real existence and effective operation of drift being 
admitted, the question before us is — ^Upon what functions of 
the voice it is founded ; and how many different forms may it 
employ ? 
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1 have described all the functioas of the voice which are 
known to me ; the nature of drift muat, therefore, in my view, 
be resolvable into the enumerated elements of speech. These 
elements have been considered under the modes of their indt* 
vidual construction, their expressive meaning, and their appli- 
cation in the limited sphere of emphasis. Our present view of 
them regards their distinguishing effect when continued in a 
current melody. 

The question, How many different styles the drift may 

assume, is to be answered by ascertaining which of the ele- 
ments can be heard in succession on any indefinite number of 
syllables, without offending the ear by monotony : for there are 
some which can not be repeated without producing this dis- 
agreeable effect As a general proposition, it may be asserted 
that most of the specific forms of time, stress and intonation, 
may, as occasion requires, be applied in continuation without 
violating propriety or taste. There are again, some elements 
which we dare employ-only on a few or on solitary syllables, 
and which can not therefore make a drift in discourse. 

On the subject of this successive use of the elements, it is 
necessary to remark, that though the peculiar character of the 
drift may be sustained throughout a whole sentence, yet the 
function which produces it, can in some cases, be executed 
only on certain syllables. Thus, in the expression of dignity 
by means of long quantities, the unaccented syllables can not 
bear a protracted time : still the character of dignity will pre- 
vail, even with this limited application. 

Let us enumerate the various kinds of drift. 

The Diatonic DRIFT. The diatonic melody was said to 
be that mode of utterance which is used for simple narrative 
or description ; being destitute of the marked expression that 
respectively belongs to question, argument and passion. The 
style of this melody is produced by the concrete rise of a tone, 
and by a change of radical pitch through the same interval 
The employment of any other element in discourse of this 
kind, would be disagreeable. Suppose, for instance, an adver- 
tisement in a gazette to be read with the solemn drift of a 
protracted quantity, or in the plaintive style of the semitone ; 
no one would be in doubt concerning this improper applie»- 
tion of time and intonation. 
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Id the usual course of the diatonic melody, perhaps the up* 
ward coDcretes predominate : the downward vanish of the 
second) being occasionally introduced for variety ; but when 
required by the gravity of the subject it may without monotony 
constitute a drift 

The DRIFT of the Semitone. I said enough formerly on 
the subject of the chromatic melody ; it exemplifies the present 
head This style is spread throughout discourse of a plaintive, 
tender, and supplicating character. It was proved in its pro- 
per place, that every interval is practicable on every kind 
of quantity. The semitone, therefore, in its drift is heard on 
every syllable however short : and even though unaccented. 

77k« DRIFT qf the Doumward Vanish. It was said the 
falling second is sometimes used as a drift The downward third 
and even the fifth are occasionally heard in continuation. Their 
currents express surprise and confidence, and when enforced by 
stress, a warmth of conviction and temper. The following 
indignant argument from the pleading of Volumnia in Corio- 
tanue bears the downward third throughout 

Como let oa gor 
Thk Mlow bad a Voldaii to hia mother; 
His wife is in CorioU, and this child 
Like him by chance: — 

A continuation of the downward intervals, forms, as we have 
seen, the drift of exclamatory sentences. 

The DRIFT of the Wave of the Second. This element 
b used in continuation on long quantities, for occasions of so* 
lemn, deliberate, and dignified speech. 1 do not say this wave 
may not be passed through on syllables of moderately pro- 
tracted time, and even on those which we have called muta- 
ble : but it is on long-drawn or indefinite quantities that the 
effects ascribed to it as a drift, become conspicuous. 

The DRIFT qf the Wave of the Semitone. This is the 
most common form of the semitonic style ; since the senti- 
ments associated with the chromatic melody generally call for 
slow time and long quantities. Upon the subject of this and 
of the preceding head, we must bear in mind that both the di- 
rect and inverted modes of these waves are used interchangea- 
bly in their req>ective melodies. 
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The DRIFT of Quantity. The most attractive styles of 
speech are formed of the accident of Time. In discourse con- 
taining the sentiments of gaiety, mirth, anger, and other similar 
emotions, the utterance is quick, and this is generally com- 
bined with the simple concrete of the second, together with 
the radical or vanishing stress. The drift of long quantity is 
set on solemn, plaintive, and dignified composition. 

One might make a threefold division of the temporal Drift ; 
into that of — quick, — median, and^-slow time. 

The DRIFT of Radical Stress. In the section on em- 
phasis I pointed out tlie sentiments which require the ap- 
plication of this radical force to single words. But thm 
sentiments sometimes prevail throughout discourse, and con- 
sequently the element of stress which they assume in contin- 
uation, imparts to melody the character of a drift. 

The DRIFT of the Median Stress. This is necessari- 
ly connected with long quantity ; and generally with the wave 
of the second and semitone. Its drift is not very distinguish- 
able from that of the last named elements : for a protracted 
time on these intervals is always the sign of that dignity which 
generally admits the use of this median swell. 

The DRIFT of the Vanishing Stress. This element was 
shown to be applicable to all the intervals of the scale. But 
as a drift it can be employed only on the rise and the wave of 
the second and semitone, and on the downward third and fifth. 
The vanishing stress whether in the diatonic or chromatic me- 
lody, marks a considerable degree of energy in sentiment ; and 
communicates to the current of discourse a style of utterance 
which can not be mistaken. 

' The DRIFT of Force. Loudness and Softness when re- 
spectively heard in continuation, do so impress the ear with 
their distinct peculiarities, as to constitute styles of utteranee ; 
and the failure to fulfil the demands of sentiment on either of 
these points, must be included among the faults of speech. — 
Who will deny that there are some occasions, on which the 
drift of comparative softness of voice would be entirely ridi- 
culous : and others again, on which that of loudness would be 
disgusting bombast ! 

These ten modes of drift do^ by the continued use of their 
respective elements, impress a peculiar characteristic on ex- 
tended portions of discourse. 
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Of the other elemeDts none are allowable in that continua- 
tion which, according to our previoua account of drift, would 
constitute a current style. And yet the application of some 
of them to phrases, extends so much beyond the limits of em- 
phasis, that they deserve a place next in order to the real 
drifts. If the reader is disposed to give them a name, founded 
on their nature, they mif^t be called Partial ^rifts : thus we 
have, 

The Partial DRIFT qf the Tremor. I have hinted that 
the tremulous movement is proper only on short passages, — 
paasages of syllabic crying if I might so speak ; but that it 
would be monotonous if kept up through a long line of dis- 
course. And here let it be understood that though a drift is 
by its nature a monotony, or continuance of the same voice, 
still it is rather satisfactorily expressive, than disagreeable 
when made on certain elements. The tremor however is not 
one of them. 

The Partial DRIFT qf the Aspiration. The sentiments 
which give rise to this symbol are like those of ^ the preceding 
bead, generally limited to temporary portions of melody. 
When so applied, the character of utterance justly entitles it 
to the name of drift. 

The Partial DRIFT qf the Guttural Emphasis. The 
•oomfol feeling which calls for this element, is sometimes 
oontinued for more than the time and the solitary occasions of 
emphasis ; and thus makes a partial drift. 

The DRIFT qf Interrogation. The reader may recol- 
kct that the third, fifth and octave are the intervals of intona- 
tion in a question. The partial form of their use in interrogl- 
tion, so rarely exceeds the employment of them in emphasis, 
that they can scarcely in this case be entitled to the name of 
drift. But in those questions which are of declarative con- 
struction, or that otherwise demand the thorough intonation, 
the predominance of these wide and impreasive intervals gives 
that peculiar character which the common ear at once per- 
ceives and comprehends. Still as questions are but portions 
of discourse, and as these high intervals are never used in con- 
tinuation for any other purpose, this form of drift must be 
considered as partial. 

The Partial DRIFT qf the Phrases qf Melody. The 
2Q 
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Monotone and the phrase of Alternation are aomethnet sere* 
rally used in continuation on certain portions of diaeourse^ oT 
greater extent than those to which these phrases are appropri- 
ate, in the plain and more common construction of the current 
melody. In a former section peculiar expreaaons were as- 
cribed to these two phrases when continuously employed: 
consequently when such a condition of the melody ooenrs, it 
gtvesy according to its nature, the partial drift of the monotone 
or alternation. 

Jt may be made a question, how far Quality of voice, when 
given to a part or the whole of discourse, might constitute a 
drift. The fulness of the orotund may impart to utterance a 
character of dignity which is at once distinguishable from the 
meagre huskiness and forceless efforts of uncultivated speech; 

The compound stress and the loud concrete differ so slightly 
from the radical and vanishing modes of force, and from each 
other, that it would be a mere refinement to found styles of 
drift upon them. 

Such then are the elements which may appear througboal 
the whole of a discourse ; or be set restrictively on one or m 
few sentences. 

There are a few elements of which a drift can not be made. 

It was said that interrogative sentences of the Thorough kind 
might be regarded as carrying a partial drift of the third, fifth 
or octave. But with the exception of this case, these inter- 
vals are never in correct speech used in continuation. The 
Elinor third, though a plaintive interval,^ is too pecutiar in its 
kind to be tolerated as a drift. Its effect will be shown wbea 
we treat of the faults of speakers. 

As a current style of the simple movement throo^ tiiese 
wider ranges of the scale, is forbidden in melody, so the oom* 
bination of them into the higher kinds ct wave, can not be ex- 
tended beyond the limited places of emphasis. There is how- 
ever a drift of this kind observable as a fault in readers : nay, 
some, in their formal efforts, can command no other style of 
intonation. But the least cultivation ct ear rejects the rq>e- 
titton of these florid elements. 

I need scarcely say, the emphatic vocule can not be made the 
basis of drift 

These is a prominent fisature in the art of reading, whieb 
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t nearly related lo the iubjeetof thk aectioo. I mean the 
fiotaUe change of voice in the transition^ hy a good reader, from 
one paragraph or divirion of discourse to another. It may be 
•uppoaed that this point is already included in the foregoing 
history of drift. When any strong or peculiar a^itiment is 
contained in the new paragraph, it will indeed be marked by 
the required style. But without seeing the page, we can 
•ometimes perceive that a reader is paasing to a new subject, 
even where there is no striking alteration of expression : and 
where the plain diatonic melody oontinoes in use after tiie 
icansition. 

In such cases the peculiar effect is produced by several agen- 
ciea. First ^By the period which precedes the change, be- 
ing made with that most complete oloae which we called the pre- 
pared cadenee. This indicates the termination of the subject 
in hand, and thereby implies the introduction of a new one. 
Secondly-— 'By a pause longer than that b^ween aentences 
which are nearly related to each other. Thirdly— —By the 
succeeding sentence or paragraph beginning at a pitch above or 

below the line of the previous current Fourthly By a 

striking effect from the phrases of melody applied to the out- 
set of a new topic 

These vocal indicials make the change of subject obvious, 
•n those cases in which a peculiar construction of the com- 
mencing phrase defers the development of its sense, and ren- 
ders it impossible to discover by ti&e few first words, whether 
the proximate sentences are immediately or remotely related 
to each other. 

From a review of this subject, it appears, that many of the 
elements of expression msy be in continual use, without pro- 
ducing a monotonous effect : thst some can carry their drift 
but to a certain extent, whilst others do not bear an application 
beyond the solitary jdace of emphasis. It appears, too, that 
those which are inadmissible as s general characteristic, are 
elements of very striking properties, reserved for the higher 
purposes of emphatic distinction. Thus the downward eighth 
has the most impressive intonation ; and is never used in drift. 
The case is similar with the higher forms of the wave ; and 
the rising third, fifth and octave, when not employed for inter- 
rog^ion. 
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After what has been said, a Kttle attention will show that 
several styles may exist at once in the same melody. Thus 
the drifts of the second, of short time, of the radical or the 
vanishing stress, and of loudness may be united. In like man- 
ner we may have a combination of the drifts of thft wave of the 
second, of long quantity, of the median stress, of loodnos or 
of softness. In short, the reader can ascertain which of them 
may be associated, by iLnowing the compatible qualities of the 
several elements : for they are united in the practice of the 
voice, in every possible way. 

I have not thought it necessary to give extracts from authors 
to illustrate the various kinds of drift;. After all that has been 
said of the accidents of the voice and their specieBj in former 
sections, together with the foregoing history of their applica- 
tion in a continued style of speech, I need not waste time on 
those explanations which the intelligence of the reader will 
easily supply. For I am not less solicitous to restrict die 
number of the pages of this essay, than to extend the measure 
of its instruction. 



SECTION XLVII. 
0/ the Vocal Signs qf the Passions. 

I HAVE already given a physiological description of the func- 
tions of the voice, and have pointed out their expressive powers 
as far as they denote simple thought, sentiment, feeling, emo- 
tion, or any other named condition of the mind. This should 
satisfy the reader ; since it describes in its own general way, 
all that to me, at least, is audible and capable of measurement 
But former systems of elocution having embraced an inquiry, 
however ftiiitless, on the delineation of the passions in speech; 
such a view, though superfluous after what has been said, nuy 
perhaps be demanded at my band. 
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There is a hTpocritictl cmnpliment always paid to original- 
ity, the contradictory spirit of which is, that mankind are eager 
to receive what is new, provided it is told in the old way. I 
can imagine that a few of my readers, even after all I have 
written on the elements of expression and t)ie sentiments re- 
presented by them, may still, through the inflaence of habit, 
ask for a separate chapter on the passions. Having therefore 
folfilled my doty to the subject, by saying in a general way 
what was necessary, about the thing, 1 am now going to satisfy 
a prejudice by a formal detail under the word. But let it be 
distinctly understood, that this is done only for the purpose of 
giving another aspect to the subject of expression: and not in 
a forced or politic submisiioQ to any expected perversity of 
criticism. I observe and write for those who have the intelli- 
gence and candor to admit a history of the development of 
nature, even though they may not be at the pains to make the 
discovery for themselves. And I hope it may always be far 
from my wishes, to bring into subjection to authority or pre- 
judice, that truth and energy of philosophy which will always 
rule when suffered to operate : that philosophy which weak 
men compliment, by coveting its honors : and which would, 
ere now, have been effectually employed to make us both wiser 
and happier than we are, if a perfect home-bred contentment 
did not prevent its votaries from urging its benefits on the 
unwilling world, with all that art and perseveranee through 
which stirring vanity, that knows no retired comfort, forces 
its worthless labors on mankind. 

I took upon me (it is hoped not presumptuously,) in the in- 
troduction, to represent our knowledge in some of the depart- 
ments of elocution, as limited ; and I have adhered to an early 
resolution to avoid quotation, not only because its duties are 
tiresome, but because in these departments there b much that 
is unintelligible, and nM>re that is erroneous. 1 am now about 
to leave, for a moment, the beautiful prototype of nature, to 
contrast her lights, with the mysterious shades of the opinions 
of men. 

No author, I believe, has paid more attention to intonation, 
particularly u regards its practical application, than Mr. Walk- 
er. Indefinite u he is on this point, he far exceeds in preci- 
sion and useiiil rule, all that is said by Aristotle, Cioero, Dio- 
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nysuiSy Quiactilian and the old mutisiADS. It is troftf Mr. 
Walker owes his superficial analysis to them : but in his ae- 
count of the application of inflection, if not in the real know- 
ledge of it, he fairly * treads upon that Greek and RomaA 
glory,' which national vanity first proolaimed, jad the i 
quent credulity of European schdarship was simple 
to magnify and repeat 

But let us hear what Mr. Walker says of the Tocal repre- 
sentation of the passions. 

* It now remains,' observes this author,* ^ to say something 
of the passions and emotions of the speaker. 7%«m art tm- 
tirely independent on the modulation qf the voietf thougb 
often confounded with it: for modulation relates only \b 
speaking loudly or softly, in a high or in a low key, while the 
tones of the passions or emc^ions mean only that qoaUty of 
sound that indicates the feelings of the q;)eaker wttboat i 
ence to the pitch, or loudness of the voice.' 

Again in the hundred and sixty^stxth pag^ 

* The truth is, the expression of passion or emotion < 
in giving a distinct and specific quality to the sounds we use, 
rather than in increasing or dhninishing their quantity, or ta 
giving this quantity any local direction.' 

And again in another work.t 

< As to the ton^ of the passions which are so many and so 
various, these in the opinion of one of the best judges in the 
kingdom, are qualities qf sound occasioned by c«*taio vibra- 
tions of the organs of speech, indepe$kdent on highf low, loudf 
sq/if quickf slow, forcible or feeble.' 

It often happens with the aspirants after sdenee in the 
schools, as it did with those who underwent the mummery of 
admission to the mysteries of Eleusis,-*-to hear themselves 
addressed in an incomprehensible language. What instnietioa 
for instance can be gathered from this definition ? — ^ The tones 
of the passions mean only that quality of sound that indi- 
eates the feelingi.' Here instead of an explanatory descrtptioo 
of a thing, we are presented with a truism in a paraphrassu 

•Etomente of Elocaliao, page SOa Aol Ed. 

tObMnatioiM oo Qntk and Lalia qaaatkj, apmndirf to WaUwr^ Key 10 
tha vromuiciAlion of anGinl piopcf ntiaffi 
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For, as the terms < passioDs' and < feelings' are here ay nonymous, 
as well as those of * tone* and < quality of aound/ the proposition 
may aland thos : * the tones of the (or the tones which indicate 
the) pasuons, mean only the tones which indicate the pas- 
sioos ;^ or with less waste thus; < the tones of the passions are 
IhetOBeaof the passions.' 

Bat the second extract seems to contain a real distinction be- 
tween the subject and the luredicate : because by Equality' the 
author may mean that accident of sound, which in this essay 
was specified by the terms — fidl, harsh, soft, slender, natural, 
blsette, whisper and orotund ; for these are tiie only existing 
qualities of sound, besides those which Mr. Walker has ex- 
cluded firom the definition. But if |Mtch, which is here meant 
by < local direction,' be denied a place among the symbols 
of passion, what shall we say of the comprebenmye class which 
includes the pitch of the semitone— the rising interrals which 
signify interrogation — the downward Tanish which conspicu- 
ously marks the rarious degrees of surprise ? And in short, 
what is to be said of the eflEsct of the different measures of time, 
and the various degrees of stress, if speaking * loudly or softly,' 
and < increasing or diminishing the quantity' of sound have 
nothing to do with the Tocal expreasion of passion ? 

But the secret cause of this determination to exclude intona- 
tion and stress and time, firom among the signs of the passions^ 
and the reiterated attempts to resolye their symbob into a cer- 
tain unexplained ward oiled * quality,' is dwly manifested in 
the last quotation : for here this o|Hnion on the physical agency 
of quality is ascribed to 'one of the best judges in the king- 
dom.' The iact is, this confused notion concerning the pas- 
aions was adopted upon authority, by Mr. Walker : and this 
mode of fiuth, certainly did not accord with his repeated claims 
to origjLnality of obserratioo. An original obacarer holding 
Umadf rsqx>nsible for his report, cross-questions the testimony 
of his senses : but the borrower of opinions is less scrupulous, 
becauae he nerer standa security agpiinst the fbUy or mischief 
of his promulgations. 

What has been recorded in the prerious history may induce 
the reader to smile atthe abore cpiotations ; and enable him to 
perceive that the symbols of the pessions, consist of the Quali- 
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ty or Force or Abruptness or Time or Pitch of the voice ; and 
that the greater part of their symbols are derived from those 
very accidents, which are declared by Mr. Walker to be on- 
operative in the causation of empassioned utterance. With 
regard to the ^ specific quality' here assumed as the vocal ma- 
terial of expression, I am utterly at a loss to understand wheth- 
er those modes of sound which are called qualities in Ihia 
' essay, are the same which are meant by Mr. Walker's term ; 
since his account of quality is complicated with an attempt to 
derive its pvoximate cause, from an unintelligible system of 
vibrations. 

Let the whole pass as an instance of that unnatural paternity 
in instruction, which when asked for bread, dispenses nothing 
but a stone. And at the same time let it justify any unbecoming 
expressions which may have escaped me, when unavoidably 
brought into contact with those errors of indolence or authority, 
which are almost unpardonable. 

In recapitulating the subject of expression under another 
title, it is not my intention to- go into a dissertation on the na- 
ture of the passions, or to contend with authors about the 
scheme of their arrangement 1 shall give that account of 
them which will answer the purpose of the present sectioo, 
without designing to regard other relationships which they 
may hold. 

The human mind is the place of representation of all the 
existences of nature which are brought within the scope of the 
senses. These representatives are called ideas. These ideas 
are the simple passive pictures of things ; or they exist with an 
activity, capable of so affecting the physical organs as to induce 
us to seek the continuance of that which produces them ; or to 
avoid it This active or vivid class of ideas, comprehends the 
passions. The functions of the mind here described, exist then 
in different forms and degrees, from the simple idea, to the 
higher I gy of passion : and the terms, thought, sentiment, 
emotion, feeling and passion are but the verbal signs of these 
degrees and forms. Nor does there appear to be any line of 
clai^ification, for separating thought from passion : since aim- 
pie thoughts without changing their nature, do from interest 
or other incitement often assume the color of a passion. 
Such being one of the many views which may be taken of 
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ideas, we pass to the consideration of the effects produced on 
the physical organs by those thoughts or feelings, constituting 
their sensible signs of expression. These signs are various, 
but we are at present concerned only with those belonging to 
the organs of the voice. 

Some of those conditions of the mind which we have called 
passions are po s s es sed by man in common with the inferior 
aninul creation. These have their expression seated conspi- 
cuously in the voice and in other muscular functions. 

Again, some states of mind are the product of human intel- 
ligsnce and of the social relations. These are destitute of such 
signs as nature seems to have allotted to her own original cre> 
ations. Thus, there are natural expressions both in the vocal 
organs and in other parts of the body^ for pain, surprise, and 
anger ; but none of any definite ebaracter for hope, content* 
ment and gratitude. 

From this view, we learn that there are two essentially dif* 
ferent modes of expressing the various states of mind : since 
some of these thoughts, emotions, passions, call them what we 
will, are made by certain forms of stress, time, quality and 
pitch, joined to syllabic utterance ; whilst others can be indi- 
cated only by conventional terms, which do not carry any of 
the natural vocal-signs of expression. 

Thus we signify suprise by the downward emphasis, and 
eompUint by the semitone ; and the meaning of these sym- 
bols is the same in all nations : but we can express a sentiment 
of gratitude or irresolution only by describing our state of 
mind, in those arbitrarily appointed terms which may vary in 
every different language* 

Though it appears we have not a peculiar vocal sign for 
every state of mind, yet it is to be remarked that all thoughts 
or passions may be expressed by the conventional language : 
for one can tell another that — he is astonished, in the most 
aimple style of intonation, and thus convey the knowledge of 
the existenee of that sentiment, as well as he can by the most 
striking use of the downward octave, which is its natural sym- 
bol. When astonishment is to be represented on a word or 
phrase, which does not describe it, it is necessary to employ 
the peculiar intonation which indicates this sentiment 

One of the consequences of there being instinctive signs in 
SR 
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(he yoice, for the expression of passion, and artificial signs is 
language, for the same purpose, is that one vocal function cao 
represent two or more passions, or degrees of passion ; for 
though the kind of intonation is the same, and therefare io 
itself can not denote different species or riiades of meaning, 
yet the conventional terms serve to mark the variety. Suppose 
for instance, one should say <be gone,' with the strongest down* 
ward vanish of the octave : and again, with the same intonation, 
* I am astonished f the diflEsrence between these two emotions 
of command and astonishment, would be distinctly represented 
under this identical intonation, by the words in which they are 
severally conveyed. Thus too the same semitone is used for 
the expression of pain, discontent, pity, grief and contrition : 
and yet in-all these cases the different sentiments are marked by 
die conventional language on which the semitone is employed.* 

*A union of the Verbal and the Vocal modes of ei p r e iio n, if I may thm 
A^&ngtjMh them, seemf tobe ao enential, diat it ia dificuH lo detenntDe wkit^ 
ia most dgnificant in eonveying the aentimenia of the apeakcr. Ttie p*««r of 
giving a difiereat meaning to the aame waH, bj ila mode of e twi or ialiinitBW, 
woold implj that the inatinctive aigna are mora eflbeti^ than the ooo^PciitiaaaL 
But there are ether drcumatancea which warrant a ooodiiaioo, that i»e are aa 
much indebted to the deacriptive agency of wocda, aa lo any abatnct aove- 
ment of the Yoioe. 

I ahall hereafter ahow, in the analyaia of aong, that every fboctiaii ti t^mtk 
k employed in ita higher ityle of execution : and thoagh it ia troe that the aeiM- 
tonic movement in aong haa a plaintive ex pre a ri o n , even if nnr<innecte J vnth 
worda, etill the riaing and falling concrelee of the third, fifth and oetaw, whM 
not joined to diacourae which coincidea in aentiment with the cxpraaioB oC 
theee interval are ceoatantly heard in aong, withoot pr odoc in g the aafifala 
efaaracterietica of interrogatioii, poaitiveneaa or aorprlae. The vuMa ixaa ti 
atreaa too, which have their proper ezpnaaoD in ayllabie ntlpraf>a, aMiB la h* 
almoat without meaning in the inarticiUate moveme o t a of aong. 

But a atill more athking view of the power of language, aa oootraated vrith ah- 
atract intonation, iadispUyed in the vocal functkma of bnitaaiiinialii aad paitics- 
lariyafbiida. 

When a fiuniiarity with the analytic acheme of thia tamj will have givaa lo Iha 
ear a facility of dcacriniination, it will be peiOBived that birdai in their BOtaa, OBfAay 
an the intervale of the concrete movement withoot aoggeating the Mnfimaiifc aC 
aorpriae, interrogation, podtiveneM and acorn, together with the repoae of the ca- 
dence, which wonkl be eminently conveyed by thoae inlervala, whan joined with 
worda that deacribe theee aeveral aentimenta. The repreeentatiim of platotivcoeM 
by the aemitone, aa in the voice of the dove, and of pleaaora by the tiwaubaa aeaK 
aa in the hocae when loiifflng hae food, ia iodoad made withoet a aySdbk ^ps an* 
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I have bad oeMMOo more than oooe to ahow that the ele- 
laeata of ezpreMion aie always applied in combination. There 
moat be at leaat tw9 conjoined and there may be more. Thus 
the dififerent forms of stress are necesasrily made on an inter- 
val of piidi ; it ia the same with guttnnd enphaais and aspira- 
tion. The iAtervals of pttdi must be united with the accident 
of time, whether the quantity be long or abort Not one vocal 
element can exist separately ; but several are sometimes com- 
bined in a single act of utterance : ibr we may have under one 
ayllabic impukai a king quantity, a wide interval, aspiration, 
aiid some one of the modes of stress, aU simultaneous in effect- 
ing a partieutor purpose of eipressioiu 

y•tbitelkdwithUMd^)U7orUM■0iB6li]lg■intfaehmDanTolee; but it mmt 
be rtooOeetod UuH ki^btit snd crjii^ ue gmenHy inaitaeulato, and an that 
BMnljr animftl ■gna. 

It M tbeo the union of an arbitraiy verbal deacription of a lentiment, with the 
naitaral ogn of it, which ooofllitQtea the true meant of ezpceMion in the human 



I moit heie b^ the leadnr to eaeuae a momentaxy digienioo firom the subject 
of ipeech. In the eoune of thia eaajr I miaht haw ahown many analogies be- 
Iwesn the human voioe, and that of infcrior aaimab: but I designed to avoid 
mingting these two subjects of natural histoiy. 

Speech is bat an aggregate of the ftinelMcis which an dispersedly exeidsed, bj 
aU animals: Ibr then is searesly a node of quality, abraptnesa, time, force and in« 
tonarioH| which is not rommnn to man and to the brute. Man p osiisi rf mon 
fucal signs than a^y ens spedes of animal, but perhaps less than all: the princi- 
pal diflbreooe mnsisting in his power over the structum and chain of the syUabie 



Upon the ground of this identity, and with the light of the describabfe I 
sBcnt, and definite nomendstun of the human voice which is set fctth in this es- 
say, — What it tJure to prtwent tks woieet ^ animaU bdug takm^ uUq view, in 
tk€ n f le » sffc arramg9WtenU ^ Zoology? 

Naturalists have sometirees attempted this in a rude way, by a refiMenee to al> 
phabetk sounds, and to the modes of time and stress in words and phrases. When 
boys And a reswnblsnre in the whistle of the partridge to the words ' bob white)* 
and think they pruoounoe the short song of the ' whip>poQr-will' in its name, the 
similarity lata in the stress and the time of utterance; for this soi^ as well m 
■any mech s n i ra l noises, resembles, at the whim of the listener, any phrase which 
has an equal numbsr of syflehleKke impulses, and the same cwiditins of quantity 



Bifds in the endowments of voice, have— a Single Chirp— a Phrase of two 
Off mon notes; a nd % oootinned eong which may be diatinetively called their 
Bdelo^y. Some birde have only the chirp; othsn^ the ehtrp and phrase; and a 
fow, the chirp, phrase and melody- NowIamsunthatapenMofcqltavaladear, 
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I now go on to give a summary of the modes of thought, t>> 
riously called, sentiments, emotions, feelings and passions, 
which are severally signified by their instinctive or appointed 
vocal symbols. And first of — 

Feebleness of Voice. This element of expression is con- 
tradistinguished from strength or loudness, and is here qpokeo 
of as a Drift, or as applied in continuation to discourse. There 
are some states of mind connected with feebleness of body, 
that are properly portrayed by feebleness of voice. The ex- 
pression here in view does not admit of the higher intervals of 
intonation, nor of the impressive modes of stress ; for these, 
and indeed other elements that might be mentioned, imply an 
energy which, by the veiy terms of this head of our sabjed, 

with the light of clanification tnd description contained in thii miij, froold Sad 
no great diflScultj in diaoovering, whether the chirp of a bird ia in the c o o cg e t B or 
radical pitch of a semitone, a second, or other interval ; of how many ninTwumii 
the phrase consists, and what are their places of pitch; and of what combinalioa 
of phrases the melody is made. As fiur as observation extends we know that tfis 
voice of birds is unchangeable in the species: it is therefore as wefl entitled to bo- 
mendature, provide it can be assigned definitely, as the feathen, beak and daws. 
If analysis had never ftimished discriminative names for color and form, even tbsM 
characteristics, like those of the voice woold never have been known in the deaerip- 
tions of ornithology. 

Without extending our observations to the whole range of animab, among 
which all the accidents of the human voice, even to the protracted ra&al and va- 
nish of song are found, I here give an outline of the vocal functaons of the Mock- 
ing-bird, as illustrative of the powers which generally belong to its class. 

The Mocking-bird ho every variety and degree in duality of voice ftom the 
delicate chirp of the sparrow, and harsh scream of the jay, to the guttuxal ba« of 
the clucking of the hen. He uses every form of time, from a mete point of aooiid, 
to the duration of our most passionate interjectioas. He ho a perfect <■"— **t**^ 
over all the intervals of the scale, both ascending and descending, and in the db- 
Crete o well o the concrete pitch. His simple concrete exhibits the most beaoli- 
Ihl structure of the radical and vanish. He performs the wave in its equal and 
unequal, its direct and inverted forms, through all intervals: but I can not say thai 
he uses its double movement He exhibits all the modes of stress on the c u«ew<e, 
which befong to the human voice. Its compound species which oonstitmes the 
proper vocal shake, he ho in great perfection. It is the diatonic shake, the ss- 
mitonic not bdng found in his song, nor, o for o I know, in that of any other 
bird. He makes great use of the tremor, both in a continued line of pitch, and ia 
•very diverse movement through the scale. Biis tremor ho not the chrooMCae 
character, o for o I recollect it ; for my observation of the bird ho been traa> 
aftsnt, and never vrith a view to the present record. Some other birds haw a tr»- 
owr of a plaintive expfwrioo. Thestmctoieof his songisthatofcUrp, plinss. 
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it exeladed from its sigDS. Some of th&eonditions and senti- 
ments requiring s feeble yoice, are humility, modesty, shame, 
doubt, irresolution, apathy, fatigue, eaution and tranquillity. 
These generally employ the simple diatonic melody: but there 
are some emotions, which together with feebleness, use the 
semitone, and the wave of the second. Of this kind are grief, 
pity and awe. 

Loudness qf voice. This element as the reverse of the last, 
is appropriated to states of mind which are associated with 
muscular energy, and vivid degrees of passion. There are a 
great many sentiments signified by this symbol ; for besides 
those which employ it as a leading characteristic, such as rage, 
wrath, danger and horror^ there are some that depend, for their 

and iDflody. Hi« melody hav wm \» tctj sboit: the appuent continuity of its 
powcdU and impid erolatiom tanwkling of an endleai permutation of chirpa and 
abort phfaaea; for I have not been able to peroeite any formal order in tbeir tac- 
it may thw be leen that the vocal elements of the Mocking-bird, like thoae of 
tlht human oigani, are few in nnmbiT ; but in each caae our ignorance of their 
analyiii has created a befief that they are infinite. The union of their combina- 
Ue forms makes them appear move numerous than they are: thus a certain qua- 
lity or interval, may be heard in ■nnression under every variety of time ; and the 
same coocreie, or tremor or shake is heard upon one breath, in several different 
quaKtaes, and in as many different places of pitch. 

The doctrine of the ogns of the passions in speech, is strictly appUcable to the 
voices of inferior animals, as regards those sounds which are purely vocal and sep- 
arate from words. Thus the repeated chirp, which seems to be the idle and un- 
meaning voice of birdsi is generally a short quantity, upon a single lising or fell- 
faig con cr ete ssoond, and rarely, as far as I have observed, on the wider intervals. 
A prolongation of the chirp is usually expressive of their passions and appetites. 
Pain, love, and fear, are always cihibited in the movement of the semitone.— But 
I am agreeably led on towards an arrangement, when I designed only to suggest 
the sehsms to othera. 

The subject is at IsastcurioiM, if not QsefiiL But it lias out of my way. There 
are in all sciences large volumes of mmpilation ; let us have from some natural- 
ist with a good ear, a little book of original truth on the matter here proposed. 
Let it be done by pure and p erseve rin g observation. Let the author not loae his 
atroQg breath of uaelblness and feme, by a puerile predpHancy after reputation ; 
BorhMton with his aaripeiMa% in the market-fike fear of being fersstaUed. Patient 
and enthnsiaetif study, iodepaodent observatioa and thought, and a disinterested 
h»vu of truth, with their sure and gVMt results in science, are always solitaiyfai an 
age, and can not therefore be forestalled : — and on this point, as in promisee of 
another kind to man, it will be with thoee who seek the eternal truths of know- 
Is^ that 'the Last diaO be Firat' 
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expression chiefly on intonation or 8irei% whieh do tt the i 
time assume the character of loudness. Of thit chas are i 
ishment, exultation and laught^v 

Quickness of Fbiee. In as much as quickness of the ear- 
rent melody generally goes with a Shoi't Quaetity ia indiTidual 
syllables, I shall not make separate heads for these two 8eb> 
jects. Some of the states of mind that fall under this diyisioiiy 
are likewise expressed by other syoabols, particularly by that 
of Loudness^ last mentioned; as rage, wrath, mirth, iiiUery 
and impatience. It also happens that many of the sentimsets 
which have their principal signs in forms of intonation aed 
stress, are associated also with quickness of voice. 

Sbmimess 9/ Voice. A Slow time of discourse, if net made 
by Long quantities on single syllables, would be offensive from 
its pauses. These two forms of time therefore necessarily in- 
volve each other. Slowness of time and long quantity are 
generally joined with the element of the wave ; since the re- 
turn or contrary flexure of intervals is one of the means for firo- 
ducing an extension of time without destroying the nature of 
the equable concrete of speech. They are an essential canse of 
dignified utterance, and are therefore always united with thoee 
intonations which bear this expression : Slowness of time, with 
its constituent long quantity, is used as the symbol of many emo • 
tions or passions ; among which may be enumerated sorrow, 
grief, respect, veneration, dignity, apathy, contrition, and all 
other sentiments that embrace the idea of deliberation. 

Quality of Voice. I have more than once spoken of the 
Quafity or kind of voice. I need not here repeat all the terms 
by which its species are commonly noted. But the following 
are some of them, with the passions annexed. Harshness is 
affected by anger and imperative authority : softness by griei^ 
modesty and commiseration : the whiq)er, which is a kind of 
voice, by secrecy. The falsette is heard in the whine of pee- 
vishness ; in the high tremulous pitch of mirth ; and in the 
piercing scream of terror. The fidl body of the orotund, in a 
cultivated speaker, gives satisfactory expression to all these 
sentiments which are grounded in solemnity and grandeur. 

The Semitone. The simple rise of the semitone is rather 
an unfrequent element of expression ; since most of those pas- 
sions which call for its plaintive intonation, and there are msey 
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of this kind, require a kmg qatotityy and consequently are 
properly expanded into the ware of this interral. Still com- 
plaint, grief, and the other emotions of like import, may some- 
times be made with an earnestness or spirit which requires s 
short syllabic time. In this case the voice can not bear the de- 
hy of the wave, and effects all the purposes of the semitonic 
intonation by the simple rise or fall through the concrete, with 
the addition, when necessary, of the radical or vanishing stress. 

THe Second or Tbne. All those ststes of mind which 
aoeompany what may be called mere thought, in contradis- 
tinction to passion : all those narratives or descriptions which 
represent things as they are in themselves, without reference to 
our relationdiipe to them, on the point of pleasure or pain, de- 
sire or aversion, interest or injury — these are all represented 
by the plain unobtrusive interval of the second. 

The other elements of expression have*something striking 
in their character which the attentive student may easily re- 
cognise. WheD> therefore, none of these are obvious, he may 
conclude that the current of speech is in the diatonic melody; 
ttat is, the syllabic utterance, is through the rise or (all, and 
the radical change of a tone. 

The Rising Third, Fifth and Octave. I have thrown 
these intervals into the same class because they are generally 
used to express different degrees of a passion. They represent, 
according to the extent of the intervaJ employed, interrogation 
under the different features of dignity and of earnestness. They 
mark admiration, and hence are frequently used as means for 
emphatic distinction. When united with aspiration they do 
the part of the downward intervals of the wude, and indicate 
surprise and its congenial emotions. They express a condi- 
tiODal sense when used on emphatic words. The octave has 
the power of raillery, of quaintness and of mockery. When 
the guttural emphasis is united with these intervals, particu- 
larly the higher, it adds scorn to a question ; and joins to their 
character in emphasis, the sentiments of haughtiness, disdain, 
indignation, contempt and scorn. The deliberate execution of 
these high intervals requires long quantity in syllables : but in 
their simple rise, they have not that protracted duration, and 
eonsequently that solemn and dignified character which be- 
longs to them when doubled into the form of the wave. « 
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The rising Minor Third has the general character of the ex- 
pression of the semitone. But it seems to be less adapted to 
Speech, except where the emphasis calls for something of the 
cry. 

The Downward Thirds Fifth and Octave, In general 
description, we may say these intervals severally express dif- 
ferent degrees of the same sentiments. They are emphatically 
appropriated as the signs of surprise, astonishment, wonder 
and amazement ; and though the terms of these emotions, are 
by no means synooimous, still the emotions themselves are 
each and all efiectually represented- by any one of the above 
nanled intervals. The designation of the specific difierence 
being made by the conventional meaning of the words on 
which the element is employed, and not by any power of in* 
tonation; for this, by the condition of the cases here consider^ 
ed, is identical in each instance. These downward intervals 
denote a positiveness of mind ; and a settled conviction on the 
part of the speaker : hence they are given to phrases significa- 
tive of authority, command, confidence, and satisfaction. — 
A downward movement is, as we have seen, the symbol of a 
pause in the sense, at the place of a cadence : and consequent- 
ly is well suited to express those sentiments which have some 
afiBnity with that state of repose ; such as resignation, despair, 
and the condition of mind that attends fatigue. What was 
said of the rising minor third, is applicable to its use in a 
downward direction. 

The Wave qf the Semitone. I spoke of the simple rise 
and fall of the semitone ; but its return Of contrary flexure in- 
to the wave, is by far the most common form of this expres- 
sive element Indeed I do not know a symbol of speech which 
represents so many and such various emotions : the q)ecific 
distinction of the cases depending on the phraseology or term 
in which the emotion is conveyed. The wave of the semitone 
differs from the simple interval, in the dignity of the expres- 
sion derived from its extended quantity : and in its enhanced 
degree, from the repetition of the element in a contrary direc- 
tion. Sorrow, grief, vexation, chagrin, repining, contrition, 
impatience, peevishness, compassion, mercy, conuniseratioo, 
condolence, pity, love, fondness, supplication, fatigue, and 
pain — with all the differences which may exist between tbem. 
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■re still expressed by this intonation of the wave of the semi- 
tone. 

The fFave of the Second. The interval of the second^ 
whether in a rising or (ailing direetioni being the symbol se* 
leeted by nature for plain unimpassioned discourse, we can not 
properly call it an element of expression. But as the down- 
ward return of this element into the form of the wave, produ- 
ces a long quantity, it necessarily adds to the second the 
peculiar eflfect of that quantity. It is this element, when ex- 
tremely protracted, that gives to discourse a full character of 
dignity, solemnity and grandeur, witRout infecting it with the 
vivid coloring whieh belongs to the other accidents of quality, 
abruptness and force, and to the wider intervals of intonation. 

The rVqvea qf the Thirds Fifth and Octave. The forms 
of the wave are 90 various, that it would far exceed the ele- 
mentary purpose of this work to attempt to enumerate them, 
and to assort them with the passions. I sufficiently unfolded, 
in a former section, the principles on which their expressions 
depemt The character of the above-named intervals in their 
simple form, has a large influence in determining the ex- 
pression of the wave. The upward vanish of the last constitu- 
ent of the inverted forms has the force of interrogation ; and 
the downward course of the lut constituent of the direct, car- 
ries the expression of surprise. If then the wave has the 
same character as the simple element, without the conjunction 
of the previous rise or fall, what need is there of its existence? 
It afibrds the means of giving long quantity to sylla- 
bles, and 'consequently of expressing the designed emotions 
with dignity. In the double form, the wave denotes sneer, 
mockery, petulance, contempt and scorn : but these two last 
are more conq>icuoasly exhibited by conjoining an aspiration 
with the wave. 

The wave of the minor third is only a more impressive 
form of that character which belongs to its rising and falling 
eonstituents ; and like them, it has no place but as an occasion- 
al emphasis in the chromatic melody. 

The Radical Streu. From what was formerly said of this 
element, we know it to be the means for adding increased de- 
grees of impressiveness to all the other symbols of the passions 
which are capable of receiving it Though it is more particu* 

as 
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larly employed on immutable syllables, yet when a diseooisr 
is in quick time, it is the mode of stress even on those of in- 
definite quantity/ Anger, wrath, rage, impatience and mirth, 
are generally uttered with haste, and therefore take on this 
mode of stress, in emphatic places^ It is employed on the 
imperative words of authority ; for it has among the modes of 
stress, a degree of positiveness similar to tliat which is ex- 
pressed by the downward intervals, among the modes of into- 
nation. 

The Median Stream. The radical stress was shown to be 
the means for enforcing the sentiments which employ short 
syllables. The median stress is the mode of enhancing the 
power of those which demand a long quantity, together with 
a smooth utterance. I spesk of the qualification of smoothness, 
since long quantities dp sometimes for particular purposes 
take on the abrupt opening of the radical, or the final jerk, 
if I may so call it, of the vanishing stress. The states of miod 
which call for the median force, are those represented by the 
waves of the various intervals ; particularly the dignity of the 
wave of the second, and the plaintiveness of that of the semi- 
tone. Of these kinds are awe, respect, deliberation, solemni- 
ty, supplication, and reverential submission. It is likewise to 
be remembered that this median stress may be executed on a 
simple rise or fall, when it is unusually prolonged ; thos the 
downward vanish of surprise may sometimes be invested with 
tfiis mode of force. 

The Vanishing Stress. So much was said of this stress 
in a former section, and its expression was so partieulariy no- 
ticed, that it is unnecessary to repeat the detail here. It b a 
mode of force far inferior, in point of dignity, to the last men- 
tioned element ; but it is sometimes highly eflTective on those 
words which carry the passions, represented by the semitone 
and higher intervals, such as grief, surprise and interrogation: 
for by impressing the extremes of these intervals on the ear, 
it points out their several ranges more distinctly than they 
are marked by the natural vanish. 

The Compound Stress. I said formerly that this Com- 
pound stress is scarcely distinguishable from the thorouf^ 
stress and the loud concrete. These three subjects nuy there- 
fere be embraced under the present head. They are indeed 
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septrate functtons of the voice ; but in reference to any prac- 
tice application, it is unnecessary to allot different expressions 
to them. When set on immutable syllable^ they are identical 
in effect, with the radical and the vanishing stresses ; nor does 
Ihtir expression differ greatly from that of these elements, 
even when heard on longer quantities. Whenever the com- 
pound stress is clearly made out, which may be the case on 
syllables unusually protracted, the expression will be more 
notable than that of either of its two constituent stresses. The 
three modes of force which are here classed together may be 
considered as the proper symbols of energy or violence of 
passion. 

The Tremor qfthe Second and of higher Intervals. The 
tremulous movement, when applied to the intervals here 
named, serves to designate a number of sentiments consider- 
ably different from each other. And here again we have an 
instance of a principle extensively operative in the expression 
of the passions : for these sentiments, though set within the 
nme general-frame of intonation, have their specific divisions 
marked by the conventional terms which describe them. 
The tremor of the second and of higher intervals is shown in 
the expression of exultation, mirth, pride, haughtiness, sneer, 
derision and contempt ; and in effecting these expressions, the 
elements may noove through the simple rise or fall, or through 
the wave. 

The TVetnor of the Semitone. The tremulous movement 
through the semitone on a tonic element, is the crying-voice. 
When therefore it is used in syllabic intonation, it gives a sign 
of deeper distress to the sentiments which are associated with 
the simple semitone. These have already been enumerated, 
and need not now be repeated. All of them embrace a greater 
or less degree of the condition of suffering ; and though they 
may differ as widely as the several emotions of grief, tender- 
ness and supplication, each of which carries the semitone, yet 
when they are highly strained or become excessive, they 
naturally and alike fall into the tremulous intonation. 

T%e Jiepiration. The reduction of the pure quality of the 
tonics and subtonics by a commixture with the aspirated ele- 
ment, produces a symbol of many and differing states of mind. 
It always aceompanies the force of voeiferations ; and is the 
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faint sign of secrecy. , It is joined with the loud attertnee of 
all energetic sentiments, when they are not strained into the 
falsette. It also indicates the emotion of earnestness, curiosi- 
ty » surprise, and horror. I did, on a former occasion, sMign 
the expression of contempt, sneer and scorn to the wave, par- 
ticularly in its unequal form. But even this does not carry 
the full measure of these passions, if an aspiration is not min- 
gled with the intonation: and it is still further to be remarked, 
that when the aspiration is joined with any form of the wave, 
and with any of the simple upward or downward intervals, it 
communicates to them the power of representing these last 
named passions. 

7%e Outtural Emphasis. This is a harsh e]«n\^nt, and 
therefore belongs to all those states of mind which are dassed 
under ill-humour ; including dissatisfaction, peevishness and 
discontent. But it likewise appears in the strained fiat)city of 
rage and revenge, and is the conunon sign of shaming reboke. 
It also has an import of sneer, contempt and scorn. 

0/ the Emphatic Vocule. This is purely an element of 
force, and in the particular words which admit of it, is the sign 
of anger and rage, and of vehemence in any passion. It is 
however of rare occurrence ; and being almost needless in 
cultivated elocution, ought perhaps to be even more rare than 
it is. 

The Broken Melody. The current melody has been re- 
presented as a succession of intonations, employing every 
q>ecies of interval both in concrete and in radical pitch ; and 
intersected by pauses, applied as often as the sense, or a call 
for vivid delineation may require. But there are particular 
states of mind which over-rule the occasions, and grammatical 
proprieties of pausing, thereby producing notable rests after 
very short phrases, and even after every word of a sentence, 
without reference to the connexions of syntax. 1 use the term 
Broken Melody, to signify those interruptions in utterance, 
which the excess of certain passions sometimes creates. 

The nature of this function will be best explained by pTing 
the physiological analysis of it 

In the section on the mechanism of the voice, I spoke of 
two modes of expiration under which speech might be made : 
one resembling an act of sighing, by which all the breath is 
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lent forth in a simple impulse of short duration^ and within 
which, scarcely more than one or two words can be uttered 
with ease. The other mode of expiration is used in common 
speech. Within it, we are able to utter whole sentences, by 
a frugal use of the breath, in giving out small portions at a 
time, for the successive syllables. Since the former of these 
modes, seems to draw off all the contents of the lungs, if I may 
80 speak, it might be called the Exhausting breath : and the 
latter from its being held back to be dealt out as the syllables 
require it, may be called, for the want of a better name, the 
Holding breath. 

I said formerly in treating of the orotund voice, that an in- 
fant begins to speak in the exhausting mode. It occurs like- 
wise when one is * out of breath,' from exercise ; and in the 
extreme debility of disease. Hence in these cases, there is 
often not more than one syllable heard in a single act of ex- 
piration. The breath on which the tremulous movement of 
laughter and crying is executed, is of this kind. I know the 
tremor makes a slight difference here : but if the reader will 
for a moment make the experiment, he will quickly feel that 
he laughs and cries himself, if I may so speak, to the bottom 
of his breath ; and that he can not without an inhaling pause, 
continue the tremulous function, for that prolonged period, 
through which he is able to oarry common q>eech. > 

This state of the respiratory organs which occurs in the 
exhausting breath, is produced by a high degree of certain feel- 
ings. Thus the operation of deep distress involuntarily cre- 
ates this kind of expiration, in the form of a sigh. Now when 
we are under the influence of bodily pain or mental suffering 
the words which come forth, are borne upon the exhausting 
breath ; which allows but one, or at most two or three words 
to a single act of expiration : and thus by the intersections of 
repeated pauses, the Broken melody is produced. It will be 
the same, if an excess of feeling should blend the tremor of 
bughter or crying with discourse : for by the above described 
nature of these functions, the melody must be interrupted by 
the frequent necessity of inhaling. It may be asked — why 
the breath may not be npidly recovered, as it is in the mo- 
mentary stops of discourse, which are sometimes scarcely per- 
ceptible. The reason is this: In the hold'mg expiration of 
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common speech, the respiratory function does not discharge 
the whole of the air from the lungs ; such a quantity only is 
gradually spent in the utterance of words, as may be restored 
by a quick act of inspiration. But in the process of speaking 
by the exhausting breath, there is an expulsion of nearly all 
the air which can be discharged by an extreme contraction of 
the chest, and the subsequent repletioa of the lungs requires a 
degree of expansion and a depth of draught, which occupy the 
time of the protracted pauses of the Broken melody. 

It is not necessary to speak of the phrases of intonation, which 
are used in the melody here consider^. Every species may 
be employed ; though, from the many interruptions of the 
current course, the relationships of the phrases are not so per- 
ceptible nor so important in practical effect, as in the more cos- 
nected sequences of a common melody. 

I have thus endeavoured to open the way for a future de- 
scription of the various elements of passionate utterance, and a 
systematic arrangement of them. I have regarded them in an 
insulated light, though not one is ever heard alone ; and in 
some instances many are combined in a single act of expres- 
sion. Indeed, if after this elementary representation, the 
practical uses of the voice be considered, it will be found that 
these elements are employed under all modes of union which 
do not imply a contradiction. Thus a feeble and a forcible sound 
can not exist in the same impulse of utterance; but either of 
these conditions may be conjoined with any of the affections of 
pitch or quality or time. No one interval of pitch can, during 
the same syllabic impulse, be any other interval ; tnit any 
movement of pitch, may as occasions require, be made simulta- 
neous in execution with any quality or time or stress. So in 
the wave, the intervals of pitch may be consecutive in all pos- 
sible ways ; and these ways whether in interval or arrange- 
metit, may be conjoined with all the accidents of the voice, not 
at variance with their definition. 

It is then by the use of the few elements which have been 
enumerated, that the apparently infinite effects of speech are 
produced .But the preceding analysis of their vocal functions, 
and the reduction of their nomenclature to the terms of the above 
named elements, must at once seem to put the inquirer in pos- 
session of the means for surveying the whole extent of this 
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fspposed infinity ; and by causing him to think he sees the 
very number of the possible combinations^ to change his vulgar 
wonder over obscurity, into an intelligent admiration at the 
comprehensive but still measurable constructive-powers of a 
few associable constituents. 

The reader may now see why I have limited the range of 
this work to the consideration of elements, in their separate 
state ; or have only regarded a few of their combinations. To 
give a full detail of every possible group of the elements of 
vocal expression, would be beyond my design in setting forth 
the broad Philosophy of this subject. Nor indeed would it be 
necessary in a practical point of view ; for if the practice is 
analytical over the speech of another, the duty in this case is, 
to resolve the combination into its parts. And if, on the other 
hand, one should be desirous of forming combinations to ex- 
press certain states of mind, he can never be at a loss, after a 
proper description of the power of all the individual functions, 
to join those which are necessary for the full expression of his 
emotion or thought 

From a review of the elements, and a reference to the vast 
variety of mental afiections to be represented in speech, we 
must be struck with the disproportion between their respective 
numbers. Some of the passions, are expressed by the same 
mode of intonation : but there are other conditions of mind, 
which as far as I know, have no particular symbols among the 
elements. These must be described by an arbitrary language. 
Thus a person may on a mere tonic element which in itself 
conveys no idea, represent his grief or pain, by simply carry- 
ing'that element through the interval of a semitone : or he may 
mark an inquiry by its movement through the concrete fifth : 
or his anger by its abrupt explosion. But there is no element 
by which he can inform us of his vanity, his fortitude, his re- 
morse or his generosity : these must be shown in action, or, be 
described by words. There are indeed resources enough in 
the combinations of the elements for these purposes, but the 
associations have not been made in the instinctive ordinations 
of expression. 
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SECTION XLVIIL 
Of the Mode of Instruction in Elocution. 



I HATE thus far set before the eye of philosophy a copy of 
the designs of nature^ in the construction of human speech. It 
is necessary, if 1 may still carry on the figure, to furnish at 
the same time a ' working plan/ to him who may wish to build 
up for himself a fame in Elocution. 

If the reader is one of those who from disappointment in 
higher hopes, have at last resolved to receive their station in 
life, through the suffrages of ignorance, and who in their ac- 
complishments are careless of rising above the discernment of 
their constituents, let him pass by this section. A little will 
serve his purposes ; and the instinct of his ambition, without 
the wise designs of human assiduity, will enable him to be 
easily the file leader of his herd. But if he -believes hi that 
fine induction of the Greeks, that ^good things are difficolt;' 
if he sees the successful pretender, still restless and dissatisfied, 
in having made captives only of the ignorant ; if he desires to 
work for high and hard masters, and to take his ultimate re> 
pose by the side of their ever-during approbation, he may re- 
ceive from the following pages, some assistance towards the 
execution of a design to acquire the art of reading welL 

Can Elocution be taught ? This question has heretofore been 
asked through ignorance. It shall hereafter be asked only 
through folly. 

The sceptics on the subject of the practicability of teaching 
elocution, appear under three classes. The one is a simple sort, 
who knowing that the ways of the voice have never been 
traced, believe they never can be reduced to assignable condi- 
tions. This opinion is grounded on the idea that the expressive 
effects of speech consist in an occult something which can not 
be discovered, but which is neither high nor low, load nor 
soft ; in short is not any of the known accidents of aoond. 
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Tbey who thus coofuse the pltin revelation of nature^ seem to 
have just such on idea of vocal expression as school-girls 

have of the expression of the countenance, That it is not a 

palpable effect of the physical form of the face in its state of 
rest, and in its various motions, but a kmd of immaterialism, 
which darts from the eye, and breathes from the lips : a < soul,' 
as it were in the face, which is yet * neither shape nor feature.' 

The scepticism of the second class savors of something 
rather worse than simpieness. It promulgates the idea, that 
accomplishments in elocution are the result of certain inde- 
scribable powers of genius, and that the happy possessor 
of them u the production of one of nature's rare * moments of 
enthusiasm.' Such sleight of tongue, to hide the plain agency 
of natural causes, is not only beard from those who are vain of 
common-place endowments, but is not disdained by some who 
possess attributes sufficient to set them far above all stale- 
grown tricks for reputation. He who has great powers in an 
art, knows well that he is distinguished from the thousands 
that surround him, by his industry, and his singleness in pur- 
pose and zeal : nor does he withhold instruction, in the fear 
of creating rivals, since he persuades himself that, if it is ne- 
cessary aAerwards, he can always excel them. 

Those who constitute the third class are too intelligent to 
believe in this mystical doctrine of the inspiration of genius ; 
yet they hold that the art of reading well can be taught only 
by imitation. It is true, elocution has furnished instances of 
great ends being attained, without a knowledge of all the 
nicety of means ; and this may prove that it is less important 
and practical to direct another what he should do, than to give 
him an example of it But the analysis which has been nude, 
will now enable a teacher to give the memorable description of 
what is to be done ; and thereby to furnish the pupil with 
eomprehensive purposes, as well as with the transient benefit 
of example. 

I have thus named the dbjections, sometimes made against an 
attempt to teach the uses of the voice, by systematic and com- 
municable principles. I shall not confer importance on them by 
refutation. In so doing i should only record some vain opin- 
ions of this age, which a future one need not know. At the 
p r es ent time I am quite uneonetmed whether the ofiered ana- 
f T 
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lysis in this essay, and the schenie of instruction foimded vpoa 
it, is to the old school of mystagogues aiid imitators^ either * a 
stumbling-block or foolishness.' 

The preceding history will furnish most of the materiala for 
erecting elocution into a science : and we must wmit for the 
nice obsenrations, comparisons, and conclusions of taale, to 
frame a body of rules for directing the best use of these mate- 
rials. Our analysis will not only afford the means of reducing 
the vague and arlntrary fashion of the voice to that standard of 
general principles, to which the fine arts may be brought : but 
it opens a new field on the sobject of instruction. All arts 
which have been separated into their elements, have been re- 
composed into grammatical schemes for teaching by tkose 
elements : and it now becomes us to try what may be the ad* 
vantages, as to economy of time, and precision of execotioa, 
from following an elementary plan, in commanicaling a know- 
ledge of the nature and uses of human speech. 

Language was long ago analyzed into its alphabetic elements. 
Wherever this analysis is known, the art of teaching language^ 
has, with the best success, been conducted upon the rudi mental 
method. Now, I know that if other accidents of speech, b^ 
sides thai of pronunciation, be taught by this manner ef resolu- 
tion, the benefits of instruction will be in no less a degree 
attained, than by the mode of alphabetic analysis. If we teack 
a child in this way, in order to make him acquainted with tbe 
simple sounds of speech, and to give him a facility in the pr»* 
nunciation of them ; what reason can be suggiasted why a clear 
perception of the varieties of stress, of time and of intonatieov 
and a facility In managing them in current utterance 
not be acquired in a similar elementary manner. 

The art of reading consists in having all the voesl i 
under complete coipmand, that they may be properly applied, 
for the vivid and elegant delineation of the sense and senti- 
ment of discourse. 1 pass by in this section, all notice of the 
elements as expressive of feelings or thoughts : and shall here 
consider only the means of furnishing the material of speech 
whenever the mind may require its use. 

If I were a teacher of elocution, I would form into a di- 
dactic system, the mode of practice by which the analym con- 
tained in this work was accomplished ; and would assign to 
my fnpH a task under the following heads. 
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Of Praeiiee on the Mphabetic Elements. Notwith- 
sUodiog we art all taugjlit the alphabet, we are not taught the 
true dementa of apeech : I would therefore require the pupil 
to ejEerciae hia vow^ 4m the real conatitueota, aa they are 
aeaDded in a Mrict aoalyaia of worda. lo the preaent achooU 
ayatem of the alphabet^ it ia true, all the vowela and one of 
the cooaooacita are named aa they are prooouoced in combi- 
nation : but in that ayatem many vowela have no peculiar 
ayrabol, and nearly all the eonaonania are heard aa ayllablea, 
not aa elementa. If < b* and * V and < // (and what I say now 
will apply to all the conaonanta,) be aounded aa respectively 
heard in < h^y^ and ^i^4ng' and ^ /-ore,' that ia, if we pause 
after theae aeveral initial elementa have eacaped the organs, we 
ahaU have the real elemental eonatituenta of the syllableap in* 
atead of the coospouoda < be,' < kay' and < ell' u they are uni* 
vecaally taught 

I would have tlie firai leaaon then lo conaist of the thirty-five 
ele w eat a, in order to ensure a true and easy exeeutian of 4heir 

ammized aounda. It may be aaked, ^whether a careful pro> 

mineaation of worda in whieh these elementa, though com- 
bined, muat atill be heard, would not give the required ex- 
actneaa and facility? I bdieve it would not. When the 
elementa ue pronounced aingly, they may reoeive a concen- 
tration of the organic effort, which givea them a eleamess of 
aound and a definite outline, if 1 may ao speak, at their ex- 
tremea, that makea a fine preparative for a distinct and forci- 
ble pronunciation in the compounda of spe ec h. I venture to 
aaaert that no one who haa neglected thiamode of alphabetic 
praetiee, ia able to give the guttural murmur of 'i,' ^d^ and 
*gi* with that force and fuineaa, and duration, whieh are 
required on oceaaions that call for the higher gracea and more 
atiiking ezpreaaiona of elocution. 

But there ia one element, which may, by acparate utteraaee, 
•be improved to a degree that can not be reached ia the eon- 
joined mode of pronunciation. 1 mean the aound of < r. ' 

The element < r* ia a modification of the vocality of the euh- 
tonica ; and denotea two difierent articulationa. One ia made 
by a simple contact of the tongue with the roof of the mouth ; 
the other by ita quick percusaion agaiaat that pait. The 'r' 
produced by the first organic eomhioaitiont 4ifiiBra very little 
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from the short tonic * c-rr/ and is called the smooth * r.' That 
formed by the percussion may be called the Vibrant < r.' It 
has a distinctness of character and a body of sound, not pot> 
sessed by the other : and if my metaphor could be appreciated, 
I would say, the parts concerned in its formation, seem to 
have a firmer grasp of the breath. But it must be borne in 
mind that this Vibrant <r,' even with its vigor and satisfiKtory 
fulness, will be agreeable only when it consists of one, or at 
most, two or three strokes and rebounds of the tongue : for if 
it should become a continued vibration, the efiect will be. of- 
fensively harsh, except it be expressly designed for a rough or 
energetic utterance. The perfect * r* for the purposes of dis> 
tinct and impressive speech should consist of a single dap and 
retraction. It can be made in this manner : but it must be 
done through long trial, on the solitary element 

Besides the diflSculty of acquiring strength and accuraey in 
this separate pronunciation, there are combinations of the *i^ 
with other elements, which can be effeoted in an agreeabit 
manner, only after long practice. It is obvious, that the 8ub> 
tonics and atonies, which employ the tongue, will not readily 
unite with an element, requiring a quick remove of that mem» 
her to another part of the mouth, even wlien the 'r* is pro- 
duced by the simple pressure of the tongue. But the difficulty 
of transition is much increased, by the velocity necessary for 
the Vibrant ^r.' Let us, for instance, suppose a syllabic step 
from *rf* to *r,' as in the word * dread.' Now, as the for- 
mation of * </,' requires the tip of the tongue to be applied to 
the upper fore-teeth, if the * r* is taken smoothly, the unioa 
of these contiguous elements may be made without roueh ef« 
fort, by retracting the tongue to its place for forming the < r/ 
But if we wish to roughen the word by the Vibrant <r,* the 
tongue is to be removed from the teeth, and to be brought 
down towards its bed, in a kind of drawing-ofi; for the pur- 
pose of making a sudden impulse Against the roof of the mouth: 
and it requires both exertion and skill, to accomplish these sae> 
eessive movements with the quick coalescence which syllable 
utterance requires. 

There is also considerable difficulty in the attempt to unite 
the Vibrant < r' with some of the tonics ; and the cause is ana- 
logous to that which is operative in the above described eoa- 
bination* 
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When the Vibrant 'r' is set before the tonics, the coales- 
cence 11 easy, but it is not so when it follows certain of these 
elements. If the tonics are of long quantity, there is only the 
lightest difficulty ; as in « glare/ < war/ < far/ < peer/ < mire/ 
*oar/ <your.' But if the natural short-tonics *e-rr,' *e-nd/ 
and < t-n/ and moat of the other tonics, when pronounced short, 
precede the Vibrant * r,' there is not only a considerable hiatus, 
but a change of the elemental sound takes place ; and that pe- 
culiar aspirated utterance is heard, which forms one of the 
characteristics of speech in the natives of Ireland. This will 
be perceived upon pronouncing the following words with 
the Vibrant *f^: interpreler^ wortdy irritate^ iniereaurse. 
The cause of the difficulty, and of the change of sound, will 
appear in the following explanation. 

The tonic sounds, though in greater part laryngeal, are, in 
some cases, modified by the agency of the tongue and lips. If 
their fomution be observed with respect to the first of these 
organs, it will be seen that they employ it in varying positions, 
from the deepest depression in its bed, till nearly in contact 
with the roof of the mouth. The place of the tongue in the ut* 
terance of * o-we' is the lowest : and in * ««-l,' * e-nd' and * t-n/ 
it is the highest Kow, if the tongue be depressed whilst the 
effort in these three last instances is going on, it will be per- 
ceived that the short tonic sound is corrupted into a semi-aspi- 
ration. When < a-we' precedes the Vibrant < r,' the tongue is 
in a proper position to make its percussive impulse : and the 
combination is both easy of execution and agreeable in effect 

If a short tonic element is followed by < r/ it is necessary to 
depress the tongue, to give it some swinging-way, if I may so 
speak, for the purpose of gaining the velocity of percussion : 
and the aim to effect this in the quickest time, produces the 
strained effort of pronunciation. But with every endeavour, 
there is still a perceptible interval between the change from 
the lowest position of the tongue to that of its contact with the 
roof of the mouth. And as there is no call to arrest the vo- 
eality during this time of the change, the depression of the 
tongue, for efieeting the percussion of the < r,' converts that 
vocality into a partial aspiration, agreeably to what was said 
above. This mingling of aspiration with the sound of the short 
tonic, and of the < r,' prodooes the disagreeable effect perce i ve d 
in the utterance of these eonjoined elements. 
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The difficultjr of execttdof tha <r/ und«r the ounoumiteacet 
abore-mentioDedy will, 1 fear, he iaaormouDtable to those who 
are not persuaded, that the perfectioo of all their accompUih- 
meats must at last be measured by their iogeouity in the eo»- 
trivances of trial, aod the enlerprises of their unwearied prac- 
tice. Those who know that fruitful ambition is the growth of 
wise docility of mind, and heartfelt resolution, have only ta 
learn that it is within the capabilities of time and exertion. 
How long it may take to overeome the dilBealties boreaUuded 
to, must depend on natural facility of organ : nor aeed it bt 
told to thooe who deserve instruction, and will have mtettm 
To such spirits, it is enough that it may be done. 

An exact pronunciation of the dements according to the 
standard of the day, is not a matter of importance naerely as 
regards formality of fashion, or even beauty of offset; k has 
a claim of greater dignity. 

When ideas are to be oommunicated with precision and 
strength, it should be by welKknown words. They ahould 
not be peculiar or striking by length, nor by hiatus of utter- 
ance. There should be no remarkable contrast between them; 
no attractive similarity in their sound ; nor indeed any thing 
in the language which might allure attention from the idea 
conveyed by it A writer who frequently employs uoeom- 
mon words, never has vividness or strength of style. To en* 
sure the utmost perfectioo of these qualities, sounds shonld 
slip into the mind, if I may say it, without the notice of the 
ear. Now what is here said on the distractions produced by 
the novelty of words, applies equally to the proonDcaation of 
the alphabetic elements ; for the least deviation from the as- 
sumed standard converts the listener into the critic : and I am 
surely speaking within bounds when I say, that for every mis- 
called element in discourse, ten sucoeeding words are lost to 
the greater part of an audience. 

I have therefore recommended a long continued practice on 
the separate elements, with a view to acquire that command 
which will not only contribute to the elegance of qMech, bot 
at the same time may help to reoAove all obscurity from the 
oral picture of sense and passion. 

Of Practice on the Titne qf EUment9. I have said 
enough in former pages on the nocossity of a fall oommand 
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over the time of utteraDce, in order to effect the high purposes 
of elocutioiK 

When the true pronunciation of the elements is acquired, 
the pupil should not, according to the usage of the primer, 
pass at once to their combinations. They are employed in 
apeech under diflerent degrees of duration : and an exercise of 
the voice, through all the modes of quantity, upon individual 
elements, is on this subject, equally with that of the last head, 
productive of a skilful management, which can not be so well 
or so easily effiscted, by practice on the common current of 
discourse. LiCt the pupil then consider the alphabetic ele« 
ments as a kind of ggmut, on which he is to learn not only 
the names of the notes, but all their varieties of time. The 
power of giving well measured length to syllables is so rare 
among speakers, and so difBcult to acquire, that I thought it 
proper to draw attention to this elementary mode for facili- 
tating the attainment of it 

The prolongation of the atonies is of little consequence. 
Bot let the student reiterate his practice on the tonics and sub- 
tonics, until he finds himself possessed of such a command over 
them, that he may, at will, give any required quantity to their 
syllabic Qombinations. 

It may be particularly remarked that the elements, ^6,' < cT 
and ^gy admit of a sli^t degree of quantity, through the pro- 
k>ngation of their guttural murmur : but a strenuous practice 
is necessary to render it applicable to the purposes of oratori- 
cal time. 

When <r,' is to be prolonged, and the rapid iteration would 
be inappropriate, the smooth, and feebly •formed element is to 
be employed ; since the perfect percussive ^ r,' made by a sin- 
gle stroke and rebound of the tongue, is necessarily short 

The element '«,' when alone and prolonged, is a sign of 
eootempt In syllabic combination it is offensive when much 
•xtended in quantity. If made in its shortest time it does its 
pert as an element, and loses much of the character of the hiss. 
Let the pupil therefore practise the shortest quantity on this 
element, by abruptly terminating the breath, or by separating 
the teeth at the moment its sound is heard ; for this at once 
eyts it short 

Q/* PraUk^ on ik$ VanUhmg Matmneni. The con- 
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sideration of this point should have been united with the last 
For if an attempt to prolong the elements be made without 
reference to the equable concrete of speech, it will be vtrj 
apt to run into the note of song. The difference between these 
two modes of intonation is readily perceptible to a musical 
and attentive ear, even when made upon a single tonic, by a 
comparison of their respective effects with the well known 
impressions of current speech and of song. Let each indi- 
vidual act of intonation be assumed as the beginning of a se> 
ries : if it be the equable concrete, it will not seem to be the 
opening of a song. The pupil then without confusing his ear 
by other particulars, should exercise himself in the natural 
radical and vanish, on all the extendible elements. An un- 
erring power of execution in this function, however long the 
quantity may be, will always ensure to speech, an entire ex- 
emption from the (Characteristic of song. 

In this elementary intonation of the equable concrete, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the structure of the vanish. 
The pupil must therefore endeavour to give it that delicate 
expiration which may render its limit almost imperceptible. 
We often lean the ear in delight, if 1 may say so, over this 
smooth knitting of sound with silence, by singers : and the 
master in elocution shall hereafter know, that one^ of those 
graces of speech which he could never name, and thought < be- 
yond the reach of art,' consists in that attenuation and close of 
the syllabic impulse which are here recommended as a lessoa 
for a school boy. 

0/ Practice on Force, It is scarcely necessary to say how 
loudness or strength of voice is to be acquired. It is not es- 
sential in discipline that the elements should be uttered sepa- 
rately with regard to force : since after the other accidents are 
brought under command, the exercise on loudness may be eA 
fected during the current of discourse. Still I believe the 
ends of instruction would be somewhat easier attained by the 
elementary process in this particular. Few persons are aware 
of the influence that loud speaking or vociferation has on the 
quality of the voice. I have before said that it is one of the 
artificial modes of producing the orotund. It takes the voiee 
from its meagre mincing about the lips, and transfers it, at 
least in semblance, to the back of the mouth or to the throat 
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It imparta a grave fulness to its quality; and by creating a 
strength of organ, gives confidence to the speaker in his more 
forcible efforts, and an unhesitating facility in all the moderate 
exertions of speech. 

Of Practice on Stress. Though the mode of elementary 
exercise on loudness may not be required, I must urge its im- 
portance, upon the subject of stress. There is a nicety of analy- 
sis in this matter, which will be definitely recognized, and 
consequently can become familiar, only through the deliberate 
practice and unembarrassed observation, afforded by trials on 
the separate elements. 

It was said formerly that the radical stress is made with 
emphatic strength only on the tonics ; still an attempt to per- 
form this function on the subtonics is not to be entirely ne- 
glected. The full power of the radical abruptness is obtained 
by opening the elements into utterance by a sort of coughing 
explosion. 

For the median stress or swell, no particular direction is re- 
quired. It is generally employed on the wave, and is there- 
fore connected with the practice on pitch. 

The vanishing stress may be practised by assuming in 
speech something like the effort of hiccough, for the wider in- 
tervals of the scale; and something like sobbing, for the minor 
third and the semitone. 

It is not necessary to speak of exercising the voice on the 
compound stress, the thorough stress, and the loud concrete. 
These are, indeed, philosophic points, but they are of little 
importance in a practical view. 

0/ Practice on Pitch. The scale of pitch which is used 
in this essay, is that long ago formed and named in music It 
was described in the first section. The order of its proximate 
intervals and the span of its wider transitions, must be learned 
from an instrument or the voice. With a few days attention 
to the effect of the various rising and falling movements on the 
keys of a piano- forte, a pupil who has the least musical ear, 
will be able to execute the same successions in his voice, and 
thus to recognize the concrete pitch and the change of the 
radical, when they are made on elemental or syllabic utter- 
ance. 

When the pupil has passed this preliminary step, I would 
2V 
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have every intenral of pitch, both in an upward and down- 
ward direction^ and in concrete moyement and radical change 
practised on every tonic and aubtonic element 

The semitone is easily taught, and the scholar may dwayt 
hit its interval by aflTecting a plaintive utterance. Let him 
devote some time to putting it through all the elements, and 
he will thereby render it readily obedient to the sentiments 
which require its expression. 

I must negatively describe the effect of the rimple and on- 
colored interval of the second, by sayings — it is not the semi- 
tone, with the plaintive character of which we may now sop- 
pose ourselves well acquainted ; — nor is it the third or fifth or 
octave, also well known as the sign of interrogation ; — nor the 
wide downward movement of surprise. If then in syllable 
utterance, we produce none of these effects, we may be sure 
we have gone through the simple second of the plain diatonic 
melody. Let the pupil practise this interval on all the tonics 
and subtonics, and he will be able always to command the con- 
stituent of this plain melody ; nor will he be in danger of in- 
fecting its appropriate character by the whine of the semitone, 
the sharp inquisitiveness of the fifth and octave, or with the 
more ofiensive affectation of the higher forms of the wave. 

That the pupil may ascertain when he is executing a down- 
ward interval, let him familiarize his ear to the effeet of the 
last constituent of a cadence, consisting of a gradual descent 
upon three distinct syllables. This will give him the charac- 
ter of the falling second : and if he studiously repeats the de- 
ments with a reference to this movement, he can create nearly 
as clear a perception of the peculiarity of the interval, as he 
has of the sounds of the elements themselves. When he has 
prepared himself with this downward vanish, be naay eontrasl 
it with the rising second, and he will thus soon become ae> 
quainted with the audible character of each. Upon knowing 
the second, the wider falling intervals may be easily recognised, 
by continuing the downward progress, till the intonation a»> 
sumes the expression of command : the extent of the down- 
ward movement through a third or fifth or octave, being pro> 
portional to the less or greater degree of that sentiment Wbeo 
these intervals have become familiar, let them be compared 
with the higher intervals in a rising direction. The diflEareoce 
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between the intonation of a question and a command, will thus 
be made manifest 

I would have the pupil, in going through the elements, play 
upon them in the movement of the wave. His practice here 
must be governed by his perceptions of the simple intervals 
which variously compose its diffsrent kinds. The wave of 
the second is of great importance, in the grave and dignified 
cast of the diatonic melody. I can not by any graphic sign or 
by direct description bring this function before the reader's 
attention : but in giving prolonged quantity to indefinite syl- 
lables, if the effect of the upward or downward wider inter- 
vals is not recognised, — nor the peculiar note of song; — nor the 
marked impression of the hij^er waves, — nor that of the plain- 
tive semitone, it may be concluded that the voice is moving in 
the wave of the second. 

Of Practice an Mttody. One of the most di£Scult thingp 
regarding intonation, is the perception of the radical changes 
of the seoond in the progression of the current melody. If the 
pupil has a musical ear, he may easily acquire the habit of va- 
rying the several phrases in the manner formerly mentioned. 
Should he not have a nice discernment of sound, nor ingenuity 
in experiment, he must learn the diatonic progression from 
the voice of a master. 

The flow of melody can not be made on single elements, 
therefore the cultivation of this function must consist of eier- 
oise on connected syllables^ The best method is to select a 
portion of discourse, to keep in mind the manner in which it 
should be naturally read, and yet to pronounce only the tonic 
element of each syllable. 'In this case, the ear not being em- 
barrassed by the subtonics, the difference between rise and 
lall in radical pitch, will be more apparent, and consequently 
the power of avoiding monotony, and of mingling all the 
phrases in an agreeable variety, more easily attained. 

Of Practice on the Cadence. The cadence is an Import- 
ant part of the melody of speech. I shall, in the last section, 
notice the faults of speakers on this point I here propose the 
form of elementary practice ; by which I mean that the pupil 
should bear in mind the different modes of intonation for ter- 
minating a sentence, and should exercise his voice on one, two, 
or three elements or syllables, considered as a close. 
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If the application of the various species of the cadenee be 
made with attention to their mode of construction and efleet, 
the command over intonation in this particular, will be mora 
completely acquired than when the aims of the pupil are con- 
fused by the ordinary system of imitative discipline. After 
the proper time has been devoted to the plan here recom* 
mended, a speaker will find himself provided with an ample 
fund for variety in his periods ; nor will he be likely to incur 
difficulty or awkwardness in the execution of them. 

Of Practice on the Tremor. The tremulous movement is 
one of those functions whidi should be practised on individed 
elements. With a knowledge of its construction, the scholar 
may correct himself in his task, and finally acquire that nicety 
which is essential to this expressive species of intonation. 

I know that the habit of laughing and crying does here far- 
nish a wide field of practice ; but it is to be recollected that 
we laugh and cry, in a natural way for oar own delight or re- 
lief. When we wish to furnish a picture of the tremulous 
function to an audience, it should be done, not only according 
to the sentimental dictates of nature, and within the pale of 
her truth, but also with that utmost degree of refinement in 
mode, and beauty in execution, which nature herself may never 
find purpose enough to accomplish ; though she may be ready 
to acknowledge their entire consistency with the spirit of her 
laws. 

Of Practice on Quality of Voice. The quality of voice^ 
or its particular kind of sound, is capable of improvement ; 
and the practice in this case may be either on the elements, or 
on the current of discourse. But as the quality is most per- 
ceptible on the tonic sound of a syllable, perhaps the elementa- 
ry mode is the best plan for instruction. In whichever way 
the improving exercise is conducted, by it, a harsh quality 
may be somewhat softened : a husky voice may be brought 
nearer to pure vocality ; the piercing treble may be redueed 
in pitch, and the thin and meagre voice endowed with fulness 
and strength. 

There is, however, a deception on this subject, which de- 
serves to be noticed here. 

The qualities, or, as they are called, the < tones,' of the voice, 
are said to be unlimited, and like the face, peculiar to each in- 
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diTidual. It is trae, we do not often confoand the sereral 
yeices of penons whom we have heard, however numerous 
they may be : but the distinct recognition is here made upon 
the combination of the elements of force, pitch and time, 
rather than on the single point of quality. Thus one speaker 
is characterised by a constant use of the vanishing stress ; 
another by that of the radical ; one employs the interval of 
the third in the current melody, instead of the second. Some 
exhibit a general predominance of long,— others, of short 
quantities. In fine, by permutations of these features, an al- 
most infinite number of fSues, if 1 may so speak, is given to 
the body of our speech. 

There are as many varieties of quality, as of any one of the 
accidents, and more than of some : the amount, however, falls 
far short of the combinations of the several accidents with each 
other* 

We may learn that the quality of a voice is not always its 
distinguishing mark, by attending to the prolonged note of 
song; for it gives quality alone. In forming a judgment from 
this simple sound, exclusive of any peculiarity of stress or 
intonation, it is not easy to distinguish voices which would be 
widely difierent when heard through a single sentence in 
speech. From general observation only, I am disposed to be- 
lieve, that of the speaking voices of a thousand persons, nearly 
every one would be difierent, through the varied combination 
of their constituent elements. But if the same voices were se- 
verally designated by a single prolonged note of song, the difie- 
rences mif^t be reduced to a few classes. There would be 
harsh and soft voices heard among them, shrill and baas, clear 
and aq)irated, dull and ringing : and to these a few other kinds 
might be added. Yet even these would, in some cases, be 
distinguishable only by a cultivated ear ; so that of the whole 
thousand, above supposed, 1 doubt if more than twenty points 
of recognition could be found, to constitute twenty kinds of 
quality* 

Of the orotund as a kind of voice, I spoke in a former section ; 
and described there, the mode of managing respiration, by 
which the fulness, power, and grave quality of this voice may 
be attained. It nuy, perhaps, assist the reader to discover 
that he is using the mode of utterance, which will promote 
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the habit of transferring (as it seems only) the vocal eflbit to the 
chest, — by stating that the voice in this casei is apt to ehange 
into what I formerly called the basso-falsette; thua produeing 
that < double-lung' kind of speech which consiati of inin|^ 
bass and treble. 

0/ Practice in Rapidity of Speech. I haveq>okeo of the 
solemn and deliberate character of diacourse produced by alow 
time and long quantity. 

Extreme rapidity of speech may be employed aa a moMia for 
obtaining a command over the uses of the voice. The diffi- 
culty, in this case, of making tranaitions from one poaition of 
the organs of articulation to another, requires an exertion which 
tends to increase the strength of those organs, and conaequently 
enables them to perform all moderate progressions, without ef- 
fort or hesitation. I would recommend the utmost poanbk 
precipitancy of utterance ; taking care not to outrun the eom- 
plete articulation of every element : and this makes it advisable 
to set the lesson on some discourse which has long been fixed 
in the memory, that there may be no embarrassment by the 
distracting effort of recollection. 

1 do not see much advantage in an elementary {Nractice on 
the Emphatic vocule, Aspiration and Guttural emphans. 
There is no difficulty in the execution of these functions that re- 
quires the exclusive attention which an -elemental system of 
practice is meant to secure ; nor is there any thing to be efieet- 
ed thereby, which may not be accomplished in the current of 
discourse. 

1 have thus, here and elsewhere enumerated the elements that 
constitute, as far as I know, the whole of speech. The only 
question upon the mode of instruction to be employed, i»-* 
whether we should aim to acquire a full power over these con- 
stituents, from their assemblage in current discourse, or from a 
separate and repeated practice on their individual forms. 

I need not propose arguments in favor of the analytic and 
elementary system to those, who, from the habit of acqairing 
the sciences, have formed for themselves economical and efisct- 
ive plans of education. It is well for all others to take opioioB 
in this matter, for a while at least, upon faith ; and to know 
that the only reason why elocutionists have never empfoyed 
this mode, is because they have been ignorant of the subdividad 
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AmetionB of speech. There are too maoy examples in science^ 
of the uaeful application of the result of analysis to the purpose 
of mdimental instruction, to suppose that the same means 
would not have been adopted in elocution, if they had been 
within reach of the master. 

Not to cite instances from those graver studies which pro- 
eeed by the alphabetic steps of elementary principles ; and wiih 
no intention to shame the * genius' of an elocutionist and his. 
grammar of imitation, let us go to the Ring and see the Science 
of muscular attack and defence, an OTer*match for the best ef- 
forts of strength and passion when undirected by gymnastic 
skill. The < fancy' have really made no alang-like or degrad- 
ing application of the word. Selene^ as we usefully regard it, 
does no more than lay down, for art, those efficacious rules, 
which sagacity has drawn from observation and trial : and 
though it may not always ennoble what it touches, it takes from 
it the charaoteristic of brutality ; which is defined to be — the « 
instinctive execution of what is not understood by the agent 
Yes, even Boxing, low yet skilful as it is, may be called the 
Science of Brachial defence; and believe me reader, that the ele- 
mentary training in its positions and motions, carries not more 
superiority over the untaught arm, than the definite rules of 
doeution, founded on a knowledge of the elements of the voice, 
will have over the best •spontaneous achievements of passion. 

1 beg not to be misunderstood on this point 1 do not say 
that instruetion can create the essential powers of a speaker : 
but I know it can improve and direct them. * Passion,' says a 
writer, 'knows more than art' It may know more than art. 
But art sometimes knows better than passion. The display of 
the pasAons on memorized discourse, is not always addressed 
to those who sre under the sympathetic influence of those pas- 
sions. When it is so, or when, at moments, the speaker can 
raise that sympathy, all is right that passion does. When, 
however, we are in that state of deliberation which eontem- 
platee what passion should be, there arise such comparisons 
betwe en what we feel ourselves, on the difierent occasions of 
excitement, and what we observe in others when under the in- 
Ikienoe of it, that we are obliged to call up from taste, some 
ideal rule to settle an uncertainty of opinion. 

I look fisr no more, from a wdl devised praetieal system of 
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elocution, than we areevery day receiving from establiabed arts. 
All men speak and reason, for these acts, as far as we know, 
are as natural as passion ; but the arts of grammar, rhetoric and 
logic, teach us to do these things in the best manner. In short, 
doing them in the best manner is signified by the name of these 
arts. 

.The subject of elementary instruction, here in yiew, may be 
regarded under another aspect 

There is in man a will; with a system of muscles which the 
common calls of exercise render obedient to that will, and 
which thereby produces motion in every direction, not forbid- 
den by the nature of the joints. Now there is scarcely a boy 
of any physical activity or enterprise, who does not, on seeing 
a Circus-rider, desire to imitate him ; to catch and keep the 
centre of gravity through all the varieties of balance and mo- 
tion. Yet this will not prevent his fall, on a first trial, however 
natural the tie between his will and all his muscles may be. 
The truth is, that without long experience, he knows not what 
is to be done ; or if he knows he is unable to effect it With 
some analogy to this case, there are many persons, not desti- 
tute of feeling or passion, who have a free command of the 
voice, on the common occasions of life, but who betray a fal- 
tering tongue if they attempt to imitate the varied power of 
the long-practised speaker. When the voice is prepared by 
elementary trial, the feeling which prompts the expression 
will find the j)liant and strengthened organs ready to furnish a 
satisfactory and elegant accomplishment of its designs. 

The organs of speech are capable of a certain range of exer- 
tion : and to fulfil all the demands of a complete elocution, 
they should be carried to the full extent of that capability. 
Those persons who possess both active and delicate feelings, 
and who exercise themselves in recitation, are always approxi- 
mating towards this utmost play of power in the voice, by the 
ordinary mode of instruction ; and do in a course of years ef- 
fect nearly all that the organs are susceptible of« But the ele- 
mentary mode here proposed, being founded on an analysis of 
speech, at once points out to the pupil what is to be attained, 
and thus invites him to the accomplishment of every vocal 
possibility. 

It was not until long after the invention of the bow for the 
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toueh of itringMl tnstrameiiUy that its use was subjected to ac- 
curate obiervatioa. A few belonging to that class of mankind 
who find out, themselyes, the b^ way to effect their object, 
may have exhibited rare instances of skill in its management. 
But as soon as science had made something like an analysis of 
their dexterity, the master was able to point out to the pupil 
the muscular sleight of elbow and wrist which its handling 
requires ; their combined and successive motions ; together 
with that full feeling of the will, as it were, present in the mus- 
cle, which ensures undeviating steadiness in every sweep, and 
gives the power of a soil of conscious spasm for the purpose 
of a momentary touch. When these points were ascertained, 
instruction began to adopt the economy of elementary rules ; 
and velocity, precision, smoothness and variety of execution, 
became common accomplishments in the art of Bowing. 

When an attempt is made to teach an art without com* 
mencing with its most simple elements, combinations of ele- 
ments pass with the pupil for the elements themselves, and 
holding them to be almost infinite, he abandons his task as 
hopeless. An education hy the method we are here recom- 
mending reverses this disheartening doty. It reduces the 
seeming infinity to computable numbers; and I anticipate, 
with no little confidence, that one of the first comments on the 
foregoing analysis, will refer to the unexpected simplicity of 
means which is there shown to be operative in the production 
of the unbounded permutations of speech. Nay, this essay 
itself will fare better than other similar efforts in science, if 
some of the perishing criticism of the day should not find good 
reason with itself, for overlooking the difficulty of tracing the 
mystery of speech to its palpable roots, by being told how few 
they are. 

When I speak of the best mode of instruction in elocution, 
1 refer to that which produces the highest end and utmost fin- 
ish of utterance. Any kind of speech, which does not mis- 
take the price, will serve for buying and selling. But where 
the powers and beauties of the voice are made the subject of 
pleasure, it becomes necessary to employ the most comprehen- 
sive and the easiest means for its cultivation. It would be pos- 
sible even without regard to the alphabet, to teach a savage, 
by making him follow a master in reading current discourse. 
«V 
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So speakers have been Uuf^t by a similar proeess of imitatrre 
instruction. But I know well, and others shall know here' 
after that the analysis of words into a graphic alphabet, an^ 
the rudimental mode of teaching instituted thereupon, do not 
give more facility, in the discriminations of the eye on a writ- 
ten page, than the mode here proposed will afiTord to the stu- 
dent of elocution, who wishes to excel in all the osefol mod 
elegant purposes of speech. 

Let the master and the scholar meet without books. Lei 
the master exemplify the graceful spiring of the vanish ; the 
eflTect of the second and other intervals of pitch. Let him 
make the scholar sensible of the difference of these intervals 
by separate utterance. Let him show the peculiarities of a 
rising and of a falling movement ; in short, let his lessons con- 
sist of his alphabet of vocal functions throughout the whole of 
the elements. Let the scholar practice these things as a task 
when he retires ; and on returning to his master, let it not be 
to hear him read, and vainly try to imitate him, but to repeat 
his practised elements, and to hit at once any required mode of 
voice. When he is completely familiar with these rudiments, 
then let him read with his master. 

If the high accomplishments of elocution are an object of 
ambition, the system of instruction oflTered in this sectioo, 
will furnish the easiest and shortest means for success. 

After all that has been said, the best contrived scheme will 
be of little avail, without the utmost zeal and perseveranoe oo 
the part of the learner. It is an impressive saying by an ele- 
gant genius of the Augustan age, who drew his maxim from 
the Greek Tragedy, and illustrated it by his own life and fuae, 
that * nothing is given to mortals without indefatigable labour:' 
meaning thereby that — ^those works which, from their rare and 
surpassing merits are supposed to proceed from a peculiar en- 
dowment by Heaven, are, in reality, but the product of bard 
and unremitting industry. 

It is pitiable to witness the hopes and conceits of ambition, 
without the accompaniment of its requisite exertions. The 
art of reading well is one of those accomplishments which all 
wish to possess, many think they have afaready, and some set 
about to acquire. These, after a few lessons with an eloeu- 
tionist, and no toil of their own, are disappointed at not beoom- 
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ang themaelves at once masters of the arT, and abandon the 
study for the purpose of entering on some new subject of trial 
and failure. Such cases of infirmity are in part a result 
of the inconstancy of human nature ; but they chiefly arise 
from defects in the usual course of instruction. Oo to some^ 
may I say all of our colleges and universities, and ob- 
serve how the art of speaking, — is not taught there. See a boy 
of b«t fifteen years, sent upon a stage, pale and choking with 
apprehension, in an attempt to do that, without instruction, 
which he came purposely to learn ; and furnishing amusement 
to his class-mates, by a pardonable awkwardness, which should 
be punished, in the person of his pretending but neglectful 
preceptor, with litUe less than scourging. Then visit a Con- 
servatorio of music,— observe there the orderly tasks, the mas- 
terly discipline, the unwearied superintendence, and the inces- 
sant toil to produce accomplishment of voice ; and afterwards 
do not be surprised that the pulpit, the senate, the bar and the 
chair of medical professorship are filled with such abominable 
drawlers, mouthers, mumblers, clotterers, squeakers, chanters', 
and mongers in monotony : nor that the schools of singing are 
constantly sending abroad those great instances of vocal won- 
der, who sound along the high places of the world ; who are 
bidden to the halls of Cuhion and wealth ; who sometimes 
quell the pride of rank, by its momentary sensation of envy ; 
and who draw forth the intelligent curiosity, and produce the 
crowning delight and approbation of the Prince and the Sage. 
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SECTION XLIX. 
0/ the Rythmus of Speech. 

Ih the section on Time I alluded, in the course ofargumenty 
to the subject of Rythmus. I endeavoured then to show the 
circumstances under which stress and time, or as they are 
otherwise called, accent and quantity, produce by their alter- 
nations the agreeable impressions of verse. I now offer a 
somewhat more formal account of this matter, with the design 
to speak of the Rythmus of prose : and for the purpose of no- 
ticing, in as few words as possible, the ingenious system of 
Mr. Steele, on the subject of accentuation and pause : this be- 
ing one of the first results, in modem times, of an inquiry into 
the philosophy of spoken language. 

As speech consists of a succession of accented and unaecented 
syllables, Mr. Steele supposes all discourse to be separated into 
parts; which being made in reference to accents, may be 
called Accentual sections. These he includes between vertical 
bars, as in the following notation : 

7 In the I second | cpntory | '7 ol" the | christuo | era [ 

7 the I empire of | Rome | 7 compre | heiided tlie | £uir«l ; 

part of the | earth | 7 and the | most 7 | civilized | poition of man { 
kind I 

The constructive principles of the accentual sections are 
these. The first syllable of each section is accented, that is, 
a bar is to be drawn before each accented syllable or emphatic 
monosyllabic-word. But it appears in the fourth section of 
the above example, that a bar is drawn before the particle < of ' 
which is neither accented nor emphatic In this case, and 
there are others like it in the example, the place of an accent- 
ed syllable is occupied by a symbol, denoting a pause equal to 
the time consumed by a syllable when present. Each section is 
supposed to contain a heavy and a light portion ; the heavy being 
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the accented iyllable and the light the unaccented, if, in a£Sx- 
ing the bar before | heavy syllable, there should be no follow- 
ing light one in the section, which happens when two accented 
or emphatic words immediately succeed each other, a pause 
must occupy its place ; as in the section consisting of * most' 
in the above example. When the first part of the section is an 
indefinite quantity the use of the subsequent pause, may be 
superseded by prolonging the accented word to the required 
duration of the section, as in the word * Rome :' for it is as- 
sumed in this system, that all the accentual sections are of equal 
time, like the bars in music* If the number of syllables in- 
cluded between the bars is so many as to reqmre an improper 
precipitancy of utterance, in order to make the time of the 
sections equal, it becomes necessary to throw in a bar before 
the light syllables of that precipitate group, and to set a symbol 
of rest in Uie place which would have held the heavy or ac- 
cented syllable, if the section had been entire. Thus in the 
example, we might say, I < century of the' I in one section ; 
bat when the sentence is read deliberately this section is too 
long. It is better ordered in the example, by a subdivision, 
and by putting a slight pause in that place which should bo oc- 
cupied by an accented syllable. 

It will perhaps be asked here — what is the meaning of these 
divisions ? And what useful purposes do they serve in instruc- 
tion? 

All the works on elocution before the time of Mr. Steele, 
recommended the accurate accentuation of words, and a strict 
attention to their separation, at the proper places for pausing. 
Mr. Sheridan indeed has given a notation for rhetorical pause 
and emphasis. But he has proposed no scheme, to draw the 
attention of the pupil to the subject of accent That this sub- 
ject is of the utmost importance in the schools of elocution, will 
be admitted by those who have observed the manner in which 
children learn to read : for the close attention which their ig- 
norance requires, and the slowness of utterance, lead them to 
lay an equal stress upon every syllable or at least upon every 
word. This habit continues a long time after the eye has ac- 
quired a facility in following up discourse ; and in some eases 
infects pronunciation throu^out subsequent life. The notation 
of Mr. Steele which has a symbol for each degree of stress, 
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would certainly obviate this tendency, by furnishing the pupil 
with a guide to accentuation, in the absence of the master. I 
do not say that this object would not be attained, in a de- 
gree, by employing the common markof stress on all accented 
syllables : But even this is never done, and if it were, it woald 
not be as definite as the conspicuous division by bars ; nor 
would it include the indication of pause, together with other 
points enumerated in Mr. Steele's system. 

One of the objects of a scientific institute is to point out what 
is necessary in the art, even if it is not able to tell the exact 
mode of executing it : and I venture to assert that no person, 
who has looked into Mr. Steele's system of notation, will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that it has set the subjects of accentoatioii 
and pause in an entirely new light before him. 

This notation will not indeed inform us what syllables are to 
be accented or emphatic, nor where the pauses are to be placed: 
but it will enable a master, who knows how to order aU these 
things in speech, to furnish that which most men require for 
every thing they do — a copy. If a boy is taught by this me- 
thod, he acquires the habit of attention to the subjects of ac- 
centuation and pause, which may be readily applied in ordi- 
nary discourse. 

I have here gladly embraced an opportunity to notice the 
labours of Mr. Steele, who was among the first to shriek oat 
at the incubus of ancient prosody which has crouched ao dose 
on the bosom of his own and of every modem language. It was 
not my intention to set forth the whole of this system, nor to 
vouch for all its points. It has able advocates, and their woAm 
and lectures, both in this country and in Europe, render a de- 
sign of this sort unnecessary from me. 

Mr. Steele's work is quite original, but it is not systematk; 
and his contradistinction of what he calls Poize, from the func- 
tions of time and stress, is altogether notional and cloudy.* I 
have taken this short and perhaps unsatisfactory viewof a part 
of his essay, merely as prefatory to the few following rennarks 
on the subject of rythmus. 

* Mr. Steele Bni poblithed his ikmu, under the title eked m the nitiwfae- 
tion, to tbifl eemy. A few yean afterwaidt he guve a aeoood editioa oT hi* 
work with the title of' Proaodia Rationaliw.' In thia laat tbefe ia rvy UttJe addi- 
tion to the fenner print; and that ia not material to the ayalem. 
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The rythmos of language is — ^that perception which the ear 
has of accent, quantity and pause. Or in other words, — a cer- 
tain succession of syllables, having different degrees of stress 
or quantity, and this succession being divided into portions by 
pauses, constitutes one important cause of the agreeable impres- 
sion of the current speech. 

There are two modes of disposing the alternate force and re- 
mission of stress, in the construction of rjrthmus. One proceeds 
by a regular repetition of the Same order of accents. This is 
called Verse. The other has no formal arrangement of its 
strong and weak, or long and short syllables. This the reader 
must know is Prose. The doctrine of the order of syllables 
in verse constitutes what is called prosody. This subject hav- 
ing been largely treated by authors, and being beyond the de- 
sign of this essay, 1 shall pass it by, with the remark, that — 
if English prosodists will listen to their own language, when 
they undertake to analyze it, and forget what the old gramma- 
rians have said upon the subject of time, which I am not pre- 
pared to admit that they themselves understood, their science 
will be more intelligible, and their rules of practice more useful 
to the student 

Though the broad distinction between prose and verse con- 
tiflts in the more irregular sequence of accent or quantity in 
the former : stHl they seem to compromise their differences to 
a certain degree in their respective attempts at excellence. For 
the best poetic rythmus is that which admits occasional devia- 
tions from the current of accentuation : but these deviations do 
not eontinue long enough to destroy the general character of 
regularity ; the order returning before the ear has forgotten its 
previous impression. Prose on the other hand, is constantly 
showing the beginning of a regular rythmus : but before any 
series of accent or quantity has time to fill the ear with its 
method, the cross-purpose of a new succession destroys the 
order of incipient versification. 

The sources of variety, beauty and force in rythmus may be 
learned from the following general view of its construction. 

In ordinary pronunciation there may be several consecutive 
monosyllabic-words mariked by the abrupt accent ; in which 
case there is necessarily a momentary pause between them : 
or there nuy be an accented syllable followed by one or more, 
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but not exceeding six that are unaccented ; the ayerage pro- 
portion being about one accented syllable to three unaccented* 
Hence it appears that the divisions which I have called acoen* 
tual sections, and which are included between the vertical bars 
of Mr. Steele's notation, may consist of from one to five sylla- 
bles, and with considerable care and skill in the effort, some- 
times of six. Consequently if a rythmus were formed on the 
function of accent alone, a aeries of these differently constituted 
sections, would furnish the ground work for considerable v^ 
riety. Thus in the above example, the sections consist of frooi 
one to four syllables ; for the third and fourth may be thrown 
together by omitting the bar and the pause, without at all ob- 
scuring the sense : and these being arranged in varied succes- 
sion, is one of the causes of the agreeable rythmus of this 
sentence. 

I hope, the reader will not now deny that the ear is as 
strongly attracted by quantity as by stress. When IhereCore 
the former accident is employed in composition, the meaos 
of variety are multiplied. In the following sentence I have 
marked in italics, those syllables which make an iropresaioii 
by their quantity, and thus add dignity to the varied aecoo- 
tual rytlimus. 



The masteraoftbe/atrett and most weahhj.'climates' of the gtche, 
with ooitempt from' gloomy kilU^ tssailed by the 'mnlrryiteeipest, fnm 
CBnotKiled in mist, sad firom cM and /ondy heaths, over which iheylaer of the 
forcBt were chaaed by a troop pf naked bat6anana. 

Besides the variety and impressiveneas thus arising firoai 
stress and quantity, the rythmic effect is further diversified by 
including one or more accentual sections within the boQadaiy 
of pauses. If I may be allowed the useful economy of tiM 
term, I would call the portions of discourse so formed, Paoaal 
sections. They may consist of a single word : but the atnio- 
ture of style, and ease of utterance, rarely adroit of their con- 
taining more than twenty syllables. In the following exam- 
ple 1 have included the pausai sections between the upright 
bars, that the order and variety of the suecession may he sor- 
veyed by the eye. I have marked merely the plaee of the 
pauses, in clear and impressive reading, without designating 
the several durations of those pauses. 
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It if gone I thai fOfiflbnity of principle | that chutity of honor | which 
feU a stain | like a wound | which inspired courage | whilst it mitigated 
fiBrocity | which ennobled whatever it touched | and under which | rice 
itolf I loit I half ito evil I by kwng aU its gmsMMse. | 

The effect of the variety I am endeayooring to illustrate, 
may perhaps be made more conspicuous by contrasting it with 
the monotony of the antithetic style. The following Sentence 
exhibits too much art in the construction of its pausal sections. 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking | I ibund our speech | 
oopbua I without order | and energetic | without rules ) wherever I 
turned my view | there was perpleiity | to be disentanglod | and con- 
fusion to be regulated | choice was to be made | out of boundless variety | 
wUhoot any established principle of selection | adulterations were to be de- 
lected I without any settled test of purity | and modes of ezpreMon | to 
be rrjeeted or rsoetved | without the sufSrages of any writen of danical lepa 
tatioo I or acknowledged authority. | 

Soeh a measuring process, if used oocasionaUy, may give a 
▼ariety to discourse. But when made the characteristic fisa* 
ture of composition, it indicates formality and stifibeas of ear 
in the writer, — ^makes mere arithmetic of speech, and shuts out 
the strong Itj^ of verbal delineation. There seems too to be 
a want of dignity in t)iis kind of rythmtis $ and those who af* 
fiset it, scarcely perceive how near they approximate to the 
principle of the ludicrous: for when its features are slightly 
surcharged by caricature, it really becomes so. The princi- 
ple to which I allude, is thai of a resemUaoce in sound, with 
a diflerecce in sense. The similarity in the number of words, 
together with the like places of their accents, and the equal 
count of syllables, under which some writers set forth the 
strongest antithesis in ideas or sentiments, has not exactly the 
eqoiv^catioQ of a pun, but it always reminds me of it 

The monotonous effect of a series of similar pausal sections 
is cooqiicuous in the following example from the poems of 
Ossian. It is however &Ir to remark, that as there are but 
two trisyllabic words in the extract, and not one polysyllable, 
the defect of variety in accent and remission must be taken 
into account, in the faults of its rythmos. 
2W 
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And is the son of Semo fidlen? | mourafal an Tura't walk. | 
clweUt at DunscaL | Thy spouse is left alone in her yovith. | The soo of tlij 
love is alone I | He shall come to Bragela, | and ask why she weeps 1 | He 
shall lift his eyes to the wall, | and see his lather's swoid. | Whcse swoid m 
thati I he will say. | The sool of his mother is sad. | Who m that, | fike 
the hart of the desert, | in the murmur of his course? | His eyes lack wfldly 
round | in search of his friend. I Conal | son of Colgar | where hast tho« 
been | when the mighty fell 1 \ Did the seas of Cogorma roU round thee 1 | 
Was the wind of the south fai thy sails t | The mighty have fidlen in battle, [ 
and thou wast not there. | Let none tell it in Selma, | nor in Morven's woody 
land. I Fingal will be sad, | and the sons of the deeert | mourn. | 

The pausal sections are here nearly all of equal length, and 
this cause, together with the frequent occurrence of the ca- 
dence, produces the wearisome character of the rythmos. 
Doctor Johnson once said that there were many men and 
women and children in Britain who could write such poems 
as those ascribed to Ossian. I have too many agreeable and 
grateful recollections of Scotland, to quarrel with her parti- 
ality, if she has any, on this point : but surely there is not a 
Roscius who can read them. We have indeed a vast fund Cm- 
variety, in the elements of speech ; but I doubt their suffi- 
ciency to meet the demands of this composition, without traos> 
greasing the rules of a just and expressive intonation. In short 
the passage^ like many others by better poets, can not be read 
wkh satisfaction, before the judgment of a discerning ear. 

Let us compare the preceding extract with the few first lines 
of Burke's episode on the Queen of France : which in elegance, 
variety and impressiveness of mere ry thmus, and exclusive of 
some rhetorical ostentation, is not surpassed in the Englidi 
language. 

That both the accentual and pausal sections may be graphi- 
cally made, I here present it under Mr. Steele's notation, u 
scored by Dr. Barber in his « Exercises in Reading and Reci- 
tation :' omitting the symbols for the light and heavy accent 

7 It b I now, { sixteen or | seventeen | years | 7 since 1 | saw the | 
^ueen of | France, 7 I then the | Dauphiness, | 7 at Ver | saillas: | 
7 7 I 7 and | surely | never | lighted on this | orb^ | 7 which she | 
iMnlly I seemed to | touch, 7 I 7 a | more de | hghtful | viskm. | 7 7 | 

I 7 7 I 7 I I saw her | just a | bovo the ho | riion, | 7 7 | decoiatiag 
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mod I cheering | 7 the | elevated | vphere | 7 the | juft be | gan to | 
move in: | 7 7 | glittering | 7 like the | morning | star; | 7 7 | fall 
of I KiSet, 7 I 7 and aplendor, | 7 and | joy. | 

Oh! I what a | rero | lution! | 7 7 | 7 and | what a | heart 7 I* 
moat I I have, | 7 to con | template | 7 with | out e | motion, | 
that 7 I 7 ele I vation | 7 and | thai 7 I fall* | 

The agreeable effect of this rythmua may be traced to the 
following causes. 

First. The alphabetic elements are varied throughout: 
and except the repetition of sound in < teen' and in the words 
* lighted' and < delightful^' < cheering* and < sphere/ they do 
not press upon each other. 

Secondly. The words have from one to four syllables ; and 
these are finely alternated with each other. The accentual 
sections vary from one to five syllables in extent. 

Thirdly. The Pausal sections consist of from two syllables 
to ten : and their difierent lengths are intermingled in sue- 
cession* 

Fourthly. Theeffect is still further varied, by an occa- 
sional coincidence oi the temporal accent with that of stress : 
and the dignity and force of the phraseology is heightened, by 
the occurrence of these long syllabic quantities at the place of 
the pauses : as in the words — yearSf Versailles, orb, horizon, 
sphere, move, star, joy and fall. 

Fifthly. The order of the rythmus has just enough regu- 
larity to produce the smooth effect of verse, without allowing 
the reader to anticipate any subsequent measure. 

The only exception I am disposed to make to the commen- 
dation of this extract, is produced by the consecutive accents 
at its termination. A spondaic cadence, if not designed for 
some extraordinary case of expression, or for variety in a se- 
ries of short sentences, is always, to me at least, disagreeable. 

The instances of rythmus which have been selected, are 
from prose-composition of elevated sentiment, and dignified 
style. But the plainest phraseology may be brought under 
the influence of the same rules of accent, quantity and pause. 
In the hands of a person of fine rythmic ear, even a letter of 
business, with its enumeration of particulars, may be made tQ 
flow with vaiiety and smoothness. 
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It is unnecessary to go into a further detail on the subject of 
rythmus. Much might be said in illustration of its powors and 
beauties, both as existing in the current of discourse and in the 
conspicuous place of the cadence. But we leave this to the 
Rhetoricians. 



SECTION L. 
Of the FauUs of Rtaden. 

It is a prevailing opinion that persons who speak their own 
sentiments, in social intercourse, always speak properly : and 
that transferring this natural manner, as it is called, to formal 
reading and recitation, will ensure propriety of utterance. 

This idea has arisen from an ignorance of the functions which 
constitute the beauties and defects of speech. Without a 
knowledge of that analysis which must be the foundation of 
definite criticism, teachers have been obliged to rrfer to the 
spontaneous eflTorts of the voice as the only assistant means of 
instruction. It is true, the natural manner is more like the 
coveted excellence, than the first attempts of the pupil in 
reading ever are ; still the faults of ordinary conversation, are 
similar to those of reading, though they are less apparent 
Perhaps the prevalent opinion proceeds from a belief that a 
just execution must necessarily follow a full understanding of 
the sense, and a true feeling of the sentiment of discourse, both 
of which are supposed to accompany colloquial speedi. No 
one indeed can read correctly or with elegance, if he does not 
both understand and fed what he utters : but these are not ex* 
dusively the means of success. Sense and feeling must have 
a well tempered material in the voice to work upon. 

I admit that the self-prompted efforts of speech exhibit in 
some instances, those proprieties of emphasis and intonation, 
which are required for common narrative^ argument and pas- 
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sion. But they will be very fiir from satiifying that discrimi- 
nation which will be strictly made when speech is offered to 
the ear of a refined and analjrtic taste. 

I admit likewise the almost unaccountable difference some- 
times observed between the capabilities of the colloquial voiee, 
and the same voice when exerted in a formal attempt to read. 
Mr. Rice in his ' Introduction to the art of Reading' relates 
the case of a person, who failed to repeat, with eyen tolerable 
profNTiety, the rery words purposdy written down, which he 
bad been overheard to uttor q)ontaneoualy, with all correctness 
in emphasis and expression. There seems, in such cases, to be 
no want of energy of mind or feeling, nor of flexibility in the 
voice. But when a discourse, embracing any sense and senti- 
ment, is read, even by its author, the occupation of the eye 
distracts attention from the meaning, or permits it to be fully 
recognized, only when shown upon a single point For if that 
meaning is to be gathered from several words, the necessary 
forerunning and retrospection of the eye, render the proper 
management of the voice impracticable to those who have not, 
by long exercise in the art qf reading, acquired an almost in- 
voluntary habit of associating the functions of speech with 
corresponding thou^ts and feelingp. 

But whatever may be the cause of the difficulties of reading 
well^ faults and flagrant ones too do prevail in the art Having 
therefore prepared the way for pointing out the nature of these 
faults, by describing the pure and elegant uses of the elements, 
I shall now endeavour to make the reader acquainted with the 
most common deviations from what we have presumed to adopt 
as the standard of excellence. 

He who undertakes to note justly the defects of an art, must 
carry with his censure a knowledge of its perfections. Faults 
are, every where, but relative to merits : and in elocution, 
they are tiie misplacing only of those elements which consti- 
tute its beauties : for some of the finest colors of the art are 
dipped from the very sources of its faults. He who declares 
his perception of blemishes, and yet can not at the same time 
define and enumerate graces, speaks without candor, or as the 
dupe of authority. Let us then try to perform these insepara* 
ble duties, by giving the outline of a just and elegant elocu- 
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lion, along with a particular enumeration of the vices of utter- 
ance. 

In treating of the phenomena of speech, I have always kept 
in view the best usages of taste. * It will be little more than a 
recapitulation therefore to say — ^The faultless reader should 
possess for various occasions, all the qualities of voice from 
the full laryngeal bass of the orotund, to the lighter and lip- 
issuing sound of daily conversation. He should give distinctive- 
ly that pronunciation of single elements and their aggregates, 
both as to quantity and accent, which accords with the habitual 
perceptions of his audience. His plain melody should be dia- 
tonic, and varied in radical pitch, beyond discoverable mono- 
tony. His simple concrete should be equable in the rise, and 
diminution of its vanish. His tremor should be under full 
command for the occasions of grief and exultation. Obser- 
vation and judgment must have settled for him, the plaoes and 
degrees of emphasis ; and a knowledge of its many forms, must 
have suggested the employment of them for variety and expres- 
sion. He should be able to protract his voice through every 
extent of quantity, and in every concrete interval of the rising 
and falling scale. He must have learned to put off from the 
dignified places of reading that canting or affected intonation 
which the planned courtesies and sacrificing servilities of life 
too often confirm into habit ; and to moderate in his interroga- 
tions that keenness which is bred up in the vulgar tongue, by 
the idle inquisitivencss of the world's impertinent curiosity. 
Finally he should have for this, as for every other Fine art, a 
delicate sense of the Sublime, the Graceful and the Ridiculous. 
A quick perception of the last, is absolutely necessary to guard 
the exalted works of taste against the accidental occurrence of 
its causes. 

It may be considered presumptuous in any one to pretend to 
fix a standard in the Art of speaking. Before the analytical 
development of speech this could not have been done. The 
discovery of the elements has now been accomplished ; suffi- 
ciently at least to advance some steps towards a system : and 
it seems no unfair anticipation of what must hereafter form the 
great point in the schools of elocution, to suggest such a use of 
these elements as may satisfy the cultivated ear. 

In marking out the basis for a system in this art, I looked to 
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the purest instincts of nature in children and brute animals, for 
instances of passionate expression : and to choice examples in 
common life, and on the stage, for the best efiects producible 
on the single and combined elements of speech. By selection 
from these sources, I have endeavoured to frame an Ideal Pat- 
tern of Tocal beauty, precision, and force. 

But I vmn not sli^tly influenced by a perception of the fit- 
ness of the system which has been suggested. The terra fitness 
may be explained by reference to a part of the foregoing ana- 
lysis. We have pointed out the difierence, and future time 
diall acknowledge its importance, between the use of the se- 
cond in the plain diatonic melody, and the employment of the 
semitone, and higher intervals of the scale for peculiar pur- 
poses of expression. Now few speakers make the respective 
appropriations of these constituents : their current melody be- 
ing frequently intonated in the vanish of the third or fifth, or 
in the wider ranges of the wave. Such an application of these 
striking intervals annuls the final cause of nature, in the insti- 
tution of difierent intensities of pitch : confounds their intended 
distinctions : prevents the repose of the ear on the unimpas- 
sioned diatonic : and wears down that sharpness of the higher 
intervals, which is required for the occasional purposes of 
strong expression. This is what 1 mean by— drawing a system 
from the fitness of the thing. 

There ip another consideration which must justify the esta- 
blishment of a system of some kind, if it should not plead for 
the one which has been ofiered. When the constituents of 
qieeeh are described and known, the precision of their use must 
become an object of attention and criticism with an audience. 
If there be an admitted rule for their application, the representa- 
tion of thought and sentiment, will be more uniform, and ex- 
pression will therefore have more force. When we vary the 
sign of the same thoug|it we take from the clearness of its 
meaning. If we constantly whine in the chromatic melody, or 
cry out emphatically in the wider intervals and in the wave, 
to no purpose of complaint or surprise, we shall in vain seek 
for sympathy when the wolf of feeling in reality seizes upon us. 

In looking for a standard of excellence in the art of elocution, 
we are always referred, as in the other fine arts, to Nature. But 
nature in this high pattern-capacity eludes the power of defini- 
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tion : and like Liberty with a patriot, — Orthodoxy with a 
sectarian, — Experience with a phyaician,--and Right with a 

moralist shows as many faces as there are tongues that 

take her name in vain. If nature is to be the canon Ae miist 
be so by the single instances she produces. If her excdlencMS 
are scattered oyer the species, it is Art that must collect then 
into one individual. But where is the instance in nature 
worthy of imitation ? Is it to he found in the drawl of the 
spiritless ? In the snappidi stress of the petulant? In the eter* 
nal whine of the unhappy ? The short quantity and precipitate 
time of the frivolous? In the continued diatonic of the wtir 
urnine ? In the even drift, whatever be its mode, of the paaaion- 
masking hypocrite ; or in the efibrts of those morbid seoBibili* 
ties which exaggerate every feeling ? Shall we find natim^s 
paragon among the chatterings of the great market of lifie, thai 
hurries through its melody by the straight line of the mono- 
tone ; that denies itself the repose of the cadence ; and that in 
bidding for its bargains of trade or notoriety, strains itself to 
the topmost note ? 

These are the individual instances of vocal deformity pre- 
aented by nature, which we daily suffer to pass without com- 
ment, because we are engaged at the moment with other 
thoughts and designs : and which we perceive only whao tka 
voice itself, as a matter of taste, is the exclustve ob}eet of aHaa- 
tion. 

But thou^ nature affords no single instance of general ex- 
cellence in speech, she has diffused throughout the speeies dl 
the elements of perfection : and it is the gathering in of her 
proprieties and beauties which constitutes the— 'Art of Eloett- 
tion. 

The Canon, so called, of statuary in Greece, which repre* 
sented no singly-existing form, was produced by Polyeletas 
only after ages of gradual improvement If individaal nature 
might be taken as a model in the arts we would not at this late 
day be so often obliged to listen to bad readers; nor to hear 
such clashing opinions, upon those who pass for the best The 
productions of taste would have forerun their present needed 
cultivation ; and in reverse of the tedious growth of centuries, 
would like the garden of Eden, have been ripe at their plaal- 
ing. 
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Imagiiie yourself^ says the master in ElocutioD, to be deliver- 
ing the sentiments of an author as if they were your own. 

I grant that such a rule may supply the want of better in- 
struction; it may serve for common-place sentiments and 
thoughts, and may exempt a pupil from some of the greater 
bults of speech. On the other hand, suppose the art of read- 
ing to be exerted in representing the utmost power of descrip- 
tion and imaginative creation by a poet How will the rule of 
substitution meet this case ? I have more than once seen, on 
the stag^ the pitiable result of what was designed to be an imi- 
tation of nature. 

All the Fine Arts are essentially — Jiria, The high execution 
of their works and the full prizing of them, are purely the re- 
sult of close observation, extensive comparison, and choice 
sdeetion and combination of the scattered constituents of their 
respective subjects. 

Many of the faults of speakers, arise from their being taught 
by imitation alone. As long as there has been a history of the 
stage, so long, actors have been classed in the school of some 
predecessor or contemporary master. But inasmuch as there 
is always one who by chance or merit is the Leading Spirit of 
the lustrum, (for where there are no principles to direct in- 
struction, even five years is a long life for fashionable fame,) 
it generally happens that his faults nuy be recognized through- 
out a crowd of pupils and imitators. From the want of some 
definite corrective, the bad reading of a Pulpit sometimes in- 
fects a whole class of students ; who circumscribe the active 
benefits of their master's solemn instruction, by taking up his 
sinfiil elocution. 

It may be said — If we establish a system of principles, all 
readers must be of one school ; and this will be equivalent to 
imitation. There would be one school ; but the similarity 
would not be in its errors. Many actors who difier from each 
other in their faults, yet perform some short sentences with 
identical excellenoe, without exciting a remark upon that 
equality. It is only upon one of those violent outrages in ut- 
terance, that we hear in a moment the whispered name of a 
prototype, from twenty parts of a theatre. Grave copies in 
speech, like its gay mimickries are generally made on bad pro- 
8X 
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nunciation, monotony, whining, fklse cadence or no eedeoce 
at all, and precipitate and unaccountable tranaitiona. 

But, enough of argument on thia aubject. The art of eloeothm 
has never presented that abstract composition, which in analo* 
gy with the delineation of Form, may be called — the Ideal 
Beauty of Speech. The mere instinct of indiTtdual nature has 
been followed, and the best skill of the voice has perhaps 
fallen short of the yet reserved resources for oral aceompUsb- 
ment : whilst the common herd of pretenders afford an endless 
list of deformities. 

In noticing the faults of readers I do not wish to speak of the 
natural def<^ts of the voice. It is di£Bcult however, to draw a 
distinction on this subject. Too many of the wilful vicea of 
life, through self-delusion, pass for misfortones: and it can 
scarcely be made a question, whether the impudent diiqJay of 
even natural failings should not shut out the subject from in* 
dulgent commiseration. 

There are three points, of the first importance to a qieaker : 
and if deficienciea therein are not to be called misfortunes, we 
may rank them as great and generic faults. I mean the deieets 
<tf the Mind, of the Ear, and of Industry. 

Speech is intended to be the sign of every mode of thooghl 
and feeling. If therefore the mind of a scholar be not nised 
to that generality of condition which can aasome all the pow- 
ers of expression, he will in vain aspire to great eminence in 
the art If his mind is endued only with the diplomatic vii^ 

tue of unruffled caution : if it is of that character which 

compliments its own dulneas by calling energy violence f and 
which drawls out in reprobation at the vivid language of truth: 

if all its busy goings are but around the little drde of its 

own selfish schemes : if it has yet to hear, and never can be 
convinced that success in every art, is not more indebted lo 

the plans of sagacity than to the perseverance of passion z 

if the mind, I repeat it, is of such a cast, its possessor may 
perhaps by his best assiduity, satiafy hia own undreamspeet 
judgment and taste, but he can never reach the higher accooa- 
plidiments in elocution. 

In speaking of the mental requiaites tcr good reading, I 
must not overlook our frequent neglect to discrininate be* 
tween Strong feelinga and Delicate ones. The latter make the 
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finiabed actor ; and it is unfortunate for hia art, that qualitiea 
whieh under proper cultivation inaure aucceaa, are generally 
united with a modeaty whieh retirea from the placea and occa- 
aiona for displaying its merits : whilst the former in reaching 
but the coarae energy of the paaaiona, are able to figure on the 
stage, only as the outrageous Herod, the brazen Beatrice, and 
the Bufibon. 

The mind, or nervous temperament, must furnish the design 
of elocution : the ear must watch over the lines and coloring 
of its expression. 

An ability to measure nicely the time, force and pitch of 
sounds, is indispensable to the higher excellenciea of speech. 
It is impossible to say how much of the muaical ear, properiy 
so called, is the result of cultivation. There is however a 
wide diflferenee even in the earliest aptitudea of thia organ, 
and though the meana of improvement derived from analyaia 
will hereafter increase the proportional number of good read- 
ers, and produce something like an equality among them, still 
the possession of a musical ear must with other requisites, al- 
ways give an unequivocal superiority. 

1 have spoken more than once in this essay, of Industry, 
the third general means for success ; the defect of which may 
be conaidered as an egregious fault in a speaker : and it cer^ 
tainly is the most culpable. It is here placed on high ground, 
along with mental susceptibility and delicacy of ear, those es- 
sentials which have been designated by the indefinite term 
'genius.' In vain will the mind fiimish its finest discrimi- 
nationa, or the ear be ready with its measurements, if the 
tongue should not lend the perseverance of its praotice. It 
was by a figure of speech which took a part for the whole of 
the aenaes, that the happy curae upon mankind, doomed the 
taste to be gratified by the sweat of the brow. The ear too, 
can reeeive its full measure of delight, only through the long 
labour of the voice. 

The faults of apeakers are of almoat infinite variety : but 
they consist of no unnamed elementa. It aeema as if nature 
bad asauned in her adjusted system of aigna, all the practica- 
ble functiona of the voice. The corrupting art of the tongue 
in deforming bar works, makes no additioQ to their conatito- 
enta, but performa ita part in human error, by miaplacing 
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them. In pursuing the history of the faults of utterance, we 
may therefore follow something like the order wfaieh haa more 
than once, in this essay, been given to the elements. 

The four general heads under which we considered the aeci- 
dents of the voice, are Quality j TinUf Force, and PiidL 

0/ Faults in Quality. This subject is so well knowa 
both in the art and in common criticism, that it is unn 
to be particular with it Harshness or roughness may be i 
tioned as one of the disagreeable qualities of the voice. The 
nasal is still more offensive. Shrillness may rather be called 
a quality than a state of Pitch, It never has dignity. It 
seems like a mockery of the voice : and though it is heard re* 
motely, and draws attention, it does it with the attraction of a 
caricature. 1 think the huskiness of aspiration is more apt to 
be united with the orotund voice. It does not indeed diminish 
its gravity and sober grandeur, but it affects the fulness and 
clearness of its vocality. 

The Cedsette occasionally exists as the current quality of the 
voice. Whoever has this fault, should speak on bustness and 
for his wants, but no more. We sometimes find persons oo 
the stagCy and in the senate and pulpit, who show the defiMmi- 
ty of the falsette only at times, by the melody breaking from 
the natural voice on a single syllable. Every speAer has a 
falsette ; and the skilful can always guard against its improper 
use. When it occurs as a fault, it results either from the nar> 
row compass of the natural voice, or from a defect of ear in 
the speaker : for not having an accurate perception of his ap- 
proach to the falsette, he is unable to avoid the evil by a ready 
descent of intonation. 

The falsette is common in the voices of women. It has 
with them a plaintive character : and the melody at this high 
pitch is more apt to be monotonous. 

0/ Faults in Time. I do not mean to speak here of read* 
ing too fast or too slow. There is nothing new to be said on 
this point. But we who speak English are said by the report 
of the compilers of Greek and of Latin grammars, to know 
nothing of quantity, and to have none in our language. That 
bad readers, and persons who will not learn their own tongue, 
may know nothing of its quantity, is readily granted ; yet 
that it is an essential accident of every language, and that the 
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neglect of it is the soarce of many faults in oura, must be ad- 
mitted by those who know the nature of syllabic time, and the. 
proper uses of the voice. 

There are two faults in quantity. Syllables may be too 
long or too short When sentiments requiring short time, 
such as gaiety and anger, are otherwise expressed, it produces 
the yiee of Drawling. This drawling may go through its ex- 
cessive quantity, either as a wave of the second, or an equal 
or unequal wave of higher intervals, or as the notes of Song. 

When deliberate or solemn discourse is hurried over in short 
syllabic quantity, the fault is no less apparent and offensive. 
This last named defect in reading, is by fkr the most common; 
and I have said more than once in this essay, because I wished 
to rouse the English ear to this subject, that the command over 
time in the pure equable-concrete of q)eech is found only in 
BptAen of f(^vent feeling and long practice. Spcb persons ac- 
quire the use of protracted quantity, because it is through long 
syllables, that the powerful expression of concrete intonation is 
effected. It is from ignorance of Ihis £Mt, that some speakers, 
neglecting the variety and smoothness of the temporal emphasis, 
give prominence to important syllables only by some of the ham- 
mering modes of stress. 

0/ Faults in Force, The misapplication of the degrees of 
loud and soft to the general current of discourse is sufficiently 
obvious. But in the various forms of local or syllabic stress, 
the iaults of speech have been less known and consequently 
less avoided. 

Many speakers, from a difficulty in commanding the varia- 
tions of quantity, execute most of their emphasis in the form 
of force; yet even in the use of this apparently simple element, 
they are not free of faults. Some, after the manner of the 
Irish, employ the vanishing stress on all emphatic syllables. 
This has its meaning in expression, but it is misplaced except 
on the occasions formerly pointed out A want of the sharp 
and abrupt character of the radical is not an uncommon fault 
It is most commonly found in the dull and indolent : for 
nothing shows so clearly, the elastic temper of the voice and 
mind, as the ability to explode suddenly this initial stress. 

It is not my intention to go into a notice of the faults of em- 
phasii^ in the common acceptation of the term. Hiey all re- 
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solve into a want of true apprehension in ihe reader. It 
should, however, be remarked, that through ignoranee of the 
other constituents of speech, this well known subject of mere 
stress-laying emphasis, has acquired an importance in eloco- 
tion which has assumed the very name of the whole art ' How 
admirably she reads^^ said a thoughtless critic, of an actrw, 
who, with perhaps a proper emphasis of Force, was nevothe- 
less deforming her part, by every fault of Time and IntooatioD. 
The critic was one of those who have neither knowledge nor 
docility ; I therefore made no comment Emphasis being al- 
most the only branch of the art in which there is any thing 
like an approach towards a rule of instruction, this single 
function, by a figure of speech grounded on its impcMrlanee, 
is taken in the narrow nomenclature of criticisra Cm* the 
sum of the art Even Mr. Kemble, whose eulogy might 
have laid upoa other merits, made his first stir of fiune, if we 
have not been misinformed, by a new ' reading* of some of 
the lines in Hamlet 

We have awarded to emphasis its due degree of consequenee; 
We have also given other elements theirs: and perhaps it 
may be hereafter admitted that much of the contention about 
certain unimportant points of stress-laying emphasis, and of 
pause, has arisen from critics on the drama finding very little 
else of the vast compass of speech, on which they were able 
to form for themselves a discriminative opinion, or on which 
they were willing to expose their ignorance to others. When 
hereafter we shall have more important matters to study and 
delight in, we may perhaps find that much of that trifling lore 
of italic notation, which now serves to keep up contention in 
a daily journal, will be quite overlooked, in the high court of 
philosophic criticism.* 

* Some one, of those who like to make business in an art, rather than do it, 
has raised a question whether the following lines from Macbeth, should be rmd 
with a pause at * banners/ or at ' walls :* 

Maeb. Hang out our banners on the outward walk 

The cry is still, Tiiey conu. 
To those whose elocution consists in such riddles, I propose the foHoiwiiif frna 
Goldsmith. 

A man he was to all the countiy dear. 
And passing nch with foftj pounds a year. 
Now let them guess, or dispute, for the rest of their lires, whether the emphasst 
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I paflB by the faults of pronunciation which depend on the 
misplacing of accents on syllables. Propriety in this matter 
is set forth in the dictionary^ and the errors of speech may be 
measured by its rqles. 

I deprecate noticing the faults of speakers^ in the pronun- 
ciation of the alphabetic elements. It is better for criticism 
to be modest on this point, till it has the sense or independence 
to make our alphabet, and its uses, look more like the work of 
what is called — ^wise and transcendent humanity : till the par- 
donable variety of pronunciation, and the true spelling by the 
Tulgar have satirized into reformation, that pen-craft which 
keeps up the troubles of orthography for no other purpose, as 
one can divine, than to boast of a very questionable merit as a 
criterion of education. 

Of Faults in Pitch. * Speech has been peculiarly one of 
those subjects, in which we often pronounce upon the right 
and the wrong, without being able to say why they are so. 
We have resolved the obscurity in respect to the proprieties of 
intonation ; it will not be difScult on similar principles, to give 
the analysis of its faults. 

Of Faults in the Concrete Movement. I have more than 
once spoken of that peculiar characteristic of speech, which 
consists in the full opening, the gradual decrease, and the deli- 
cate termination of the concrete. Now, as this structure is 
destroyed by the use of the vanishing and the thorough stress, 
it follows that their misplaced application must be regarded as 
a Cuilt The vanishing stress, which is exemplified in the jerk 
of Irish pronunciation, produces, when continued throu^out 
discourse, a vulgar monotony : whilst the thorough stress gives 
a rustic coarseness to speech. Some readers seem incapable of 
carrying on a long quantity through the equable concrete ; 
substituting in place of it the note of song. T%e most remark- 
able instance of this speech-singing is that of the public preach- 
ing of the Friends, which 1 shall particularly describe among 
the faults in melody. 

Of Faults in the Semitone. Who has not heard of whin- 

fboddbe co'pMiiif'oron'iieii': Uwnbjto dHannfaie whedmUMgood vi|. 
bfle pAiMn WM f^ing or Mipwfetivtly rich, wiUi hk ttttf ponndi; or manly 
ooMidend by hm paririi, m mtj w«i off in Um world. 
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iDg? It is the misplaced use of the semitone. The senutooe 
is the language of love, tenderness, petition, complaint, and 
doubtful supplication : but never of manly confidence, and the 
authoritative self-reliance of truth. This is the ground whicfa 
entraps the sycophant, and even the crafty hypocrite hinwrif. 
They assume a gentle persuasion, or a more tuneful cant, not 
only because they wish to make it appear that they are moved 
by a kind and affectionate spirit, but because they distniit or 
despise themselves, and are therefore governed by the feeling 
of infirmity or meanness. The honesty of conviction calls lof 
no subsidiary arts of this sort : suspicion should therefore be 
awake, when the show of truth or benevolence is profiiered 
under this cringing intonation. 

The chromatic melody is more common among women. 
Actresses are prone to this fault, and it is one of the causes 
which frequently prevent their assuming the matron-rule of 
tragedy, and the dignified severity of epic reading. They 
sometimes intercede, threaten, complain, smile, and call the 
footman, all in the semitone. They can vow and love and 
burst into agony in Belvidera; but can not with masculine am- 
bition, order the scheme of murder in Lady Macbeth. 

The sentiments signified by the semitone, have been enu- 
merated. Whenever it supplants the proper diatonic melody, 
it becomes a fault, and begins to be monotonous ; for when 
appropriate it never is so. I once heard the part of Dr. Cant- 
well, in the Hypocrite^ played in the chromatie melody 
throughout Perhaps it suited the mock virtue of the pious 
villain, but it certainly produced a palling monotony on the 
ear ; and the want of transition in voice, when he throws off 
the mask, in addressing his patron*s wife, was remarkable. 
He was the knave and the lover in the same intonation. On 
the. whole, the effect would have been more agreeable, if an 
abated, slow, and monotonous drift of the second had pre- 
vailed, with the use of the chromatic melody when required 
by the sentiment. 

Of Faults in the Second. The ear has its green as well 
as the eye ; and the interval of the second in correct and ele- 
gant speech, like the verdure of the earth, is widely d»- 
tributed to relieve sensation from the fatiguing stimulus of 
more vivid impressions. Though the diatonic melody, is the 
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predofnintting hue of a well compoied elocotioni ii simple 
end Qttobtrosiyei and thus affords a fine ground for bringing 
out the contrasted color of more expressive interTsls ; it does, 
when cootMiued into the place of this hif^ber intonation, as» 
sume a positive diaracter under the form of a fault 

The most striking instanee of the misapplieation of the se» 
cond, is its emplojrment for the sentiments which properly 
require the semitone. There are some persons of such a dull 
and frigid temperament, or with sudi inflexible orguiSi even 
when the feeling does not appear to he wanting, that they 
eeem incapable, under ordinary motives, of executing the 
chromatic melody. Pain or the excitement of their selfish 
instincts will produce it: But in them it seems to be so 
slightly associated with a general tenderness of feeling, or so 
Ruich beyond the limit of the will, that the most pathetic 
pasisgsii are given in the comparatively phlegmatic intonation 
of the diatonic mekdy. We sooMtimes see actors of such a 
temperament, on the emergencies of a night, cast to the psrt 
of lovers : and may occasionally hear from the pulpit the mosi 
fervent appeals of the Litany, and the humble petitions of ex* 
temporary prayer, uttered with the same matter-oC*faot into- 
nation which would he appiopriate to the manner of repeat- 
ing the multiplication table* 

Some persons are so bound to the monotony of the second, 
(for when this element is thus misplaced it has the eftet of 
monotony,) thai we are often more indebted to gprammatical 
eonstroction, than to the voice, for a perception of their in- 
terrogations. It is the same too with their emphasis in those 
conditional and positive sentences which, for impressive and 
varied effect, respectively rMjuire the rising and foiling in- 
terval of the third or fifth or octave. 

One of the most important fiinctions of the second, is its 
agency in the formation of melody. It was shown in the sixth 
section that the best efiect of the diatonic arrangement is pro- 
duced by a varied composition of the seven phrsses. We»have 
now to learn how for the common peaetiee of readers, deviates 
from this assumed perfoction. 

0/ FamliM in the Mehdgqf Speech. If the rule laid down 
in this esBsy, for constructing an agreeaUe succession of phrases, 
iM exact, I must by that role declare I have never beard a 
3Y 
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ipeaker with a good melody. Players spend their time belbce 
mirrors, till grace of person is studied into manDerianiy and 
expression of feature distorted into grimace. Emphans too ia 
teased in experiment! through every word of a sentence, and 
tested in auihority, by all the traditions of the Oreen-Room: — 
but who has ever thought of the succession of pitch ia his syl- 
lables, or imagined that faults may lie there ! ! 

The First fault to be noticed is — the continued use of the 
monotone, or that of keeping on the same line of radical pitch ; 
the vanish of the second or of higher intervals, being properly 
performed. 1 do not here mean that monotony whidi writers 
have observed, and have illustrated by the drawl of the parish 
clerk ; for this is the note of song, and will be spoken of pre* 
sently. The defect of variation, in radical pitch, now under 
consideration, is not so tearing as this old conventicle tune, 
nor has it at all the character of song. I wish I could be near 
the reader, to show the nature of this fault without a further 
waste of words. All I can say in description is, that it takes 
from speech a very agreeable effect arising from a pereqitioB 
of the contrast of pitch in the falling ditone^ as the transitioB 
in this case is made from a feeble vanish, to a full radical, 
which in the diatonic succession, is at the distanee of two 
tones below the summit of that vanish. 

One of the causes of this fault in public speakers, detelhres to 
be remarked here. I spoke of vociferation as a means for im- 
parting vigor and fulness to the voice. But this exercise being 
made on a high pitch, sometimes tends to corrupt the style of 
melody. Speakers who address large assemblies, and who 
have not that clear vocality and distinct articulation which 
produce the requisite reach of voice, generally attempt to re- 
medy the defect by rising to the utmost limit of the natural 
compass ; and there hold their current just below the falsette. 
For fear of breaking into this, they dare not vary the melody 
by taking their pitch alternately higher: and the deaire to 
preserve the diffusive effect of shrillness does not allow them 
to descend by radical changes. They consequently continue 
on one monotonous line : and thus vitiate their taste by the 
partial pleas of their own example; impair their melodial flexi- 
bility, if I may so call it ; and blunt their perception of the 
variety of movement in a more reduced current of pitclu 
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This emiM operates on the Btr, the Pulpit, and the Stage ; 
where the demanda of the apace to be filled exceed the com- 
mon powers of the voice : but it is moat conapicuoua in the 
melody of thoae whose purposes lead them to addreas great 
crowda in the open air. 

Secondfy. Melody ia deformed by a predominance of the 
phraae of the monotone, together with a full cadence at erery 
pauae. Thia perhaps ia only found in the first attempts at 
reading by children and roatica. 

Thirdfy. By a minf^ing of the phrases of melody, but 
with a formal return of the aame auceesaiona. In thia case, 
the whole discourse seems subdivided into sections, nearly re- 
sembling each other in the order of pitch. The extent of theae 
portions is generally determined by the length of entire aen- 
fences, or by the shorter divisions of their members. And 1 
may now make a remark which properly belonga to the sub- 
ject of rjrthmus, — that thia peculiar habit of the ear in mark- 
ing the aectiona of melody, aa well as in forming accentual 
and pauaal aectiona, has a very close connexion with the 
character of atyle in a writer. It certainly can not have es- 
caped observation that there ia a tendency in aome persona to 
give equality to the length of their sentencea : and thia ia in 
many instances dependent on their elocution. But the niceties 
of this subject wiU receive due consideration, at aome future 
time, when we who speak English ahall recover, or rather on 
this point, first receive common sense enough together with 
independence, to authorise a denial that the best method for 
studying our own language, is through the ayntax and prosody 
of the Latin and the 'Oreek. 

There ia no special form of melody aasumed by all apeakera; 
each one falls into a habit of his own : though it is plain, from 
the very method of cooatruction, thai there can not Jm a great 
variety. All actora, except those of the first daaa, and they 
are not as finished on this point as they may be hereafter, all 
actors 1 say, are prone to this bird-like kind of intonation. 
They have a short run of melody which if not forcibly inter- 
rupted by aome peculiar expression, is constantly recurring. 
The return forma a kind of melodial meaaure : and I now eall 
to mind an Actress, once the vogue, whose intooatioa was 
filled with emphasis of Ihirda, fifths, octaves and waves ; aivl 
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whose melody could be anticipftted, with something like the 
forerunning of the mind over the rjKhmus of a common stann 
of alternate versification. Those who commit this finilt wiU 
have no difficulty in recognizing and correcting it, if desiraMcy 
when the mirror of analysis is held before them. 

The monotonous course of melody constitutes one of the 
signs by which the gallery, and some of their better dreved 
peers in the boxes, distinguiA the voices of famous actors, and 
think they represent their real points of excellence, when they 
mimick only what is strongly ofiensive and worthless. In the 
fault to which 1 allude, the recurring portion of the melody in 
itself often conrists of a properly varied suoceasion of phrases: 
but by repetition you learn it too well. The whole corrent io 
this case reminds one of the festoon, which however beautifal 
in itself, was in abasement of Ghreek architectural taste, joined 
in endless continuation around the frieae ; instead of suggeal- 
ing a resemblance to that successive variety in eompoaition 
which adorned the metopes of the Parthenon. 

Fourthly. I have known more than one qieaker with this 
fault —Sentences ot members of sentences are begun alend on 
a high pitch, and ended with a low and almost inaudible voiee: 
and this is continued successively throughout a whole dis- 
course. It would be hard to find out the meaning of this faoh, 
or to discover such a shadow of apology for it, as many worae 
offences in life can claim for themselves. 

One of the persons thus addicted to this monstrous pieee 
of affectation, for no natural or conventional motive could 
ever have suggested it, was, by the associates of his long since 
departed day of self-importance, called < a fine reader.' Soch 
instances of fame may serve to substantiate an assertion, that 
there is no art in which self-imposition is more conspieooos 
than in Elocution. Where there is no acknowledged rule of 
excellence, every one, whether cultivated or not, makes his 
own partialities or interests the sUndard. Having learned 
somewhere that it is the part of good reading to fulfil the de- 
signs of sense and sentiment, and as each one in his attempts, 
fulfils his own conception of an author, he fairly concludes that 
he possesses the fiill power of the art Hence one reason why 
we find so much delusion on the subject of this accomplish- 
ment. For, reputed < good readers' are often not naerely 
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ttef;*ttvel7 deieient; tbejr are frequently posUirely bad : and 
peryc rae aa it may aaem in the very teeth of the pjrofeaaed ap- 
probation of a majority, I have generally gone to learn the 
faulU of apeakersy when ealled to hear some atar of elocution 
at the bar, in the aenate, the pulpit, #r the reading dab. Loud 
ninaea, aeem to hare alwaya been the delight of aavagea in their 
firat atep towarda muaie ; ao the exaggerated and conaequent- 
ly atriking character of the dementaof apeeeh, ia alwaya moat 
agreeable to the uninatructed ear. 

Fi/lkfy. I iUuatrated, in the aection on melody, the man- 
ner in which the tranaitiona of pitch are made from one line, to 
another above or below it Some peraona find it difficult to ahift 
the radical in tiiia manner. Thia defect not only takea from 
the variety of utterance, but preventa a reader fit>m paaaing 
from a very high or low pitch, when he haa improperly act out 
in either. Speakera aometimea deacend ao far that they hiive 
not enouf^ compaaa left, below the line of current melody, to 
permit an audible exeeutiott of the laat conatituent of the ca- 
dence. In thia eaae they feel the feeble and unaatiafactory 
eflbct of thdr intonation, without perceiving the cauae of it or 
being able to apply the remedy. A knowledge of the mode of 
melodial progreaaion, and of the apace through which the 
cadence deacenda, will enable the rei^ to avoid the feult here 
pointed out 

We noticed formerly the oircumatanee of a reader, with a 
good ear, having a aort of precuraive perception of the falsetto, 
auffident to enable him to turn from it, when hia melody ia 
moving near the top of hia natural voice. The aame kind of 
anticipation of the loweat note, enablea auch a reader to keep 
hia cadence within the limit of diatinct articulation. 

Sixthly. The uae of the protracted radical and vaniah, 
instead of the equable concrete, ia one of the widest deviationa 
from the characteristic of speech. For it haa been ahown that 
a proper melody, the diatonic aa I have called it, conaiata of an 
equable nunrement through the interval of a aecond, with an 
agreeably varied radical-change through the same apace : the 
current being oecaaionaily broken by wider equable tranaitiona, 
and by different modes of stress, according as the aentimenta 
may require any of these additiona upon individual worda. 

In aa much aa thia finlt ia an error of long quantity, it ia not 
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often heard in the hasty profiunciation of common Kfe. 1 have 
however met with a slight degree of it in a phlegnaatie drawleR. 
Public speakers overwrought by excitement, or straining tbetr 
throats to be heard, I say, — straining their throats, instead of 
energizing their voices^ are most apt to fall into this error of 
intonation. Some of the eases of this fault that have UOm 
under my notice, were connected with a monotonous current 
melody, and a very defective management of the cadence. I 
heard it under the form of the protracted radical, along with 
other heinous offences against good elocution, in one of the 
public's ^ great actors.' It was most conspicuous in his endeav- 
our to give long quantity to immutable syllables; as in the 
following words of Macbeth. 

Canst thou not m— inister to a m^-ind dkmmd; 
PI — uck (torn tho m— emory, &c. 

1 have here set a dash after the letters on which he coottnoed 
the protracted radical, until it suddenly vanished in the termi- 
nation of the syllable. The actor's fault was a lapse firora a 
just instinct. He felt obscurely the need of vocal quantity for 
the purpose of expression, but being one of those who having 
some animal spirits, with little intellect, no education, and an 
inverse proportion of vanity, are always talking about genius, 
he never once thought of such things, as marring the nature of 
an immutable syllable, nor of the practicability of leading a 
subtonic element through the equable concrete: matters that 
would long ago have been prepared for his instruction, if there 
had been in the dramatic art more observation and reflection, 
and less noisy foolishness about the stage doctrine of < Identitjr* 
and of self-sufficient genius. 

Seventhly. The fault of melody I am now about to con* 
aider, is somewhat related to that last described, in using the 
protracted notes. But it adds the other modes of intonation 
which in the second section were ascribed to song: the whole 
being confused in such a manner with the equable concrete, as 
to destroy every design of speech, and to exhibit the ultra 
example of vocal deformity. 

In the history of man, there is nothing more indefinite than 
descriptions of the voice : but there is reason for believing that 
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this deformed mehMly it the atme with that puritanical wbine, 
whieh was aflRscted so generally in rriigious worship, in Eng- 
land, above two hundred years ago. It has been changed into 
other fiMilts scarcely less censurable^ by the pulpit of tlie present 
day. The society of Friends alone have retained it as a general 
practice : and it will not be regarded as either idle or invidious, 
to look into the structure of this most remarkable intonation, 
by the light of our preceding andysis. 

I shall first set down the notation of this melody, and after- 
wards particularly explain it 

I hMid A Taioe fitn lietven caj-ing, write, 



l^a^^q.g^^-^^W»'=^' 



bl-«M-«d an tho dead who dio in the Lofd. 



c/^^q,lP^c^'b^ « r^, 



I have under its several places, spoken of the minor third or 
plaintive interval of one tone and a hal£ A melody founded 
on a current of minor thirds, has that excessive or peculiar 
plaintiveness which forbids a repetition of its efifect in speech. 
Now the above notation, is with a few exceptions a melody of 
minor thirds; and its unpleasant and monotonous whine is 
produced by the drift of that interval. 

Upon this staff, let the third be minor. Then the first and 
second syllables are protracted vanishes upon a concrete minor 
third. <A' and < voice' are protracted radicals to a concrete 
descent of the same interval. * From ' is a protracted radical 
to the rising interval of a minor third. * Heaven' is a minor 
third of the same elemental form with * voice'. The two 
syllables of < saying' are equable concretes, respectively, of 
an upward and downward tone. The rest sevmlly resem- 
ble those already described ; except < who,' — ^which consists 
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of a protracted ndi^ to a direct wave of the WBonat third, 
whose downward eonstituent terminates in a protncted ^ 

In the execution of thia melody^ Ihtee is not only the ] 
ral efieet^of a manotonetis aong, but there are peculiar and 
striking contrasts, arising from the various effects of the ehaii- 
ges among these difierent elements of intonation. The moat 
extraordinary liberties are taken with quantity. The loo^ 
however, as necessary for the notes of song;, predomiaatea. 
There is here no distinction between immutable and indefinite 
syllables : the shortest are not only prolong^ to any extent, 
as in < write,' but they are divided as in < voice,' which is ap- 
portioned to the two parts of its symbol, as if it were < voy '- 
< iss'. 1 have introduced the equable concrete among the pro- 
tracted notes, and have put the cadence into the diatonic form, 
to exemplify those abrupt and rousing changes of the whole 
nature of intonation, which are sometimes made at the pauses 
and close of this most fantastic melody. I have not exhibited 
all the varieties into which the above named elements, to- 
gether with the tremor, and the wider intervals, are combiiied 
in it But I have shown enough to furnish a plan for self- 
examination and amendment 

If those who are accustomed to this melody should ask 

why it may not be employed, if it is by habit agreeable, and 
reverenced by association with the occasions of its use ? I 
answer, that— —-throwing aside taste, and regarding plain 
usefulness, it does not accomplish the attainable ends of speech. 
By speech we communicate our thoughts ; and in the duties 
of religion, there are motives and zeal, to do it with the most 
forcible means of persuasion or argument So far as the voice 
is concerned in these duties, its means lie principally in the 
energy and expression of emphasis. But by the mode of in- 
tonation in the remarkable melody now in view, the varying 
designs of emphasis are counteracted by the almost continued 
impression of a plaintive song ; or are crossed in porpoee by 
the unmeaning obtrusion of unexpected changes. How can 
the sentiments which dictate the encouraging descriptions of 
blessedness and glory be represented by the trembling voice 
of distress ? How can the sober positiveness of truth, and 
the wonder at almighty power, which require the downward 
concrete, be enforced by the shrillness of a perpetual cry ? 
How can we particularize the strong feeling of supplication. 
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if we equilly employ its symbols in the threats of vengeance? 
And with what force can we represent interrogation, if the 
sharp vanishes, which are instinctively allotted to it, are often 
so unmeaningly playing in the voice ? 

Whoever regutis the words of ordinary song, knows into 
what confusion emphasis it there thrown. It is not more clear 
or correct in the kind of melody we are now considering. 

I have thus made the strongest representation of this fault. 
It is sometimes heard in a more moderate degree, especially in 
the voices of women ; consisting of a slight protraction of the 
top of the vanish on all the long quantities of discourse. 

This singing melody, as delivered in the public meeting- 
house, by men as well as women, is g^erally of a high or 
piercing pitch ; this being the means of audibility usually em- 
ployed by persons of uncultivated voice. 

Of Faults in the Cadence. If I were to designate any 
parts of utterance as particularly liable to faults, they would 
be those of the radical succession of melody, and the cadence. 
Even the best readers do not seem to have fallen accidentally 
into all the attainable variety, in the execution of the current 
and close of discourse. But faults in the cadence are the most 
striking. 

We can asrign a eaus; for the frequent failures upon this 
point 

Whoever will attend to the course of the voice in the com- 
mon dialogue of life, will perceive that the earnest interests 
of speech, the sharp replications and interruptions of argu- 
saent, the inquisitiveness of idle curiosity, and the piercing 
pitch of mirth and ango* exclude, in a great measure, the ter- 
minating repose of the cadence. This is particularly the case 
with children and the ignorant, who having no spring of ac- 
tion except interested curiosity and selfish passion, rarely 
exhibit any intonation besides that of the higher and more ex- 
pressive intervals of the voice. When therefore a person first 
undertakes to read the discourse of others, the conversational 
habit is not at once laid aside : and it is apt to cleave long 
afterwards to speech. 

Faults in the execution of the cadence are various : sndl 
if its total absence might be called a fault, 1 could cite an ia- 
stance of a clergyman, whom I heard go through an address 
9Z 
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of fifteen miDutes without once making a cadenoe ; no, i 
even at his final period. The audience were notified to sat 
down, by his terminatiye Amen, not through the proper indi- 
cation of the close by his voice. 

But even those who have the ability to make a cadence, are 
infected by the next fault to be mentioned. 

1 described ten forms of the cadence. This was done as m 
philosophical analysis ; to point out distinctions which may 
be made by an accurate ear, and in reality executed by those 
who have flexibility of intonation. For the purposes of in- 
structive rule, we may particularize the Feeble, the Doad, 
the Triad, and the Prepared cadences. These are quite sufll- 
cient for the ordinary purposes of reading ; and vocal skill 
can alwajTS efiect an interchangeable variety of them, in the 

succession of periods. The next fault then consists in 

a repetition at every pause, of the same kind of cadence, and 
that generally a full one. This fault is increased by the eom* 
mon mode of punctuation, which often sets a period at places^ 
where the voice should be only suspended by the phrase o( 
the downward ditone. 

1 have heard a player of high character use what we fonnei^ 
ly called a false cadence : that is, a descent of the third by 
radical change, the second constituent of the Triad being aIto> 
gether omitted. This fiodse cadence is sometimes made on a 
wider discrete interval ; the voice suddenly falling a fifth or 
even an octave, if the pitch has been high enough to allow 
these descents. 

Some persons are in the habit of making the cadence in « 
low and almost inaudible pitch. I have said this arises from a 
want of that prospective reach of perception in the ear, which 
enables a reader to hit the precise place for his cadence. One 
who has not this skill, may indeed know that the period* 
pause is coming, and that therefore the voice should descend : 
but being ignorant at what point he ought to begin, in the fear 
of falling precipitately upon the close, he prepares for it too 
soon. A downward ditone is first made, and some instinct 
preventing him from adding the next tone below, by which 
the cadence would be completed before its time, he adds a 
monotone, and again tries a downward ditone. In this man- 
ner he descends, till with an enfeebled voice, the cadence is 
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made on the three final ayllablea. The proceas here described 
ia not indeed continued through many words ; most readers 
would in that case soon exhaust their pitch. Yet this does 
sometimes happen : for the voioe by this shelving course is at 
last brought down to a whisper. 

Of FaulU in the Third. The third is properly employed 
in the moderate forms of interrogation and in conditional 
phrases. Some readers however execute the whole current 
melody in the rise of this interval : the emphatic words in this 
ease being marked by some of the modes of stress on the third, 
or by a higher run to the fifth. There is a disagreeable sharp- 
ness in this melody. It wants force ; for it abates by com- 
parison the impressive character of the higher intervals when 
emphasis requires their introduction. 1 have heard persons 
with this £iult try to read Milton and Shakspeare, and always 
without success. The earreot of dignified utterance must al- 
ways consist of the wave of the seoond on the long quantities 
of discourse. No simple upward concrete can efiect it : 
though the rise of a wide interval may be occasionally em- 
ployed for emphasis in the gravest drift of the diatonic mekH 
dy. A speaker who uses the third as his current concrete, 
S^B the necessity of avoiding a simple rise ; and therefore 
•ometimes returns it downward into the form of the wave. 
This does not mend the effect, as we shall learn presently. 

Another fault in the third, even when the whole current is 
not made by that interval, lies in forming all the emphases 
with it This likewise gives a sharpness to speech, together 
with a monotony ; for one of the causes of beauty in utter- 
ance consists in the variation of the kinds of emphasis z and 
we pointed out, in its proper place, the abundant means in the 
voice, Cor this variety. 

The substitution of the third for the second in melody is 
principally offensive from its monotony. And the reader may 
recollect it was said in the section on Drift, that these higher 
intervals will not bear continued repetition. 

Of Faults in the F\ftk. The interval of the fifth is some- 
times made the current concrete of melody : the peeuliar ef- 
fect of the intonation being most conspicuous in the emphatic 
places. It is a less frequent fault than the last, and is more 
commonly heard in women. It has a palpable monotony, 
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and a still greater sharpness than that of the third : the whole 
melody having the construction and effect of an ioterrogatiTe 
sentence. 

A less remarkable degree of this fault is that of a diatonic 
melody in which all the emphases are made by the fifth. This 
too has its sharpness and monotony; and I am sure the reader 
will be sufficiently guarded against this fault, by keefHng io 
mind the ample resources of the voice for the produetum of 
varied emphasis. 

Those who thus misplace the third and fifth, are apt to eany 
them into the cadence : such readers end many of their fdaia 
declarative sentences with the characteristic intonatioii ot m 
question. 

I might point out a similar error of place in the Octave : but 
it is of rare occurrence, and to be observed only in the piarciBg 
treble of female* voices. Some persons can not ask a questioD in 
the subdued and dignified form of the third or fifth, but do it 
always in the keen or facetious intonation of the octave. 

Of FatUts in the Downward Mavemeni. The (aults 
mentioned throughout this section are found more or lev 
among those who are called good readers. When instmetMMi 
shall grow out of the philosophy of speech, instead of imila- 
tion, the defects of uttervu^y now so conmion as to require 
notice, will be confined, like the faults of grammar, to the on* 
educated part of the world. As far as I have observed, there 
are no very conspicuous errors from the abuse of the down- 
ward intervals. If the falling second should disproportionelly 
predominate in the current melody, it will give a graveoeas to 
the utterance which may happen to be misplaced. The wider 
intervals do not often occur as faults: since it requires some skill 
to use them in their emphatic positiveness, and he who can thus 
execute them correctly, will not be likely to misapply them. 

0/ Faults in the Discrete Movement. Of defects in the 
management of the radical change of the second which forms 
the diatonic melody, we have already spoken. Precipitate 
falls of the third, fifth, and octave sometimes occur in the ca- 
dence of very bad readers. Others again are unable to efleet 
those upward and downward radical transitions, by which ao> 
complished readers produce some of the most striking features 
of emphasis. 
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Of FmMs in the Wave. The reader mast bear in mind 
that tiie wave of the second, both in its dit^ct and inverted 
finrmy is dignified but plain in its character, and therefore ad- 
missible into the diatonic melody as a drift But it is not so 
with the waves of higher intervals. They have their proper 
occasions as solitary emphasis ; whereas the continued repeti- 
tion of them becomes to the ear of good taste a disgusting 
iault The form of the wave which is commonly afiected 
by a certain puling class of readers, is that of the inverted- 
unequal, the voice descending throuj^ the second, and rising 
through the third or fifth. This fault is most remarkable 
in the reading of metrical composition ; and it is probable 
that the bad habit with some, may have arisen from associa- 
tions with tune which is generally united with verse. Per- 
^mms who read in this way give a set melody to their lines ; 
eertain parts of each line, as far as the emphatic words will 
permit, having a prominent intonation of the wave. 

There is much of every form of the wave in conversation : 
and the general spirit of daily dialogue often makes it appro- 
priate there. But I have heard the colloquial twirl even ex- 
aggerated by an Actress of great temporary reputation. Her 
style consi^ed of a continual recurrence of identical sections 
of melody, composed principally of the wider forms of the 
equal and unequal wave : which showed indeed a vocal pert- 
ness, and a sort of vivid familiarity, that some called spirit, 
but which wanted the brilliant dignity of execution, that a per- 
former of High Comedy owes to the author. 

Some actors are prone to the use of the double wave. They 
make it the emphasis of every feeling, not with the intention 
indeed, but certainly with the event, to denote that they them- 
selves have none. It is an impressive element, and is there- 
fore often tbouf^tlessly introduced to give prominent efiect 
and variety to melody. It has however, restrictively, its 
proper duty and place: and it should be remembered that 
there is a sneering petulance in its character, totally incon- 
sistent with dignity. 

There is nothing better calculated to show the importance 
of the plain ground of the diatonic melody in speech, than this 
abuse of the wave. It includes the efiects of faults in the third 
and fifth, and consequently gives to discourse the most florid 
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and impressive character. But when each striking intonation 
is set on every important syllable^ — how shall we mark ( 
phatic words except by the utmost excesses in quality or i 
of force ? 

Of Faults in the Melody of the Pause. In the sectkio 
on Pause, it was shown what phrases of melody were proper 
for connecting and for separating the ideas of discourse. Those 
who may hereafter look into- this subjecti will see the fitoese 
' of the allotment there made ; and will moreover be struck with 
the violations of sense and variety so commonly heard among 
readers : some of whom set a rising third or fifth at moat of 
the sub-pauses, and even at the period. A want of nicety too, 
in varying the kinds of cadence according to the fulness of Ae 
close is a very general fault : for there is great clearness given 
to style, by thatdelicacy of perception which leads a reader to 
put the feeble cadence at doubtful periods, and the prepared 
cadence at the end of a paragraph or chapter. 

0/ Faults in Drift. The variety and true spirit of reed- 
ing are effected, by a delicate regard to the correspondence be- 
tween sentiment and vocal expression, in individual words ; 
and to the Drift or continuation of a given elemental eharaetar 
through one or more sentences : whereas a neglect of this ad- 
justment, will, according to its degree, weaken the impresBioii 
of utterance, or shock the ear and taste of an auditor. Sonae 
readers continue one style of voice through every change of 
thought and passion : others vary the character of the utter- 
ance without adapting it to the demands of sentiment 

Under the last head, we spoke of the power of the prepared 
cadence to indicate the termination of a paragraph or subfeel. 
Now certain changes in the structure of melody, which were 
formerly described, may be employed to warn an audience of 
the beginning of a paragraph or subject The defici«^y of a 
speaker on this point is a flagrant fault 

The object most worthy of remark in this place, is the sod- 
den transition from one style of utterance to another without 
a corresponding change in the subject. I remember to have 
heard an actor set the house into a lium of laughter by nuking 
that answer of Jaffier to the conspirator 

Nay— by Heaven I'll do thi*, 
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in the curling quaintoMB of the wave. The sentiments o( 
Jaffier, the solemnity of the juncture^ the purpose of his en- 
trance amottg the conspiratorsi are all at rariance with the 
levity of the sneer, conveyed by this intonation. Severity of 
raeolotion) is Jaffier's sentiment ; and this calls for some of the 
energies of stress, and the positiveness of the downward em- 
phasis. I have tried in vain to make a term to designate those 
outrageous transitions, sometimes heard on the stage. They 
belong to the head oi the faults of Drift : but we must speak 

of them as < deeds without a name.' What I mean is, 

those abrupt changes from high to low ; from a roar to a 

whisper j— — from quick to slow ; harsh to soft ; from 

ttw diatonic melody to the chromatic ; from the gravity of 

long quantity to the levity of sneer, the quick stress of anger 
and mirth, or the rapid mutteringp of a madman. 

There are two different defences may be set up for a par- 
ticular mode of Elocution. The one, that it is a copy from 
nature : the other, that it does artificially best answer the ends 
of speech. I can not derive an apology for such flsgitious tran- 
sitions, from either of these sources. I have seen persons un 
der the highest excitement of passion, and changing from one 
degree and kind of feeling to another ; but I have never heard 
any thing like the harlequin-transformations of voice, which 
are sometimes played off upon the stage, except in a paroxysm 
of hystma. On the other hand, suppose the practice to be an 
artificial system, (to which 1 would make no objection, provi- 
ded it fulfilled all wise and fair ends)— what recommendation 
on the score of order can that plan boast, which annuls all the 
beauty and frugality of rule, which destroys by its anomaly 
and abruptness all the pleasures of anticipation, and takes 
from the fine arts, the delight in boundless association, which 
arises from the busy exercise of well-established knowledge* 

The truth is, that where this fruit does not arise from igno- 
rance, it is purposely assumed with the view to produce what 
the small vocabulary of dranuitic critidsm, calls * Efiect' The 
aotor finding himself deficient in variety, and In that complete 
finish of expression, which drowns scrutiny in approbation, 
tries to remedy his poverty by breaking through the even 
tenor of the part, with some rousing stimulus or unexpected 
ooUapse. We must however do some actors the justice to be- 
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lieve that they have too true an estimate both of nature mad 
art, to approve of such things. Bat how shall we abiolTe 
them from the charge of submitting to what they know to be 
ill-judged applause ; and of being < willing to deeeive the pea* 
pie because they will be deceived/ — the easy art and : 
of weakness, and the wretched apology of knavery and 
bition. It is the part of elevated intellect to undeceive the 
world even by unwelcome truths ; to make all men at last bow 
down ; and to be the master, instead of the slave of opinioo. 

We need not specify the fiiults which (all within the satject 
of grouping. Errors in the connexion or separatioa of ideas 
in discourse belong rather to the mind than to the voiee. 

0/ Monotony of Voice. This is an old term in eloeatioa : 
but it is here used with a more extensive siguficatioo than 
formerly. It means, in general, the undue continoatioo of any 
function of the voice. 

The investigation of this subject may furnish some suppml 
to the doctrine of expression laid down in this eMay. For 
since I have asserted that correct and varied speech is efccted 
by a certain composition of the vocal elements, it will affoid 
no little countenance to this proposed system, if it be GMiDd 
that the transgression of its rules, as far as regards the limited 
use of these elements, is productive of the palling impnmkm 
of monotony. 

One can scarcely point out an occasion, on which die simple 
rise of the second, or the diatonic wave has this eiect : far 
according to our system these are properly the most frequent 
movements in discourse. The employment of the second in 
place of other functions, may sometimes produce an error in 
expression, but we do not call it monotony. The chromatie 
melody, though a continuation of the impressive interval of the 
semitone, is not monotonous, if the sentiment is suited to its 
plaintiveness: but many of the other elements when spread 
over discourse offend by this fault Thus a repealed succession 
of the same phrases in the current melody ; the same kind of 
cadence, particularly if it frequently occurs; the sureessive 
use of the downwanl second in melody ; a melody formed on 
the third or fifth ; a restriction of emphasis to the third or fifth 
or octave ; a constant use of the accent and emphssiii of the 
radical stress ; the vanishing stress } the tremor ; the down* 
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ward wider intervalB ; too bee a uie of distant skips in the 
radical ebanne^ both in the current and in the cadence ; the 
higher wares ; and the protracted notes of song may each 
become the basis of monotony. In short it may be worth 
repeating in this place, that all those elements which nature has 
allotted to the rare occasions of emphasis seem to be protected 
against abuse, by the occurrence of monotony whenever their 
purpose is perverted by an undue repetition. 

OJ^ Banting in Speech. This fault consists in the excess 
of certain elements. These are loudness; violence in the 
radical and vanishing stresses ; and in general, an overdoing 
of the expression of any sentiments, when united with force. 

Of Affectation in Speech. This consists simply in a misap- 
plication of the functions of the voice, whatever may be the 
system assumed as the standard of purity and excellence in 
the art 

0/ Mouthing in Speech. This belongs properly to the 
bead of the faults of articulation, or deviations fit>m standard 
pronunciation ; of which it is not my intention to speak par- 
ticularly. 

Mouthing consists in the improper employment of the lips 
in utterance. 

Some of the tonic elements, and one of the subtonics are 
made by the assistance of the lips. They are ' o-we,' ' oo-ze,' 
<oii-r,' and 'm.' When these abound in speech it is apt to 
lead to this Omega-ism ; if mouthing, may be so called, from 
the letter which usually exhibits it All the other subtonics 
inay be, to a degree, iniected with this £Milt It slightly infuses 
the sound of the * o-vrc^ or ' oo-ze' into their vocality : for the 
protrusion of the lips, pves something of this character even 
to a lingual element Mouthing may be called a mode of 
aflectation. 

1 mig^t here give a particular description of the voices of 
Childhood and of Age : for these may be looked upon as faults, 
when compared wUh the fuU-formed, vigorous and varied 
utterance of intermediate periods. The analysis which hu 
been given will enable an observant reader to discover their 
characteristicsL He will find the voice of childhood to be high 
in pitch, monotonous in melody, defective in cadence, the 
intonation often chromatic, and hl|^y cobred by the wider 
SA 
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intervals and by the wave. He will find old age to be alow, 
with frequent pauses^ slight radical stress, and tremor. 

I have thus described many of the faults of speakers in their 
single state, under the several heads of the iadividoal ele- 
ments. They are compounded by bad speakers, into all pos- 
sible numbers and forms. The permutations would defy every 
attempt towards a useful classification : I therefore leave the 
contemplation of the subject as a task for the reader. 



Here I finish the history of the Speaking voice. It has been 
my design throughout this work to subject nature to a prying 
examination ; to measure her by the simple but rigid rule of 
the senses ; and to unfold her mysteries with comprehensire 
arrangement and philosophic precision. How far these points 
have been accomplished, the intelligent reader must determine, 
with that allowance for minor errors which the historian of 
nature has a right to claim, and which the liberal critic will not 
refuse. 

Those to whom the subject of Elocution, in its higher mean- 
ing, is new, will receive this history without prejudice ; and 
though they may not have occasion to lay up its practical rules, 
will still admire the beautiful economy of nature, in the struc- 
ture of speech. Those who have spent a life of labour, by the 
little light which has as yet been set up in the art, and who are 
too old or proud or dull to take on a new mind, with the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, will at least learn from this essay 
the deficiencies of the old schemes of analysis and instruction, 
even though they may not admit that these deficiencies are 
here supplied. If the development now offered, were the 
mere improvement of an art, persons of this last class mi^t 
be able to discover traces of their former opinions, and thereby 
have reason for admitting it But finding here a new creation, 
they may reject it altogether, because they can not recognise 
the fulfilment of some fancied plan of a science, which th^ 
bad named but never knew. 

However philosophy may admire the beauty of nature in 
this scheme of the human voice, it must be regarded as a en* 
riosity only, if it does not lead to some practical application. 
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I have therefore joined with the physiological analyaia, a con- 
sideration of the means for iaciKtating instruction, and for 
improving the art We have learned the plain diatonic sign of 
thoaght, and the more impressive voices of expression. We 
have seen how speech may be dignified without being dull, and 
plaintive without exhibiting the afiectation of a whine : how 
it may be full in quality and graceful in its vanishing construc- 
tion : how its measurable movements may be adjusted to the 
pauses of discourse : and how definitely all the modes of em- 
phasis may be ascertained. 

If we were to draw an inference from the conceits and 
practice of mankind^ we would believe that the modes of a 
good elocution are endless ; for every one with peculiar self- 
satisfiiction thinks he reads well, and yet all read difierently. 
There is however but one mode of reading w%ll : and I have 
endeavoured upon the warrant of analysis, to lay down the 
plan of a system which may be hereafter adopted and comple- 
ted. The principles on the subject of intonation have been 
drawn partly from the best practice of the Stage ; partly from 
the almost infinite yariety of common speech ; and partly from 
a consideration of the suitableness of the various fashions of 
EUocution, and a selection from them, which promises to be the 
most effective in operation, and the most durably pleasing to a 
cultivated ear. 

Without some established principles in intonation, there can 
be none of that fellowship in opinion which so powerfully as- 
sists in the advancement of an art For though nature would 
seem to have fixed certain sounds as symbols of thought, still 
the diflerences in practice tend to confound her ordination and 
weaken her authority. If the subject of the human voice be 
thoroughly examined, and some system be established thereon, 
it will beget a similarity of opinion and practice, and cons^ 
quently greater precirion in the use of its signs : for ths modes 
of intonation, like words, will have most force, when most 
common, and when not weakened by contradictory meanings* 

In collecting and framing the precepts of Elocution, I have 
taken into view both the strength and the beauty of expression. 
The system represents corrected and dignified nature, under 
that form of severe simplicity, which is not at first alluring to 
him who is unaccustomed to look into the resources and eflecta 
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of the arts. The art of reading, thus established^ wiU be foood 
to possess an excellence, which must grow into sure and irre* 
versible favor, whenever it receives that studious attention 
which serves to raise the pursuits of the wise above those of 
the vulgar. It would be too trite to tell the whole story of the 
great painter, who with his mind full of fancies on the powers 
of Raffaelle, was disappointed at his first sight of the walls of 
the Vatican, and disconsolate after his last 

The florid style of elocution, which consists in a melody 
formed upon other elements than those of the diatonic, is 
founded on that ignorance and that sway of imagination and 
passion which prevail with the child and the savage. The same 
temper of taste which calls for the florid manner in speeehy de- 
mands a perpetual change in it ; and capricious alteration takes 
the place of enduring improvement The system of plain 
melody and contrasted expression for which 1 would plead, 
partakes of that simplicity which an advance in the arts always 
produces. 

If this vheme of Elocution should, on the grounds of pro- 
priety or taste, be objectionable, let another be formed by him 
vfjio is better qualified for the task. Only, let a system be 
formed. And whilst in other arts we can turn to the imaf^ned 
forms of an < Apollo,' a < Transfiguration', and a Doric fiieade^ 
and to the humanly-associated compositions of the Oratorio 
and the Landscape-— let Elocution be able hereafter, not only 
to bring forward the names of Roscius, Garriek, Siddons and 
Talma, but let it lay up in the cabinet of the arts, a deseriptioA 
of their works, and a record of the principles upon which they 
were executed. In short, let the art of speaking-well be inves> 
ted with that corporate capacity, by the preservative succession 
of which the influence of its highiMt nusters shall never die. 

The true spirit of fellowship among the votaries of the arta^ 
and the bad temper of disagreement, turns so entirely on their 
identity of opinion, that any one who hu examined this sub- 
ject, would pnfer an institute which almost abandons the line 
of nature, as a aubstitute for the varying and contradictory 
rules which the indWidualsof nature would constantly suggest 

The scholar whose study lies among languages, estimates 
those which have received their systematic form from the ar^ 
bitrary institutions of grammar and prosody, above those 
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whieh ipring natunUy from the wants and putioiis <tf anculd- 
ymted society. 

Where shtll we find the nstoral prototype of Henddryy 
which makes the enthusiast, orer his armorial ensigns, delij^t 
In the parely inrented system of the Escutcheon and its 
Chergesyand watch their disposition by all the rules of bla^nry? 

What book of Botany can designate that leaf and stem 
which forms the floral scroll, the symmetric lotus, the acanthus, 
and the varied cup which constitute the beautiful and endless 
combination or ornament in Ideal Foliage ? To the cultivated 
ejrey the chosen productions of the garden are meagre and un- 
ipmeeful, beside the rich windings and leafing and tracery on 
the firieze of the Froniupiece qf Nero* 

These three subjects are all the systematic creations of art ; 
and it would seem that objects of intellectual as well as of 
physical taste are more satisfSictiHry, when enjoyed through ac- 
quired appetite and approbation. 

Without some system of principles, either natural or conven- 
tional, I am at a loss to know on what criticism in Elocution is 
to be founded. Its rules have too frequently been drawn from 
the very works which are to be the subject of investigation. 
Oarrick is to be tried ; and by the common law, for there is 
no statute here, the former case of Oarrick is the rule of judg- 
ment Happy for an art, when such authority can be cited! 
But what is to be said when presumption pushes itself into the 
front ranks of elocution, and thoughtless friends undertake to 
support it ? The fraud must go on, till presumption quarrels, as 
often happens, with its own friends or with itself^ and thus dis- 
solves the spell of its merits. 

The preceding analysis contains elements of criticism, and 
makes some effort towards their spplication. Pronunciation, 
pause and emphasis are the only points of elocution which 
critics have ever brought to the precision of particulars : and 
on these only have they been able to show any thing like de- 
finite censure or applause. By turning our attention to the 
^ detaik of Intonation, we have yet to learn how &r emphasis 
depends upon it : and when a perception of the multiplied 
functions of qieech is awakened by analysis and nomenclature, 
we will then irst pereeive how the designs of emphasis, In 
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the full acceptation of the term, may be marred by defisets ia 
the delicate schemes of melody and intonated expression* 

Look at a formal review of dramatic performance ; yoa 
will find in it, words enough, and very good grammar. Tea 
can not however avoid observing a strong disposition on the 
part of the writer, to say something, when be has nothing to 
say : hence after exhausting a small vocabulary of anmeaning 
or most general terms, sometimes misapplied and always 
mawkish to a delicate taste, such as 'chasteness,' 'by-play,' 
< undertone,' < freshness,' 'harmony,' <effecf and'kequng.' 
— I say, after hurrying over these indefinites, the writer 0000 

makes his way to surer ground, in noting the number and 

dress of the audience ; the comfort of the seats in the or- 
chestra ; the bad taste of the stage side-doors, with thanks to 
the manager, or censure, for the good or bad efiect of reeeot 
alterations in the shape or the rules of the house ; the habit of 
slamming doors; the noise of iron-shod boots: copious eztraetfl 
from some of Shakspeare's best*known scenes, and a rqirint 
of one of Cumberland's criticisms. 

The preceding essay furnishes principles and definite terns 
by which the specific merits and defects of an actor or a 
speaker may be distinctly represented ; by which the inde- 
scribable mysteries of speech, as they are called, may be told 
to other ages than those that heard them ; by which arrogance 
and imposture in this art, may be wrested from their hokl on 
the better part of mankind, and their rule left undisturbed 
over that great majority which is always ready to support the 
small frauds of life, and which, in its way, does receive a sort 
of pleasure from the changing pictures of its credulity. 

The same acute and comprehensive observation which 
makes an interpreter of nature, makes a prophet in the artSL 
He can tell us, that in the future history of elocution, as it 

now is with song, the masters of its practice must always 

be masters of the science : that they will, with the confidoit 
aim of principles, address themselves to the elect of intelli- 
gence and taste, by whom their merits will be rated and their 
authority fixed. And if in making a fame or fortune by their 
voice, they should receive any assistance from this essay, I 
shall be contented to think it is some contribution to the mol- 
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tiplied meansi by which the works of art are made to be eter- 
nally delightful to mankind. 

Finally^ I would recommend this analysis, and the practical 
inferences which have been drawn from it, to those who de- 
clare with contra-distinguishing ascription, that elocution can 
not be taught, but must be the work of genius alone. Such 
persons look upon the powers of the mind as a kind of sleight: 
the ways and means of which are unknown and immeasurable. 
But genius, as far as it appears from its works, is only an apti- 
tude for that deep, wide and exclusive attention which per- 
ceives and accomplishes more than is done without it ; and 
therefore is not altogether removed beyond the reach of rules: 
though in its course of instruction, genius is oftenest the pupil 
of itself. 

Let those who are deluded by this mystic notion of genius 
turn their eyes (rom impostors who can not define an attribute 
which they do not comprehend ; let them look to the great 
Sachems of mankind, and learn from the real possessors of it, 
liow much of its manner may be described. They will tell 
us that genius, in its high meaning, is always enthusiastic:— 
always characterized by passionate perseverance ; by the love 
of an object in its means as well as its' end ; by that unshaken 
confidence in its own powers, which converts the evils of. dis- 
couragement into the benefits of success ; which cares not to 
be alone, and is too much engrossed with its own truths to be 
disturbed by the opinions of others : with] a disentangling 
spirit, to see things as they might be ; and an economy of pur- 
pose, to execute them as they ought to be ; soaring above that 
musty policy which, in its wary tact of the expedient, would 
with a world-serving quietude preserve them always as they 

are: shaving the power to accomplish great and useful 

works, only because it wastes no time on. small and selfish 
ones ; and passing a life of warfare in detecting the impostures 
and follies of ita own age, that the next, like the consulted 
Oracle of Delphi, may pronounce it the chief in wisdom and 
in virtue. 
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BRIEF ANALYSIS 



or 



SONG AND RECITATIVE. 



Whbk the phenomena of Speech^.Song and Recitative, are 
regarded independently of verbal distinctionB, they display a 
nearer reaemblance than is discoverable by a general view of 
their eflects and names. It is the duty of philosophy to look 
into the real existences of thing? ; to break down many of 
those lines of separation which the poor conveniences of 
classification have established ; to exhibit, as iSu* as is availa- 
ble with finite resources, that clear and comprehensive pic- 
ture of nature which is surveyed, at once and always, by the 
infinite discernment of her author hiipself. 

To the common ear, qieech and song are totally difierent 
Let us examine their relationships by an analytic comparison 
of their several oonstituents. 

In taking up this subject, I have no new function to repre- 
sent Song and Becitative are only certain combinations of 
the five accidents of sound which were minutely described in 
the preceding part of this volume* It is my design to point 
out the method of these combinations ; in order to complete 
the survey of vocal science, by showing the similarity between 
the phenomena of its three leading divisions. 
3B 
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OF SONG. 

The art of Vocal Music has long been stadiouslj cultiyated: 
and although it has never yet receired a strict elemental analy- 
sis, its professors have accumulated a mass of obsenratioD, and 
framed a body of principles for governing the great and bril- 
liant results of their practical execution. 

It is, at this time, beyond both my design and ability to 
offer any thing like a detailed consideration of the topic before 
us. The opportunities for inquiry on the subject of Song, as 
well as on that of all the Fine Arts, are too limited in this 
country, both as regards the higher discussions t>f taste and 
the eminent examples of executive skill, to furnish any |»o> 
posed record, in that order and with that deamess and strength 
which always characterize a direct transcript from nature. It 
becomes the American, in knowing himself on these matten, 
to touch those points only, which the physiology of his own 
organs may furnish, and, in this day at least, to leave the full 
description of all that the singing voice can do, to the ample 
means of European experience and education. I propose to 
give only a general account of the functions of song ; leaving 
it to those whom it may professionally concern to OMke any 
practical application of the principles here developed, or to 
pass them by as a part of natural history that is more curious 
than useful. 

As song consists in certain combinations of the five acci- 
dents which were made the ground of arrangement in qieecb, 
1 shall give the proposed analysis under the same general 
heads : and first, 

0/ the Fitch qf Song. The movement of song has every 
dh^tion and extent which was ascribed to speech, together 
with two forms of intonation, which do not belong to the latter. 

In illustratjng the nature of the equable concrete I described 
the Protracted Vanish. . When given as a single unimpassion- 
ed effort, it consists of a rapid concrete*rise through the inter- 
val of a tone, and a prolongation in one line of pitch at the 
summit of that tone. If the reader will allow me to designate 
these parts, by calling the rapid concrete-rise the Arsis, and 
the level line the Note, it will contribute to the brevity and 
perspicuity of our future description. 
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Wbea we riie by the protraetad vinish, throag^ the seyen 
places of the muiical scale, the movement is made according 
to the following notation of time and pitch : in whiob I sup- 
pose the succession to be on the staff of the bass-cli£ 



w^ 



^^ 



^^ 



But song likewise employs the Protracted Radical, though 
perhaps less frequently than the vanish : for if I do not mis- 
take, the voice in its instinctive intonation, more readily falls 
into the protracted form of the latter. Not having however 
sufficiently examined this matter, I leave it for future inquirers. 
As far as regards the vocal effect or expression of these two 
forms of the protracted note, I can perceive no difference be- 
tween them : and should no better reason be found for a sing- 
er's choice in taking one or the other, I would suggest, that it 
may perhaps, in some cases, be decided by the nature of the 
elements on which it is executed. Thus the diphthongp 
* o-we,' ' a-h,' and ' 9t«-t,' have more volume and audible 
character, than their respective vanishes '<-rr' and <oo-ze.' 
Hence we nuy understand why a singer, having reference to 
the impressive efiect of a long-drawn note, would prefer em- 
ploying the protracted radical of these, and the like com- 
pounded elements. 

The following is the notation of the scale of the Protracted 
Radici^ 




The time of the arsis in the foregoing scales, is here repre- 
sented by a seauquaver, and that of the note by a semibreve^ 
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two comparative terms in music which hold the proportion of 
one to sixteen. 

There may be a simple and a more complex structure of 
song : formed, as we shall see, respectively by the discrete 
and concrete movements of the voice. 

As the successions of pitch in the preceding scalesi are made 
by a transition either to proximate or remote degrees, without 
the continuous slide from one degree to another, a vocal melo- 
dy founded on these scales, may be called Discrete-SoDg. 

In this kind of melody, the length of the note, when com- 
pared with the arsis, is different, according to the requisitions 
of time in the air to which it is sung. Its longest quantity 
may exceed the proportion represented in the above scales. 
Its shortest, changes the movements to an equable concrete, 
the voice becoming altogether arsis by the obliteration of the 
note. 

The foregoing is the most simple form of pitch. The next 
is that of an arsis of greater extent than a tone. In thia way 
several different representations of the scale might be given, 
consisting respectively of the rapid rise of a third, of a fourth, 
fifth, and all other intervals with a protracted radical or vanish 
severally connected with them. Let the reader by the exam* 
pie of the above scales draw for himself a similar rising pro- 
gression with the arsis of a third, then another of the fomth, 
and so on through the whole compass of the voice : as in the 
following notation of the scale, where the arsis, with its pro- 
tracted vanish, is represented in all the intervals, firom a sec- 
ond to a ninth. 



Wri'Yf/'J ^ 



Now if we take this diagram, with the page inverted, we 
shall have the notation of a protracted radical with an issuing 
concrete of the several intervals of the scale. There are then 
two forms of the rising movement in song, one in which the 
arsis, or concrete of every intervali ascends from a protracted 
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radical : and the other in which it rises to a protracted vaniah. 
But song likewise employs the downward concrete in con* 
nexion with the protracted notes, and of these movements 
there are two forma. 

The first descends by the concrete, and terminates in the 
protracted note. The second, on the contrary begins with the 
protracted note, and then descends by the concrete : — as in the 
foOowing illustration ; in which 1 hare called this downward 
concrete ^The Thesis. 

First form of the Them. Second fiorm ot the TheMs. 




Thos there are in song two forms of the Arsis, and two of the 
Thesis : arising out of the connexion of the concrete of every 
interval with the protracted notes : and what was remarked 
concerning the length of the note, in the scale of the second, 
may be said of all the others with their different intervals of 
the Arsis and Thesis, — that the proportion between the note 
and the concrete so varies that the former sometimes disappears 
altogether, and the movement, becomes like the equable con- 
crete of the rising and falling intonrals of speech. 

Let us suppose this last form of the arsis and thesis, without 
the appendage of the note, to be united into one continuous 
movement This produces in song the element called the 
Wave : and in u much as we have an arsis and thesis of every 
interval, so they may be combined into every form of the 
wave. 

There are also continued movements, in which the waves of 
every interval, whether direct or inverted, may begin with 
a protracted note or end with it ; or have it at both the ex- 
tremes. 

Song likewise employs the Tremulous scale upon the pro- 
tracted note, the arsis, thesis, and wave. 

As regards its pitch then, song may be classed under two di- 
visionSy First : 
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Discrete-Songy aa we called the progression of a melody 
formed entirely of the protracted radical or yanish^ with the 
arsis of a second or tone. Secondly, what we here call 

Concrete-Songy]consistingof a continuous moyeroent throu^ 
the wider intervals, both in an upward and downward direc^ 
tion ; mingled with protracted notes, and the various forms of 
the wave. 

This is the proper place to consider the subject of articula- 
tion in song, since it is the management of pitch which secures 
the distinctness of this function. 

I showed that one of the requisites for accurate pronunciation 
in speech, is an equal apportionment of the concrete to the 
literal elements. The audibility of the words in song depends 
in part upon the same principle : for the peculiar nature of the 
protracted note of pitch does not alter the mode of syllabica- 
tion. The correct articulation of song howe^r requires a 
further attention to the accentuation of words, and to timr 
syllabic quantity. But the adjustment of these matters lies 
with the composer and the poet. ^ 

Writers on vocal science have extensively treated this sub- 
ject : yet the same preceptive page which enjoins its import- 
ance, directs that the vowels should principally compose the 
strain of utterance. The vowel or tonic sounds have clearly 
the purest quality for song : but it is also certain, that a syllabk 
is known only through the perception of its proper accent, and 
the allotted time of each of its elements. I have no more to 
say on this point than that the purposes in these cases seem to 
be at variance. It is the vocalist's duty to reconcile them, by 
making distinct articulation agreeable. 

These are the general functions of song as regards Pitch. 
The manner of using them, and their junction with other ac- 
cidents will be described hereafter. * 



* Upon a review of oar antlysiB of the intonation of fpeech and toog, it i 
to me that the effect of the diacrete ecale of the latter might be produced on aooM 
mucical invtruments. The pubUcatiim of this emtty rather before the contemplate 
period, prevented roe from teating the practicahilitj of aome imagined oootovaa- 
ces for this purpose. 

- I had deiiigned to connect a sqaare organ-pipe with its finger -kej^bj means of 
compound leveri, so that the same touch which raises the wind-valve should, at a 
succeeding moment, raise a shutter on one side of the pipe at its open end; the 
object of this shatter being to cover an oblong aperttue, readiiiiff firam tlM sciy 
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Of the Time of Song. I consider this accident only in 
relation to the individual functions, and not to the general con- 
struction of melody, and its rythmua. 

Time is used in every degree of duration, on the note, on 
the arsis and thesis, and on the wave. When it is so short on 
these, as to exclude the note, the effect, as far as regards mere 
individual acts of intonation, does not differ from that of 
^>eech. 

Of the Quality of Voice in Song. The kind of sound is 
the same in song as in speech. But since the time of the for- 

•nd of the pipe, to far towards tti ooandiiig-ttpt, aa to xaiao the pitch a tone or 
aaeood when the ahutter ahonld be moored. 

Now this abutter having ita centre of motioo towarda the aounding-Upe, was 
to overiap the edges of the oblong vent: but the plug which was to shut into the 
vent, vrith a rebate, waa to be wedge-shaped, with its sharp angle towards the 
end of the pipe ; so that as the ahntter afaoald be ralaed and eonseqaentlj the 
wedge, aa the under part of it, the vent would be gradualtj opened, and the 
intonalhm be thus made to aeoeod with a concrete movement. When the ahutter 
'ahould be entirelj opened, the long note then produced, immediately following the 
concrete, might give the instrumental execution of the protracted radical. 

In the transitions of melody with such a contrivance, it would be necessary 
that the valve in the wind-chest should be made to close beibre the shutter, other- 
wise the gradual des cen t of it, would make a fidling concrete or thesis, on every 



I have thus suggested the principle on which an experiment may be tried by 
tboae who have ability, time and convenience (br such works: snd there are 
other ways which persons of mechanical cl e v e r n es s may contrive, Ibr producing 
the concrete movement on a sounding-pipe either of metal or wood. 

1 am not altogether convinosd that thia mode of mechanism might not be eoo- 
DSCted with the vox-humana stop of an organ, or even the ventages of a basaooo. 
If this as practicable, it may give to instruments a little more of the character of 
the singing voice than they at preeent poasess. 

I can not say bow much fuither the principle might be applied, for adding the 
wider ranges of the concrete, by a vent of greater dimensions in the pipe. The 
mechanism even for the Second would not be simple, and the management of 
more than one conciet*>key, if I may ao call it, might be beyond the dexterity of 
the player. What oouU be done on barrel-organa, machinisis can best tell. 

Automaton Figufea have been made to speak, p it b called; but it w in a pro- 
tracted note which pto d uees song. Would not the in^tion of speech be nearer, 
if the sound were by its instrumental cause, formed hito the-equahle concrete 1 

On the whole, I shall he aorry if any one ahookl kiae his Ubour by a vain 
working at this problem. It is not the odd ends of time that ever did any thing 
well: and if the echemer ahould be disposed to devote one useful day to the 
haiards of merhaniral ingenuity, in such mattera as I have hen propoeed, let 
him lake, at the same time from me, the words of caution. 
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mer is generally longer and conaiflta of the protracted ToeaUtj 
of the tonics, it renders the quality more conapicuooa, and 
subjects it to more rigorous scrutiny. There are harah, full, 
alender and nasal voices, and that which is ealled in the lan- 
guage of the schook, Pure Tone. This subject is howerer so 
well known in the practical discriminations of singers, that it 
needs no further consideration here. 

There is a curious subject of physiological inquiry, con- 
nected equally with song and speech, but which 1 have resored 
for this place. 

It is known that with a few trials, all the tonic and most of 
the other elements may be made individually by the act of 
Inspiration. The quality is indeed strangely altered from the 
customary mode of the speaker, but the characteristic sound is 
complete. It would seem then that the vocal functions are 
equadly practicable both in the ebb and flow of re^iration : 
but for some wise purpose, the former has been universally 
appointed to carry out the continued current of speech. Now 
the cause of inspiration admiting only of a single word, or at 
most three or four, is like that which creates the difficulty with 

infanti, upon their Erst essays in expired speech. ^We have 

not the Holding-breath, as I presumed to call it, and ihereiore 
the act of inspiration immediately fills the lungs, reversely as 
the Exhausting breath drains them, and thus cuts oflfthe course 
of speech. 

The question I here put is, — whether by a practice as long 
and assiduous as that which gives a command over the time of 
expiration, the same holding breath might not be attained in 
inspiration ; and, should the quality of this entering voice, if 

1 may so call it, be improvable, whether it might not be 

employed in the purposes of singing, to aid in sustaining the 
voice indefinitely ; and for insuring a continuous intonation in 
the higher intricacies of execution. It is eertain that this 
power has been attained in whistling, both as regards the 
quality of shrillness, and the accuracy of tune : and though in 
this case, the management of the holding-breath of expira- 
tion, far sur p a sses that of inq>iration, still, the pauses for in- 
haling may be rendered almost imperceptible, through the con- 
trolling power that does exist 

Of Force qf Voice in Song. This accident has refinrence 
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either to the feneral drift of the voice, or to its individual 
moveroeDts. 1 shall consider it only in the latter relation. 

Alt the modes of stress formerly ascribed to speech are found 
in song. This is true not only as regards the equable concrete, 
which I said is sometimes used in the short impulses of the 
*<i^ii>)g voice: but the radical, the median, and the vanishing 
forms of force arp applied upon the proper arsis and thesis, 
when connected with a protracted note, and upon every course 
and extent of the wave. 

The full and abrupt radical being always preceded by an oc- 
clusion, it may have a place at the outset of all the forms of 
the arsis, and thesis, and of the protracted radical, when it is 
found in song, or at the opening of the note which is repre- 
sented in the scheme of the second form of the thesis. That 
note which is continuous with the rising or falling concrete 
can not receive this mode of force. 

The greater duration of time which may be allotted to the 
upward and downward concrete, and the protracted notes, be- 
yond what is allowabie in speech, gives rise to a modification 
of the median stress or swell which does not belong to the 
syllabic concrete of discourse : for two or three of these swells 
may be set on the same note ; that is, the force may diminish 
and revive alternately. The median stress may also in a pro- 
tracted quantity, exhibit a structure resembling the radical and 
the vanish, by suddenly enlarging and gradually diminishing, 
and by the reverse. 

The vanishing stress is principally set on the equsble con- 
crete, which nukes the short syllabic intonation of comic 
songi. 

But the most striking function of force consists in the use of 
the compound stress. 

1 have just shown that the voice passes through every in- 
terval of pitch, both in the arsis and thesis, and their union in 
the wave. This is done by a gliding movement, similar to 
the proper concrete of speech. But the transition may be 
otherwise made, by a rapid flight through the scale, in which 
its proximate places are distinctly marked. This, in the lan- 
guage of the school, is called ^ running the gammut' or * run- 
ning divisions.' It is one of the^ most difficult executions of 
the arty and is never done with precision, q>eedy and clear ar- 
9C 
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ticulatioDy except by the persons of the highest skilL Tb^ 
description of this process will show the nature of the Trill or 
Shake, for this, and the n^ovement called a Division, are bat 
varied applications of the same physiological function. 

The shake is a rapid iteration of two impulses of sound at 
the distance of a tone or semitone : or in other words, it is an 
alternation of proximate degrees on the diatonic scale. I have 
shown that every vocal eflfort consists of a radical and vani^ ; 
consequently when two successive impulses occur on the aiaie 
or on different degrees of pitch, each must exhibit these essen- 
tial portions of the concrete ; but as the radical is the abrupt 
opening of the voice after an occlusion, there most be a ptote 
of a moment at least between these two impulses or concretes. 

The shake being a rapid iteration of sounds, without a percep* 
tible interruption, can not be made upon a series of impulso^ 
each of which has its radieal and vanish : for if the reader 
will try to execute a trill on the dipthong * a-le,' he will find 
he can not be sufficiently rapid when he makes the first sound 
of < a-le' the beginning of the several successive impulses. 

The only mode in which this rapid alternation can be ef- 
fected, is by the compound stress. For should the top of the 
concrete be enforced to an equality with the radical portion, 
two impressive sounds at the distance of a tone or semitone 
will be produced ; there will be a smooth transition from one 
to the other, and immediately after each of the vanishing con- 
stituents of the shake, the radical will be ready to take on its 
function ; and thus to attain that velocity which is impractica- 
ble when the impression is made by the stress of successive 
radicals alone. If the reader will perform a trill on the ele- 
ment * o-le,' he will perceive an iteration of the radical * a' 
and the vanish <e' of this diphthongal tonic 

Thus the shake is only a rapid execution of the compound 
stress of speech, upon a continued phrase of the monotone : 
and it is the manner in which the two stresses are joined by 
the concrete, that produces the smoothness or < liquidity,' tf 
it is called, of this vocal ornament. 

As the compound stress was shown to be praetieable oo 
every interval of speech, so a shake in song might be com- 
posed of a rapid iteration of the compound stress, between 
other points of the scale : and indeed such movements are 
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Minetiines heard in the tricks of the Florid Song ; but they 
are not techntctlly classed with the trill, for this is restrictdl 
to the order of proximate degrees. 

Let us now suppose the singer to pass upward or downward 
through the eight notes of the gammut, in the most rapid man- 
ner. All that was said of the alternate impulses in the shake, 
is true of this case : for when each qf the eight points of the 
scale is marked by a proper radical, the same momentary de- 
lay from the occlusion must take place. Thus let the reader 
pass over several degrees, by giving the radical of the diph- 
thong < o-le' on each point, and he will find it difficult to run 
through the scale with rapidity if he does not employ the 
tremor. But when he utters the two constituents of the diph- 
thong alternately, the <a' and <e' will be heard in quick tran- 
sition through its proximate places. 

Thus it appears that what are called ^ Divisions' in song, are 
only the compound stress of the concrete, or an alternate ra- 
dical and vanish, in the rising or falling succession of the scale. 

There are various modes in which these divisions may be 
run ; for the whole octave may be passed through in one con- 
tinued chain of upward or downward movement ; or the pro- 
gress may be less extensive ; or it nuy be made by groups of 
two or three or four impulses with a pause between the ag- 
gregates. In short, the compass may be traversed in number- 
less ways, by the tune and time and mode of succession of this 
function. Sometimes a division is made by the proximate 
step of a semitone : but whatever the movements may be, 
they are all performed on the principle of the compound stress. 

1 asked myself in the course of this investigation, and I dare 
uy the reader will nuke the inquiry — how it happens that the 
mode of execution by the compound stress, avoids the diffi- 
culty of that occlusion which prevents a rapid shake from 
being formed by successive radicals. I am not able to answer 
this question : and can only offer the following conjectures, 
which I beg the reader to take as such, without classing them 
with that certainty of observation which has been the rule of 
philosophy in this work. 

It is possible that the organic cause of intonation is so con- 
stituted, that the radical must necessarily be followed by the 
vanish, before the structure can assume the position for another 
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radical. If then a stress, equal to that of the radical, ean be 
made oq the ranish, the purpose of the shake is gained with- 
out incurring a loss of time by the natural vanidi ; and the 
organs will be ready to take on an occlusion for a new radical 
at the moment of the expiration of the vanishing stress. 

We may suppose the shake to be made in another way, — 
by the Toice traversing in a Continued wave between the es> 
tremes of a tone, and by a sudden swell of force at those ex- 
tremes. 

I need scarcely tell the reader that the proper trill is not 
made like the iterated Tittles of the tremulous scale. 

Of the Modes of Melody in Song. Having described the 
forms of pitch, time and stress, we may now take a general 
view of their combinations. 

The structure of melody exhibits every variety in the nmiH 
her of its constituents, and in their interchangeable union, 
from the use of the protracted note with the almost imper- 
ceptible arsis of a second, which we call the Discrete-eong, to 
that utmost employment of the concrete pitch, and the com- 
pound stress which constitutes the < airs of agility' or * iorid 
execution.' 1 have indeed made a distinction between these 
modes of movement ; but this serves merely to mark the ex- 
tremes of a varied process, since song is scarcely ever heard in 
the rigidly discrete form, and when once the concrete move- 
ment of higher intervals than the second is admitted, do definite 
line of separation can be drawn between the execution of this 
still simple condition, and its more complicated strueture. 

In general terms then, and without pretending to describe 
the confines of each, I would call the Discrete-melody that 
which moves by proximate degrees and by skips, under that 
form of intonation which is represented by the two first scales 
of the protracted radical and vanish : and showing occasion- 
ally, because it can scarcely be avoided, a concrete juoction 
of some of the wider intervals by the arsis and thesis. This 
is the mode of song used by the Church, when the choir is 
conducted by the congregation. It is suited to the general 
ability of the whole, and resembles the mere instrumental ef> 
feet of the organ which accompanies it 

I would call the Concrete-melody, that disposition of the 
note, together with its varied connexion with the arsis and 
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thesis snd the compound stress, which constitotes within due 
bounds of oombinationy the erpreatiye powers of song ; and in 
its higher condition, the extraordinary but unmeaning flights 
of the moet elaborate oompoaition. 

Of the Expreman of Song. Exprtasion in aong is the 
power of exciting certain intense feeliDga by means of the 
pitch, time, force, quality and abruptness of sound. 

It appears from this definition that the materials of expres- 
sion in song are the same as those of speech : though some 
diflerence will be found in the special employment of them in 
the two cases. The Italians, who have taught us almost every 
thing in music, have divided their song according to the style 
of its execution ; the places in which it is displayed ; and the 
sentiments it expreases. 1 am only hinting at an arrangement 
upoo the points of its rudimental functions. 

In a general view of the subject of expression, we find that 
the dignity of Song is produced by the same fulness in quality, 
length of time, and gravity in pitch, which give an elevated 
and solemn character to reading. There >can be no grandeur 
in that melody which employs the reverse of these conditions. 

The gay eflTorts of song, on the contrary, like the sprightly 
method of discourse, are made by a sharper quality ; a quicker 
time ; a higher course of pitch, and a greater variety in its 
successions. The Aria Bufia or the Comic Song, generally 
constats of such short quantities, that most of its syllabic im- 
pulses are made in the true equable concrete of speech. In* 
dependently of its measure, the only reason why in some cases 
we know it to be song, is because the concrete and the radical 
pitch consist of wider intervals than belong to the current of 
speech. 

The plaintive effect of the semitone, and the minor third, 
which is only a peculiar position of the semitone, is similar to 
the chromatic character of spoken melody. Perhaps we 
ought to consider the expression of the cadence as identical in 
these two uses of the voice ; since the return to the key-note, 
which is constantly occurring in song, does, like the intona- 
tion at the periods of discourse, produce the agreeable feeling 
of repose and satisfaction. 

Let us take another view of this subject ; and speak of the 
different kinds of melody. 
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The Diserete-song is not without expression, thoa^ it falls 
short of the kind which arises from a judicious use of the high- 
er elements. Its sources lie in qui^lity, tune, time, and stress. 

There is something in the mere sound of a prolonged note, 
which may gite a peculiar character to song. Fulness produ- 
ces solemnity ; smoQthness excites the idea of beauty ; and in 
the higher efforts of the comic song, the distorted variatioos 
of quality give rise to a sense of the gay or ridiculous. At 
regards quality, the principles of expression are similar in 
speech and song : but perl^aps the kind of voice is more pal- 
pable in the latter. 

The expression of Tune consists in the transition throa^ 
certain intervals. The discrete-melody can therefore display 
the plaintiveness of the semitone and the minor third, and the 
more energetic effect of the other intervals of the scale. 

The plain song may, by its Time, be eitho* grave or gay. 
It appears that song is more agreeable than the short syllabic 
impulses of speech, though they may each have the same or- 
der of pitch. I am disposed to think this arises from an asso- 
ciation of the notes of song with the effect of long quantity 
in speech : for this is always the sign of some strong or digni- 
fied emotion. 

The radical and the median stress are applicable to the pro- 
tracted note of the discrete-melody : but it is the varied mode 
of the swell in the latter which constitutes the principal means 
of expression. 

Some of the more moderate forms of the wave may be ad- 
mitted into what I have called, without assigning a yery defi- 
nite boundary of its nature, the discrete-song. * 

From some very general descriptions and some known par- 
ticulars of the Greek song, it might be inferred that its melody 
was of this discrete class ; enriched with all the forms of ex- 
pression which are admissible into its structure.* 

* I once contemplated subjoining to this essay, a discussion of the subject of 
Gieck Accent But I hope I have now sufficiently displayed the emptiness of 
its pretensions, by the full light of modem analysis. The noise of national repu- 
tation, like that of individual vanity, may serve the purpoees of those who maki 
it One can however see about him every day, enough of the boast of empirsi 
and of men, to make him scrutinize the rolls of &me whkh were blaioiied by ths 
same genus of creduUty, two thousand years aga 

I know all the stories about barbarian ambassadors being delighted with the 
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The character of the Concrete*80Dg appears in various de« 
grees^ from the limits of the style last described, to that in* 
tricate composition of the vocal elements which defeats their 
purposes, by an annihilation of all meaning and sentiment 

The expression of this melody includes all those effects, 
enumerated in the account of the Discrete : with the addition 
of more extended and delicate means. The further employ- 
ment of the radical and median force on the arsis and thesis, 
as well as on the wave, adds a brilliant variety to the effect. 
We have in the Bravuras and Volatas of this kind of song, all 
the extraordinary coloring of the compound stress, in the pro- 
duction of the shake, and the almost infinite forms that Di- 
visions assume in their play with time and pitch. It likewise 
commands those powers of expression which are derived from 
the Tremulous scale, both through the plaintiveness of the 
semitone, and the laughing movement of wider intervals. 

As song employs the elements of speech in its composition, 
one would suppose that certain movements must have in each 
case an identical expression. But it is not always so. 1 have 

BMVt miMie of a Ungnta* which they did nol imdastuid : and of thtX antwnal 
ac utenew and ' proud judgment of the ear/ which made the Athenian herb- 
women and perten ipeak with all the parity of the Academy. But I moat have 
other proof than the report of Greek hietoriana; and 1 mtut find them writing 
with more Ailneee and precMon, on a eabject they are nid to have undentood ao 
well, before I can beliere that in thia matter they were at all mperior to onreelTee. 

If I were even diapoeed to believe in the vocal perfection of the Gieeka, thiough 
any other teetimooy than their own, I abould be oompelled to qneetion the authority 
of their Roman enlogieta: einee they the m ee lvee , the popila of the Qreeka, dis- 
play no better analyse or eyetem in their inetitnte of elocution. We may &irly 
eetimate their diecrimination, when we know, that with the tame pen which deale 
out the extravagandee of praiee apon the eratorical action of their miatere, they 
gravely give na, ae a proof too of theb own nicety in vocal matten, the etory of 
one of their famooa oraton having occiiinn for a Pilch>pipe; to enable him to 
reoogniie his own veioe, and to govern his mek>dy, tluDOgh the more acute per- 
oeptioneof a slavey who now and then blew the little horn at his elbow. 

Should I be obliged to hold an opinion upon the subiect of ancient accent,— 
the fixed appropriation of Ha acute, grave, and dicumflex signs to syUabIn, being 
utterly tnoonsaitent vrith a proper or elegant system of intonation, would bidooe 
me to believe, that the Greeks and Romans did always mean strsss, by their idea 
of the aeeentnal fimction; but that they had connected with it a crude theory of 
pilch, ibrmed perhaps oot of some fragmenia of Egyptian ocienoe^ which they 
themsdveadid not thoroughly undentand. 
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enumerated some functions that represent the same sestimeots 
in both. There are, however, many forms of inlonation 
which lose their meaning and force when transferred to song. 
In treating of the vocal signs of the passions^ we learned that 
their design is not only modified by the descriptive agency o!r 
words, but in some instances is purely dependent upon it 
I endeavoured to illustrate this by reference to the voices of 
birds : but song affords a more satisfactory proof. For sinoe 
its more elaborate structure does employ all the forms of con- 
crete and radical pitch, together h ith the wave, which make 
the expression of speech, we ought, during the varied course 
of its melody, to be constantly recognizing the vocal sigAS of 
interrogation, surprise, positiveness, sneer, contempt, and 
raillery: whereas the song which makes the freest use of these 
symbols never conveys the above named sentiments, except 
it is joined to language. 

Song is, nevertheless, powerfully expressive ; and it is so 
by the use of these very concretes, and quantities, and waves^ 
and abrupt and swelling stresses, which give the sentimentd 
meaning to speech. Any person who is in the habit of enjoy- 
ing the display of song, will say that the emotions created by 
it are so far indefinite, that he is not able to refer them to any 
other source than that of general association, nor to reduce the 
signs of expression to such classes as have long been perceived 
in speech, though they have never been formally named. 

Upon this subject, I would ask two questions. Has song 

a system of expression properly its own, and does our inde- 
finite perception of its points, arise from this system never 
having been analyzed and rendered familiar and specific by 
names? Or does the expression of song depend on an as- 
sociation between tlie elements used by it, and those of speech; 
the former assuming the agreeable effect of the latter, without 
their definite meaning ? 

We are now prepared to sum up the differences between 
song and speech. 

The Discrete-melody, though the least removed from speech, 
is still remarkably distinguished from it by the effect of the 
protracted note, and by the more frequent occurrence of wider 
transitions in the radical change. 

In the most complicated form of Concrete-aong, for I thus 
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^^^^^^^e extreme cues, the difierence conaislfl in the sort, 
^^^^^^^^nd uses of its movemeDts. The range of its melo- 
^^^^^^Hpass exceeds that of speech. The compound stress, 
^^I^^HRrm of the shake, and in the rapid run of divisions, is 
tn^most frequent constituent of airs of agility ; but is never 
used in quick time by the speaking voice. The only functioQ 
common to both is the equable concrete, which is sometimes 
set to the short syllables of song ; though it is not then recog- 
nized as a feature of speech. The wider waves, too, are occa- 
sionally used for emphasis in discourse : but the combination 
of the arsis and thesis, into this movement, occurs perpetually 
in the florid song. 

We are now able to comprehend, why persons who sing 
with the great^gMecution are rarely or never good readers. 
One cau9e ma^|jyiii ligned in the difierence of the respective 
movements ; parucularly the want of the full command over the 
equable concrete in all its modes of time, by singers, since they 
rarely employ it except for the short quantities of the comic 
song. But the principal reason why those .who are distin- 
guished for vocal flexibility, in elaborate composition, are 
generalMJ^nr indifliM^nt actors, is, because this intricate exe- 
cution iX9^M made with ^ sacrifice of expression. 1 have 
shown that on some points, the expression of song and speech 
is identical ; and that even when the former does not convey 
the special ^^ments of speech, by the uses of its intonations, 
still it has MKning of its own, however indefinite it may be. 
But the practice of the bravura song, with some rare exeep- 
tions, exhibits a total disregard of the instinctive intonation of 

passion. In it, long and short quantities, the radical ex- 

plofion and the median swell, -the diatonic succession and 

the chromatic, the plaintive and the laughing tremor^ 

the various forms of the wave,— —concrete transitioiui|and 
discrete skips, from the deepest bass to the piercing (alsette, 
are made to play with each other in every mode of permuta- 
tion. In short, as the voice, like the throat of the mocking- 
bird, mingles all its posnbilities, without regard to design, 
the singer thereby confuses that natural association between 
sentiment and symbol, which good speaking always requires, 
and which riioold also be the characteristic of song. If 1 had 
the opportunities of European experience, I might q>eak with 
3D 
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more universality and preciaioni but^ as Cur as I have ^>b0erred, 
singers who excel in the florid execution, are not oileci pfted 
with nicety or comprehensiveness of conception, jior with thai 
sensibility which is apt to accompany or to constitute a^^cate 
organization of ear. For the temperament of a si^^ ~ 
leadily be perceived, in his peculiar management of time, 
stress, and intonation, as the mind and feeling of a writer can 
be gathered from his style. 

A musical ear is only the exercise of attentive obMrvatioQ 
by this sense : and though I am convinced that the most fin- 
ished powers of elocution must always be grounded on the 
discrimination which it implies ; I am no less under a belief^ 
that training the ear to that degree and kind of perception, 
which accompanies the present exalted pom||Mf vocal execu- 
tion, must destroy its natural association il^^Wie proper ex- 
pression of speech. There have been renomled actors, aueh, 
I mean, as have reached the philosophy, and the philosophised 

passion of the higher drama, who have been skilled in the 

discreteHM>ng, and to a degree in the concrete: and whilst I 
believe that, with the proper discipline of the school, they 
could have attained all the flexibility of the flori^j^^^iiott, I 
have very little doubt that if su^h a power tfll^P>^ much 
exerted, it would have destroyed all that command over the 
equable concrete, which made them the full organ of the tragia 



poet Mrs. Siddons might perhaps have jo^^^roiee with 
the incomparable Mara, in the expressive songBr Handel or 
Mozart, without impairing her power over Shakspeare. But 
she would have been lost forever to all the mind and soul of 
speech, had she been trained with Catalani, to that wonderfiil 
facility which was able to outstrip even the fiishioQ-aerviog 
contrivances of the composers of the day. 



OF RECITATIVE. 

The term Recitative is applied to a mode of inUmaiioQ 
which is used in certain dramatic and vocal compositions. It 
had its name from being appropriated to narrative or recital^ 
in contradistinction to the mode of intonation in song which 
was considered as adapted to the language of sentiment or 
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pftssioQ. Recitative is however employed at present ia the 
Italian Opersi as the means of expression, as well as for the 
common purposes of the dialogue. 

Nothing has puzzled musical logicians more than the attempt 
to define this term. 

Rousseaui in his dictionary, speaks of it thus : — ^Recitative* 
A discourse recited in a musical and harmonious tone. It is a 
method of singing which approaches nearly to speech, a deela- 
mation in music, in which the musician should iraitsteasmuch 
as possible, the inflexions of the declaiming voice.' 

]3usby attempts to explain it thus : — < Recitative. A species 
of musical recitation, forming the medium between air and 
riwtorical declamation, and in which the composer and per- 
former rejecting the rigorous rules of time^ endeavours to 
imitate the inflexions, accent, and emphasis, of natural 
speech.' 

One calls 'Recitative — a kind of singing that difiers but little 
from ordinary pronunciation.' 

Another says, — * Recitative is speech delivered tiirough the 
medium of musical intonation.' 

Whilst others, still more general, describe it as < ringing 

speech,' and * speaking song.' 

Before we know what we require in knowledge, we never 
flerceive how little satisfies us: and perhaps it is here first 
shown,— —that all these words, though written to |Miruct, 
contain no further explanation, than might be given by the 
humblest auditor at an oratorio. By the terms of all tlieiMe* 
finitions. Recitative is somehow made up of speech and sor. 
Now the elementary movements of song had, in a degree, ipbn 
known and described ; and therefore the meaning of its t^mi 
in the definition, might not have been incoropr^ensible, 'd 
vocalists had ever thought of showing its nature and influence 
in the compound. But, as regards the knowledge of speech, 
on which these definitions are constructed, let us hear Rousseau, 
under the very article we have quoted above. ' The inflections 
of the speaking voice' says he, ' are not bounded by mtmeal 
iniervais. They are uncontrolled,^^ympoMi&fe to be de- 
iermined,* ^^^^ 

An understanding therefore of the ^Vure of Reeilalivei 
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through the nature of its mingled or interwoven constituentBy 
8ong and speech, the latter of which was thus declared to be 
utterly inappreciable, must have required some other powers 
of comprehension than we at present possess. For having no 
perception of the characteristics of one of the constituentu, 
the idea of Recitative must have been, if I may be allowed to 
jesty not unlike that of our personal acquaintance with the 
heads of a family, the father of which is married to an invisi- 
ble woman. 

In general definition,-^— Speech, Song and Recitative, are 
varied modes of intonation, deriving their specific difierences 
firom the kind and combination of their vocal elements. H*- 
ving described the melodial peculiarities of speech and song, I 
shall, by the same light of analysis, endeavour to point out the 
characteristic intonation of Recitative. 

The plainest form of what is called Recitative, for its form 
varies, is at once distinguishable from speech and song, by the 
following mode of its construction. 

FirsL It has no symmetrical rythmus or musical measure 
in the progression of its melody. 

Secondly. It employs the protracted radical and vanish, and 
the wave, on its long quantities, and occasionally the equable 
concrete on short ones. 

Thirdly, Its melodial intervals, or the discrete movement 
^ of it^jcadical pitch, are of all dimensions, both in upward and 
downward transition. 

FBurthly. It employs the means of time, force and quality 
of voice. 

These are the simple elements, constituting Plain Recitative: 
and the following are some of the principles of their aj^li- 
cation. \ 

The melodial progress consists of a succession of phrases of 
the monotone, and of every interval, even to the rising and 
falling octave : and these are so disposed, as to effect a con* 
tinned variety. Thus its melody exhibits no systematic dis- 
tinction between a diatonic ground-work, and the emphasis of 
higher intervals, sucl^ asKJves effective power and dignity to 
speech : the Bucce^Qv^jm pitch being rather according to the 
promiscuous mingm^jSf of song. I have not been able to recog- 
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nizei in what is called untccompanied recitative, any application 
of the doctrine of key ; it» melodial relationships having in this 
respect tlie characteristic of speech. The full pauses are made 
by phrases of every fornii from the monotone, to the rising 
and falling discrete octave : the current melody, and the pausal 
phrases consisting, for the most part, of the protracted ndical 
or vanish, with an occasional rising and falling concrete and 
wave. 

Such being the structure of Recitative, it is conclusive, that 
the power of expression must fall far below that of q)eech. 
Making the inflexions of the speaking voice, which it pretends 
to borrow, the measure of this power, the only forms of ex- 
pression I have been able to perceive, in the plain mode of 
Recitative above described, are included under the following 
beads: 

First. The expression of slow or rapid utterance, and of 
long and short quantity. 

Secondly. That of the degrees of force, both as to empha- 
sis and drift. 

Thirdly. That of quality, particularly of guttural empha- 
sis and aspiration. 

Fourthly. That of intonation, by the emplojrment of the 
discrete rising fifth or octave for inquiry ; of the downward 
akip for positive or imperative declaration ; and of the Wave 
of the semitone and minor third for plaintiveness. But even 
these do not seem to be so applied, according to invariable 
rule ; for I have heard true interrogative phrases and declara- 
tive questions, intonated with a simple monotone, or ditone, or 
downward fifth or octave ; and forcible imperatives, with the 
widest ascending intervals. 

The form of Recitative, of which 1 have been treating, would 
be heard by the common ear, as something distinct from both 
speech and song : and the above enumeration of its elements, 
roust convince us, that not having the 'whole of the constitu- 
ents of either, it must be different from both. But as we now 
have an analytic perception of the respective structures of them 
all, we can see what is common to the three, and what pecu- 
liar to each.' We perceive too, that one can not assume the 
character of another, without dropping itself, and beooming 
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that other : and that those definitions which set forth Recita- 
tive^ as a musical intonation of speech, or an engrafting of the 
inflexions of speech on song, are no more than absurdities 
We can further see, that as it is made up of the elements 
of song and speech, the characters of one or the other may pre* 
dominate according to the prevalent use of their respectiTe 
elements. And so it happens with dramatic composition, that 
the singer often changes the mode of the above described plain 
Recitative, to that of florid execution, by freely introducing 
the constituents of song. Henee instead of the plain melody, 
constructed of the few elements above mentioned, he intro- 
duces, in a greater or less degree, the arsis and thesis in all 
thehr forms, divisions of every variety, tremors, shakes, notes 
and waves : in short, whilst employing these elements, under a 
barred and rythmic time — he does, in efiect, produce the fill 
characteristic of song itself. 

In regarding then these three modes of intonation, it ap- 
jSears that Speech and Song, both by constructioQ and ef- 
fect, are most unlike each other : that Recitative, even of 

the plainest sort, by construction more nearly resembles song, 

and in the execution of vocalists, most readily runs into it : 

that speech has the most extended and delicate powers of ex- 
pression ; because there is in it, a union of sentimental lan- 
guage with its instinctive intonation, and a perfect adaptation 

of one to the other : ^that song exclusively of words, and 

with its music alone, has the means of exciting feeling? of 
grandeur, pathos, gaiety and grace, by the force, quality, 

quantity, and intonation of the voice : and that Recitative, 

which, by one of the not unfrequent delusions of perception, 
was originally introduced, and has since been continued for 
centuries, as carrying the double agency of vocal and oratorical 
expression, does, by this vain design to efiect a combination of 
incompatible functions, really destroy the peculiar and delight- 
ful essence of each. 

We owe the modern creation or revival of Recitative, in 
part, to the mystic influence of that vampire of classic authori- 
ty, which whilst fanning us into a self-glorifying stupefaction, 
has for ages been drawing out the life blood of our intellectual 
independence. The ignorance of the Greeks, upon the anm- 
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lyM of the Toeal fonetiosS) obliged them to describe tbeir 
limited perceptions, by loose explaoatioD tnd iodefinite me* 
taphor ; whil^ the moderns have been contented, in this as 
in other of their arts, to4alce a record of the poyerty of 
their analytic knowledge, as the historic scraps of their 
perfection. The learned world has teased itself into de^ir, 
by attempts to discover, wherein consisted the illimitable 
charm of Greek poetical recitation ; and to reduce to pal- 
pable illustration the extraordinary formal caoses of that 
< melodious language,' which when writers on the human 
voice shall fully understand their subject, they will admit to 
be very little more melodious than their own. * Among the 
Greeks,' says Rousseau, and he may well speak for the rest in 

this matter, < among the Greeks, all their poetry was in 

recitative.' And again : * The Greeks could sing in speaking, 
but among Ul, we must either sing or speak ; we can not do 
both at the same time.' With such a mystical and distracting 
physiology as is here set forth, no wonder that worship- 
pers of the inexplicable power and perfection of antiquity, 
should have raised up altars to this < Unknown God.' 
Nor that Pulci the poet, in reciting his Morgantt Margiore, 
as we are told, at the table of Lorenzo de' Medici, should have 
imagined himself to be the happy instrument of a needed 
revdation, of the method of Grecian dramatic-recitative, or 
of Homer's declamatory song. 



Hb&x I conclude the cursory view of the physiological func- 
tions of song and recitative : having avoided therein, every 
thing like a practical consideration of the subject Some one 
better qualified than myself may be disposed to prosecute the 
inquiry. In the first part of this work, I have set forth the 
nature of expression in Speech, by an elementary description, 
and detailed illustration of its particular forms. An investi- 
gation of the nature of expression in Song and Recitative, by 
the light of that analysis, and according to the hints here 
thrown out, would be interesting, and might be successfuL 
Nothing could give me more pleasure than to assist in its de- 
velopment But this would lead me from some other designs 
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of duty ; and I have too impatient n perception of the wasted 
experience, and profitless logic^ which daily present them- 
selves in the changeful errors of my profession, — not to de- 
sire to use in its service, a metho^of philosophy which 1 hope 
.will be found to have been eflectual here. 

For reasons that are known to more than to myaeU^ but 
which the public need not at present know, I laid aside a 
Practical work on Medicine, with the view of completing 
this : and I am now going to resume it 



THE END. 
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